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SOUTH  SEAS  AND  THE  PACIFIC. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Maritime  DiscoTery  and  Adrcntare — Act  of  Congress — diganization 
and  dopartnro  of  the  Exploring  Expedition — InBtmctions — The  Gulf 
Btrcam — Incidents  of  the  Voyage — The  Western  Islands — Island 
of  Madeira — Popniation  and  Products — ^Wine  Making — Cape  do 
Yerdei — ^Porto  Praya — Passage  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

WheK  the  Genoese  navigator  and  pbilosopber  sailed  with 
his  Utile  fleet  from  the  harbour  of  Palos,  on  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust 1492,  and  directed  his  course  over  the  fathomless  waste 
of  waters  outside  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  in  search  of  the 
bright  realms  of  Zipango  and  Cathay,  be  marked  a  new  era 
in  maritime  discovery  and  adventure.  The  voyages  of  the 
Phoenicians,  like  those  of  the  Scandinavian  navigators  at  a 
later  day,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  productive  of  much 
benefit  to  the  world  at  large,  or  to  have  stimulated  any 
extraordinary  spirit  of  enterprise,  unless  among  those  im- 
mediately interested  in  their  results ;  but  the  discoveries  of 
Christopher  Columbus  aroused  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  and  adventurers  pushed  out  from  every  port  and 
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2  ACT  OF  COMQliEBS. 

haven  in  quest  of  the  fiiir  land  of  promitio  beyond  the  dark 
txMom  of  the  Atlantic. 

Expeditions  were  fitted  out  in  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  all  having  the  same  object,  and  prompted  by 
the  same  motives.  A  new  world  was  found  in  the  &r-off 
West,  presenting  a 

"  Sweet  intercluuige 
Of  hill  and  Yalley',  rivers,  woods,  and  plains ;" 

and  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  in  majestic  forests,  and  a  virgin 
BoiL  It  was  a  happy  thought,  that,  when  this  country — 
thus,  as  it  were,  called  into  existence — had  become  peopled, 
and  advanced  to  greatness  and  distinction,  she  should  re- 
pay the  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  owed,  by  her  dis- 
coveries in  the  same  field  in  which  the  enlightened  nations 
of  the  old  world  have  been  constantly  employed  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  The  Coast  Survey  of  the 
United  States — first  proposed  in  1806,  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Patterson,  and  warmly  favoured,  at  that  time,  by 
Albert  Gallatin,  and  other  scientific  and  learned  men,  but 
not  commenced  until  the  year  1832 — is  a  great  work,  and 
one  from  which  other  countries,  as  well  as  our  own,  will 
unquestionably  derive  the  most  important  benefits.  Tho 
comparatively  limited  information  possessed  in  regard  to 
the  great  Southern  Ocean,  in  which  such  a  vast  amount  of 
the  capital  of  our  countrymen  was  employed,  in  whaling 
and  other  commercial  enterprises,  next  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  Congress. 

On  the  18th  of  May  1836,  an  act  was  passed  by 
Congress,  authorizing  an  expedition  to  be  fitted  out — tho 
first,  of  a  similar  character,  undertaken  by  the  national 
government — for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  surveying 
the  Southern  Ocean,  ''  as  well  to  determine  the  exbtence 
of  all  doubtful  islands  and  shoals,  as  to  discover,  and 
accurately  fix,  the  position  of  those  which  lay  in  or  near 
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tbe  track  of  our  yessek  in  that  qultrter,  and  might  haye 
escaped  the  obserration  of  scientifio  navigators.  Liberal 
appropriations  were  made  fer  accomplishing  the  objects  of 
the  expedition,  and  it  was  at  first  organized  under  Com- 
modore Thomas  Ap  Gatesby  Jones,  of  the  United  States 
navy.  He  subsequently  resigned  the  station,  and  was 
succeeded,  in  turn,  by  several  different  officers^  until, 
finally,  on  the  20th  of  March  1838,  Lieutenant  Charles 
Wilkes  assumed  the  command. 

The  novelty  of  the  undertaking  occasioned  numerous  de- 
lays and  hindrances;  but  early  in  the  month  of  August 
1838,  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  though,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  some  of  the  vessels  were  not  in  as  good 
condition  as  they  should  have  been.  The  squadron  con- 
sisted of  the  sloop  of  war  Vincennes,  the  flag-ship  of  the 
cominand^  of  the  expedition;  the  sloop  of  war  Peacock, 
Lieutenant  William  L.  Hudson  (  the  brig  Porpoise,  Lieti- 
tenant. Cadwalader  Ringold;  the  store-ship  Relief,  Lieu- 
tenant A.  K.  Long;  and  the  tenders  Sea-Oull  and  Flying- 
Fish.  As  it  was  deemed  important  to  divest  the  expedi- 
tion of  all  military  chtou^r,  the  armament  provided  for  it 
Was  adapted  merely  for  defence  against  the  savage  and 
warlike  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  boats 
of  the  vessels  were  all  clinker-built,  .with  the  exception  of 
the  launches,  like  those  used  by  whalers  and  sealers. 

A  full  corps  of  scientific  gentlemen,  consisting  of  philo^ 
legists,  naturalists,  conchologists,  mineralogists,  botanists, 
horticulturists,  taxidermists,  and  draughtsmen — all  em- 
ployed by  the  government — accompanied  the  Expedition. 
An  ample  supply  of  books,  and  a  complete  set  of  charts 
and  instruments,  of  the  most  approved  character  and  work- 
manship, were  also  furnished;  and  several  able  reports  of 
philosophical  and  other  societies,  together  with  a  memoran- 
dum transmitted  to  the  Navy  department  by  Vice- Admiral 
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Enuenstem  of  the  BuBdan  navy,  were  placed  in  tlie  bands 

L.    of  Lieutenant  Wilkes. 

All  things  being  ii|  readiness,  on  the  9th  of  August  the 
squadron,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at  Norfolk,  dropped 
down  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  anchored.  On  the  12th  in- 
stant they  were  joined  by  the  tenders,  and  on  the  17th 
lieutenant  Wilkes  received  his  final  instructions  from  the 
Navy  department  Signal  was  at  once  made  that  the 
squadron  was  under  sailing  orders.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  vessek  weighed 
anchor;  but  as  the  breeze  soon  fell  away,  they  anchored 
again  at  tiie  Horseshoe.  In  a  couple  of  hours  the  wind 
freshened,  and  the  whole  squadron  stood  down  the  bay  in 
company.  During  the  night  the  breeze  slackened  once 
more,  and  they  made  very  little  progress.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  however,  they  passed  Cape  Heniy 
Light,  and  at  nine  o'clock  hove  to,  and  discharged  their 
pilots.  The  ships  then  stood  out  to  sea  together.  This 
being  Sunday,  all  hands  were  called  to  muster  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  an  impressive  sermon  was  delivered  on  board 
t^e  Vincennes,  by  the  chaplain,  Mr.  EUiot.  He  alluded,  in 
eloquent  terms,  to  the  arduous  nature  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  had  embarked,  and  the  probably  distant  period 
when  they  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  bright  shores 
tiien  rapidly  sinking  below  the  western  horizon;  and  ex- 
horted his  hearers,  through  weal  and  woe,  to  put  their  trust 
in  Him  who  holds  the  tempest  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

The  instructions  issued  to  Lieutenant  Wilkes  required 
him,  in  the  first  placb,  to  shape  his  course  to  Rio  Janeiro, 

«  crossing  the  line  between  longitude  18^  and  22^  west,  and 
keeping  within  those  meridians  to  about  latitude  1 0^  south, 
in  order  to  determine  the  existence  of  certain  inVnVu,  or 
shoals,  laid  down  in  the  charts  as  doubtful  Having  re- 
plenished his  supplies  at  Rio,  the  longitude  of  which,  as 
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wdl  as  of  Cape  Frio,  was  to  be  determined,  he  was  directed 
to  make  a  particular  examination  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
falls  into  the  Sooth  Atlantic ;  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  sale 
port  or  ports,  in  Tierra  del  Fnego,  where  the  larger  vessels 
were  to  bo  securely  moored,  while  ho  explored  the  South 
Antarctic,  to  the  southward  of  Powell's  Group,  and  between 
it  and  Sandwich  Land,  with  the  brig  Porpoise  and  the  ten- 
ders. In  the  meantime,  the  officelv  left  at  Tierra  del 
Fuego  were  to  make  accurate  examinations  and  surveys  of 
the  bays,  ports,  inlets,  and  sounds,  in  that  region. 

On  rejoining  the  vessels  at  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  was  ordered  to  stretch  towards  the  southward  and 
westward,  with  the  whole  squadron,  as  far  as  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  of  Cook,  or  longitude  105^  west,  and  to  retium  north- 
ward to  Valparaiso,  where  a  store-ship  would  join  them,  in 
March  1839.  From  that  port,  he  was  to  direct  his  course 
to  the  Navigator's  Group — so  disposing  his  vessels,  in  the 
latitudes  where  discoveries  might  be  reasonably  anticipated, 
as  that  they  should  sweep  the  broadest  expanse  of  ocean 
practicable,  and  thence  to  the  Feejee  Islands,  where  he  was 
to  select  a  safe  harbour  for  whalers  and  public  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
insure  their  being  furnished  with  supplies. 

From  the  Feejee  Islands,  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  port 
of  Sydney,  and  then  make  a  second  attempt  to  penetrate 
within  the  antarctic  region,  south  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  as  far  west  as  longitude  45^  east,  or  to  Enderby 's  Land. 
The  squadron  was  then  to  rendezvous  at  Kerguelen's  Land, 
usually  called  the  Isle  of  Desolation,  and  proceed  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  a  store-ship  from  the  United  States 
would  meet  them  in  April  1840.  Thence  they  were  to  sail 
to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  make  surveys  and 
examinations  of  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California.  From 
this  coast  they  were  to  repair  to  that  of  Japan,  taking  as 
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many  doubtful  islands  as  possible  on  tbeir  route,  and  make  a 
particular  examination  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  Sea  of 
Sooloo,  or  Mindoro.  Having  completed  this  examination, 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  was  instructed  to  ascertain  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  blands  of  that  archipelago  for 
commerce,  their  productions  and  resources;  after  which  he 
was  to  proceed  to  the  Straits  of  Sunda — pass  through  the 
Straits  of  Billiton — ^touch  at  Singapore,  where  he  would 
meet  a  store-ship — and  then  return  home  by  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  addition  to  the  orders  necessarily  suggested  by  the 
foregoing  instructions,  Lieutenant  Wilkes  directed  each 
officer  of  the  expedition  to  keep  a  journal,  in  which  every- 
thing that  occurred  during  the  voyage  was  to  be  carefully 
noted.  These  journals  were  to  be  weekly  submitted  to  him 
for  inspection,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  Expedition,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  scientific  gentlemen  were  admonished  to  lose 
no  opportunity  to  procure  information  in  their  several  de- 
partments. Meteorological  observations  were  required  to 
be  taken  four  times  daily;  and  particular  instructions  were 
given  to  measure  and  observe  all  astronomical  and  atmo- 
spherical phenomena,  and  every  unusual  appearance  con- 
nected with  the  weather,  such  as  shooting  stars,  zodiacal 
lights,  auroras,  rainbows,  halos,  water-spouts,  the  Magel- 
lanic clouds,*  lightning,  and  rain. 

After  several  days'  trial,  the  store-ship  Relief  was  found 
to  be  so  dull  a  sailer — the  other  vessels  being  frequently 
required  to  lio  to  for  her — ^that  Lieutenant  Wilkes  deter- 
mined to  part  company.  Lieutenant  Long  was  therefore 
ordered  to  proceed,  with  all  practicable  despatch,  to  Porto 

*  The  MagttUmic  eUmdi  tie  three  conepicooiis  nebula,  bearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  thin  white  oloads,  situated  near  the  aonth  pole.  Thej  derire 
their  name  from  Magellan,  the  diatingiushed  Portuguese  narigator. 
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Praja,  in  the  island  of  St  Jago,  and  ihence  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
In  case  of  separation,  the  remaining  vessels  of  the  sqoadron 
were  directed  to  rendezvons  at  Madeira. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  the 
inflnence  of  the  cold  polar,  or  counter-cnrrent,  flowing  paral- 
lel to  the  coast,  dose  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
from  Davis'  Straits  as  fiur  south  as  Cape  Hatteras,  was  sen- 
sibly felt  In  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  squadron  were 
highly  favoured.  They  had  light  winds,  and  their  progress 
was  so  slow  that  they  were  forty-eight  hours  in  passing  it, 
although  they  were  most  of  the  time  sailing  at  right  angles 
to  its  direction.  When  they  entered  the  stream,  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  which  went  up  from  77^  to  83^  in  a  few  hours, 
but  soon  fell  again  to  a  mean  temperature  of  about  80^;— 
thus  showing  that  the  stream  is  considerably  warmer  to- 
wards the  inner  edge  than  on  the  outer.  Its  breadth,  where 
the  squadron  crossed  it,  on  the  parallel  of  34^  30',  was  as- 
certained to  be  fifty-three  miles,  and  its  velocity  two  miles 
per  hour.  These  data  are  not  very  reliable,  however,  as  it 
is  now  well  settled  that  both  the  breadth  and  velocity  fluc- 
tuate very  materially.* 

On  the  25th  of  August,  the  squadron  laid  its  course 
towards  the  island  of  Madeira.    The  winds  had  been  light 


*  The  olmnrations  of  the  oflBcen  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  while 
in  the  Gulf  Streem,  were  neceesarilj  very  limited ;  conseqaentlj,  thej 
do  not  appear  to  have  remarked  the  singular  fact  discloeed  bj  the  exami- 
nations  of  lieotenant  Bachei  who  was  mifortunatel j  wrecked  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  while  engaged  in  tin  Omst  Snrvej,  on  the  8th  of  September 
184^— that  the  whole  enrrent  of  warm  water,  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
four  hmidred  and  eighty  finthoms,  divides  itself  into  two  principal  branches, 
separated  by  a  portion  of  cold  water.  The  transition  from  the  oold  to 
the  warm  water,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  stream,  is  said  to  be  almost  as 
tnstantanooos,  as  if  tlie  two  were  separated  by  a  wall,  nearly  pcrpondiou- 
lar,  except  that  it  inclines  slightly  to  the  cast  at  the  top. 
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and  the  sea  smooih|  but  on  the  night  of  the  26th  there  came 
on  a  squall,  during  which  the  Peacock  and  the  Flying- Fish 
parted  company  with  the  other  vessels. 

The  first  days  in  September  were  clear,  bright,  and  beau- 
tiful; immense  shoals  of  flying  fish  disported  about  the 
prows  of  the  ships,  or  darted  through  the  air  to  escape  from 
their  voracious  pursuers ;  and  beautiful  dolphins,  and  *'  deep- 
sea"  sharks,  were  seen  in  every  direction.  In  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  they  encountered  a  huge  cotton-wood  tree,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, all  covered  over  with  barnacles,  and  much  eaten 
by  the  teredine,  or  sea  borer ;  and  probably  thousands  on 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  place  where  it  grew — on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  in- 
stant, they  passed  in  sight  of  the  Peak  of  Pico,  one  of  the 
Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  and  on  the  following  day  made 
the  northern  coast  of  St  Michael's,  belonging  to  the  same 
group,  a  high  and  mountainous  island,  but  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  dotted  with  groves  and  villas,  and  rich  cultivated 
fields,  which  could  just  be  discerned  with  the  glass. 

At  daylight  on  the  16ih  of  September,  the  tall  cliffs 
and  jagged  precipices  of  the  island  of  Madeira  were  dis- 
covered looming  up  above  the  wide  expanse  of  waters  at  the 
south.  The  first  sight  of  the  island  does  not  produce  a 
favourable  impression,  but  a  nearer  view  discloses  scenery 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  indeed  beautiful.  Bold,  embat- 
tled clifib,  rising  to  the  height  of  sixteen  hundred  feet,  the 
abodes  of  the  ospray  and  sea-gull,  and  beneath  which  is  heard 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  ocean  surf^  stand  like  giant  warders, 
on  every  hand.  The  shores  are  indented  by  a  few  small  bays, 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  mountain  streamlets,  at  the  upper 
extremities  of  which  are  the  little  villages,  whose  white  walls 
glisten  like  enamel  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun. 

Throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  island  is  mountainous, 
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and  the  western  half  is  divided  by  a  central  ridge,  five  thou- 
sand feet  high,  upon  which  is  spread  out  the  vast  plain  of 
Paal  de  Serra,  mostly  overgrown,  and  nsed  for  h'^eeding 
horses  and  ronles.  Deep  gorges,  with  steep  precipitous  sides, 
everywhere  intersect  the  elevated  ground.  The  intervals, 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  are  highly  productive, 
and  even  the  mountain  tops  are  clothed  with  rich  verdure, 
or  groves  of  heath  and  broom — ^not  the  stunted  varieties  of 
northern  dimes,  but  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  tropics. 
From  the  rugged  character  of  the  scenery,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  island  could  be  culti- 
vated;  yet,  what  nature  has  done  amiss,  or  left  unfinished, 
man  has  attempted  to  remedy  and  complete.  Terraces, 
supported  by  stone  walls,  gird  the  acclivities,  even  to  their 
summits ;  and  green  patches  start  out,  like  emeralds,  in  bold' 
relief  from  the  dark  red  soil  that  surrounds  them.  Within 
the  narrow  compass  of  this  delightful  spot,  the  productions 
of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  are  brought  together. 
On  the  lower  terraces,  oranges,  citrons,  and  lemons,  may 
be  found ;  higher  up,  are  bananas,  figs,  and  pomegranates; 
still  higher,  apples,  currants,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  melons, 
tomatoes,  and  egg-plants,  greet  the  sight;  and  above  all 
these  grows  the  potato,  solitary  and  alone. 

Before  sunset  on  the  16th,  the  Vincennes,  Porpoise,  and 
Bea-Qull,  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Funchal,  on  the 
southern  side  of  Madeira,  the  capital  of  the  island.  The 
Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  joined  them  on  the  following  day, 
when  a  party  of  officers  was  made  up  to  go  ashore,  and 
pay  their  respects  to  the  civil  governor.  Baron  de  Lordello, 
and  the  militar}'  coinniandant,  Senor  Rebello,  who  reodved 
them  very  courteously.  During  the  stay  of  the  squadron, 
every  point  of  particular  attraction  was  visited  by  one  or 
more  parties;  the  inhabitants  usually  receiving  them  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  cordiality. 
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The  Madeira  Islands  belong  to  Poiiagal,  and  consist  of 
Madeira  proper,  Porto  Santo,  and  the  Desert  Isles.  The 
first  two,  the  only  ones  inhabited,  are  included  in  one  dis- 
trict, and  contain  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  all  sexes  and  classes.  The  people  are  very 
loyal  to  their  present  sovereign.  Donna  Maria;  their  taxes 
are  not  very  heavy,  and  though  beggars  are  somewhat 
numerous  among  them,  they  may  bo  generally  regarded  as 
exceedingly  industrious.  They  arc  gay  and  cheerful  in 
their  dispositions,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  hospitable  and 
generous. 

Funchal,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  southern  shore,  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills,  terminating,  on  one  side,  in  Loo 
Rock,  a  bold  quadrangular  precipice,  with  a  fortification  on 
the  summit,  which  overlooks  the  harbour  in  front  of  the 
town.  It  contains  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  reside  in  neat  whitewashed  cottages  one 
storey  in  height,  though  there  are  many  more  imposing 
structures,  provided  with  verandahs,  or  light  airy  colon- 
nades. The  streets  are  narrow,  but  well-paved,  and  pre- 
sent quite  a  cleanly  appearance.  There  are  a  number  of 
churches  and  convents,  which  are  always  lighted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening.  The  prisons  are  well  filled,  and 
extremely  filthy.  This  may  be  attributed,  however,  to 
defective  laws,  as  every  offender  is  required  to  be  sent  to 
Portugal  for  trial,  and  sometimes  years  elapse  before  he 
leaves  the  island. 

In  addition  to  Funchal,  there  are  several  other  pretty 
towns,  among  which  are  Santa  Cruz,  Porto  Delgada,  and 
San  Vincent^,  on  the  north  side  pf  the  island,  and  Canical 
and  Comancha,  on  the  east  side.  The  principal  objects  of 
interest  to  the  tourist  are,  the  Curr&l — ^a  circular  gorge, 
as  the  name  implies,  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains — the 
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winding  pass  at  Estroza,  and  the  Convent  of  Our  liady  of 
the  Mountain,  the  highest  bnilding  on  the  island. 

There  are  also  many  fine  rides  in  the  interior.  After 
ascending  the  heights  in  rear  of  Fimchal,  yon  may  travel 
miles  on  miles,  over  hard  and  wdl-conditioncd  roads,  or 
bridle-paths,  bordered  with  hedges  of  roses  and  myrtles; 
with  trellises  supporting  an  infinite  variety  of  gandy 
coloured  creepers,  or  aromatic  shrubs  that  load  the  air  with 
perfome;  or  with  stone  walls,  literally  bnried  beneath  the 
long  trailing  vines  loaded  down  with  their  rich  dusters  of 
gn^cs.  Gardens  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  extensive  vine- 
yards, and  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  maize,  arrest 
the  attention  on  every  hand.  Neat  cottages  are  discovered 
imbosomod  amid  thickets  of  tropical  plants;  and  the  hum- 
bler habitations  of  the  peasantry,  with  their  low  walls 
formed  of  huge  blocks  of  lava,  and  their  tall  thatches  of 
broom,  are  constantly  peeping  out  from  the  luxuriant 
foliage  which  surrounds  them.  Through  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains,  glimpses  open  of  almost  fathomless  depths,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  are  labyrinths  of  sweet-scented  shrub- 
beries, miniature  forests  of  dahlias,  fuchias,  hydrangeas, 
geraniums,  variegated  convolvuli,  and  Ethiopian  lilies. 
The  spreading  plane  tree,  the  majestic  palm,  the  dark  and 
glossy-leaved  banana,  and  the  Madeira  walnut,  enlivened 
now  and  then  by  the  white  tufls  of  the  cotton- wood,  abound 
on  the  lower  terraces;  and  the  beetling  cliffs  above  are 
crowned  with  mountain-heath  and  laurel,  with  towering 
cedars,  oaks,  and  elms.  Over  all  this  bright  and  glorious 
scenery  rests  an  atmosphere  remarkably  soft,  pure,  and 
transparent 

Travelling  is  usually  performed  on  the  Madeira  ponies 
— a  tough  and  hardy  race  of  animals,  like  the  Shetland 
breed— or  in  sedans.  The  latter  are  generally  preferred  by 
the  ladies.    The  hauling  of  heavy  articles  is  principally 
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done  by  tho  small  oxen  of  the  iakud,  on  Blcdges  resombUng 
tiie  stone  boats  in  use  among  American  formers.  These 
are  employed  oltogetber  in  the  sei^rt  towns,  for  conveying 
pipes  of  wine;  but  the  liquor  is  brought  from  the  interior, 
in  sheep-skins,  sowed  together  so  as  nearly  to  preserve  the 
form  of  the  animal,  which  are  slung  over  the  bocks  of  the 
peosonts. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madeira  ore  of  Moorish  origin,  though 
fi-ee  negroes,  and  descendants  of  the  European  roce,  ore 
fiequently  to  be  met  with.  The  men  ore  toll,  muscular, 
and  well-built.  The  women,  particularly  among  the  pea- 
santry, ore  masculine  and  vigorous,  and  rarely  exhibit  any 
traces  of  beauty:  as  they  shore  the  labours  of  their  hus- 
bands, the  softness  natural  to  the  sex  is  very  soon  destroyed. 
All  ore  tough  and  heorty,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
and  long-continued  fatigue.  Among  the  higher  classes,  the 
fashions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ore  imitated  or  copied ;  and 
rustling  silks  and  gay  velvets  ore  often  seen  in  the  streets. 
The  dress  of  the  peasant  is  for  less  expensive,  yet  quite 
picturesque :  the  men  wear  trowsers  descending  os  low  as 
the  knee,  and  shirts  and  jackets  of  the  brightest  colours ; 
and  the  women,  bodices  loced  with  pretty  ribbons,  and 
short  gaily-striped  petticoats.  A  conical  cop,  common  to 
both  sexes,  completes  the  costume. 

The  difference  between  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Madeira  indicates  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  The  former 
barely  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually, 
principally  consisting  of  stoves,  rice,  and  oil;  while  more 
than  eight  thousand  pipes  of  wine,  valued  at  over  one  and 
a  half  million  of  dollars,  are  exported  during  the  same 
period.  Most  of  the  cereal  grains,  sugar,  coffee,  and  taro^ 
are  produced  in  abundance.  Large  quantities  of  fine  beef^ 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  are  also  furnished  to  the  vessels  that 
stop  at  the  island.    But  the  great  staple  is  the  &i*-&med 
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Hadeir*  wine,  the  best  qualities  of  which,  the  connoisseur 
need  not  be  told,  come  from  the  "  south-side."  Great  care 
is  taken  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  wine,  and  the 
laws  are  so  strict,  that  eyen  the  genuine  article,  once 
shipped,  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  island. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  the  wine  is  certainly  very 
primitive,  and  differs  but  little  from  tRat  in  yogue  among 
the  nations  of  the  East  in  olden  times.  The  grapes  are 
deposited  in  an  elevated  yat,  usually  about  six  feet  square 
and  two  feet  deep,  under  an  open  shed  covered  with  a  thatch 
roof.  Some  half  a  dozen  bare-legged  and  bare- footed  pea- 
sants then  spring  into  the  vat,  and  commence  stamping 
furiously,  accompanying  their  motions  with  a  rude  song. 
After  this  process  has  been  continued  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  the  legs  of  the  men  are  scraped,  and  the  pomace 
set  up  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and  bound  about  with  the 
young  cuttings  of  the  vine.  A  lever,  to  which  a  large 
stone,  or  rock,  is  attached  by  a  screw,  is  now  applied,  and 
the  juice  expressed  into  tubs— one  gallon  being  generally 
obtained  from  two  bushels  of  grapes.  The  must  is  drawn 
off  into  casks,  in  which  it  ferments;  it  is  then  clarified  with 
gypsum  or  isinglass,  and  the  necessary  spirit  imparted  to 
it  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  gallons  of  brandy  to  a 
pipe. 

Having  completed  their  repairs,  the  Exploring  Squadron 
weighed  anchor  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  September, 
and  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Funchal,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Cape  de  Yerdes.  Delightful  weather,  and  cool  breezy 
winds,  attended  them  during  the  whole  time  they  were  at 
sea.  Passing  Bonavista,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Yerdes,  to 
which  the  sailors  have  given  the  sobriquet  of  "  Bonny- 
wiskers,''  without  stopping,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  island 
of  Mayo,  belonging  to  the  same  group,  which  loomed 
darkly  in  the  distance,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
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the  6th  of  October,  and  shortly  before  midnight  layto  off 
St.  Jago,  the  principal  island.  On  the  night  of  the  6th,  a 
most  brilliant  display  of  the  radiate  animalcubs,  known  as 
Medussa,  or  sea-nettles,  was  witnessed.  The  vast  expanse 
of  waters  seemed  paved  with  inmmierable  diamonds  that 
out-sparided  the  stars  which  glimmered  above  them,  and 
wavy  floods  of  phosphorescent  light  dashed  against  the 
vessels,  or  rolled  slowly  in  towards  the  shore.  Long  trains 
of  glittering  light  marked  the  courses  of  the  fish;  and  the 
motion  of  a  rudder,  or  the  disturbance  occasioned  in  the 
water  by  anything  thrown  overboard,  produced  beautiful 
flashing  coruscations.  A  number  of  experiments  were 
made,  from  which  it  was  satis&ctorily  ascertained  that  the 
animalcul»  did  not  extend  below  eighteen  fiithoms'  water. 

In  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  the  fleet  turned  the 
tall  bluff  upon  which  stands  the  flag-staff  and  a  ruined  forti- 
fication, on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and 
came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Porto  Praya. 

The  Cape  de  Yerdes  were  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1460,  and  are  still  subject  to  the  crown  of  PortugaL  The 
islands  are  about  twenty  in  number,  and  contain  seventy- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  thirty  thousand  of  whom  reside 
in  St.  Jago.  The  population  is  principally  composed  of 
mulattoes  and  blacks,  there  being  but  few  native  Portu- 
guese. Some  of  the  blacks  adhere  to  their  vernacular 
tongue ;  but  the  common  medium  of  conversation  is  a  jargon 
compounded  of  the  Negro  and  Portuguese  dialects.  Near 
the  sea  the  islands  are  low,  sandy,  and  barren;  but  further 
inland  there  are  lofty  hills  and  mountains,  which  afford 
pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  goats.  On  the 
coast,  the  water  is  brackish;  but  it  is  brought  from  the 
interior— except  in  St.  Jago — of  good  quality,  in  goatskins, 
on  the  backs  of  asses.  The  islands  are  only  tolerably  fer- 
tile, and  are  subject  to  frequent  droughts,  probably  occa- 
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stoned  by  the  preralenoe  of  the  dry  hot  winds  blowing 
from  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert  of  Africa.  In  1832,  the 
inhabitants  suffered  severely  from  a  visitation  of  this  cha- 
racter. Thdr  cattle  were  starved,  and  they  would  them- 
selves have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  contributions 
made  for  their  relief  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the 
United  States.  The  generous  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  the 
latter  government  is  still  remembered  among  them  with  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude.  The  climate  is  said  to  be 
healthy,  though  very  warm.  The  rainy  season  continues 
only  three  months;  it  commences  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  terminates  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  every- 
thing assumes  a  livelier,  fresher,  and  more  verdant  appear- 
ance. 

The  productions  of  this  group  of  islands  are  not  numerous, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  the  vessels  stopping 
there  for  many  articles  of  comfort  and  convenience,  for 
which  thoy  exchange  their  own  products.  Beef,  poultry, 
eggs,  fresh  fish,  cabbages,  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes,  com, 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  bananas,  dates,  tamarinds,  limes, 
oranges,  and  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  are  usually  quite 
plenty.  Sugar  and  coffee  are  also  raised  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  an  inferior  quality  of  wine,  but  a  small  portion 
of  which  is  exported,  is  likewise  produced.  A  palatable 
article  of  cheese  b  made  from  goats'  milk.  The  flour  used 
is  imported,  principally  from  the  United  States;  but  a  very 
good  kind  of  bread  is  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  mani- 
hot,  or  cassada  plant,  which  are  also  roasted  and  eaten  like 
potatoes.  The  fecula,  or  starch,  obtained  by  scraping  and 
washing  the  roots,  is  called  tapioca. 

Coarse  salt,  hides,  goatskins,  wine,  and  archil,  are  the 
main  exports.  The  salt  plantations,  as  they  are  called,  are 
situated  on  the  level,  alluvial  ground,  near  the  coast  The 
land  appropriated  to  the  purpose  is  plotted  into  vats,  by 
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banks  of  day,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  which  become 
baked  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  salt  water  is  then 
pumped  into  the  vats  from  wells,  and  exposed  to  evapora- 
tion. It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  a  whole  family, 
men,  women,  and  children,  engaged  in  the  '^  plantation." 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  neatness,  and  the  walks 
between  the  vats  are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Archil  is 
a  lichen,  which  grows  on  the  rocks,  and  is  found  both  in 
the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  It  yields  a  rich 
purple  colour,  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  not 
durable.  The  blue  pigment,  litmus,  is  prepared  from  it. 
At  the  Cape  de  Yerdes,  archil  is  a  government  monopoly; 
ninety  thousand  millreas— equal  to  eleven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling — ^being  paid  by  a  com- 
pany for  the  annual  crop. 

The  houses  of  the  Cape  de  Yerdians  are  miserable  huts, 
built  of  stone,  not  six  feet  high,  and  thatched  with  salt  hay, 
or  palm  leaves.  Some  are  circular,  some  square,  and  others 
oblong.  Occasionally  one  may  be  seen  with  a  shingled 
roo£  As  fuel  is  scarce,  the  estiercol  of  the  ass  is  used  in 
its  stead,  as  hunters  and  travellers  on  the  American  prai- 
ries use  the  boh  de  vache  of  the  buifulo.  Horses  are  found 
hero,  but  the  principal  beast  of  burden  is  the  uss,  which 
carries  its  load  in  panniers.  A  long  string  of  the  animals, 
frequently  seen  dashing  at  full  speed  over  the  sand,  is  called 
tkhato. 

White  cotton  shirts,  aprons,  and  trousers,  are  worn  by 
the  men,  with  dark  vests,  generally  purchased  at  second 
hand  from  the  crews  of  the  vessels  frequenting  the  islands. 
Sometimes  they  wear  straw  hats  on  their  heads,  but  oftener 
nothing.  Party-coloured  turbans  and  handkerchiefs  form 
the  head-gear  of  the  women ;  a  shawl  fastened  about  the 
waist,  and  another  thrown  over  the  bust  and  tied  behind| 
complete  the  dress. 
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The  gobemador^  or  governor,  of  the  islands,  resides  at 
Porto  Praya,  in  St  Jago.  This  island  is  about  sixiy  miles 
in  circmnference,  and  is  the  most  fertile  tod  productive  of 
the  group.  The  former  capital  was  Ribeira  Grande,  but 
Porto  Praya  now  enjoys  that  distinction.  The  latter  con- 
tains between  two  and  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  overlooking  the  bay.  Its 
whitewashed  walls  and  battlements  may  be  descried  hx 
out  at  sea,  and  betoken  a  greater  deal  of  cleanliness  than 
is  witnessed  on  landing.  Blind  beggars  Mid  naked  chil- 
dren— ^pigs,  fowls,  and  monkeys— cross  the  path  at  every 
step.  Black  soldiers,  with  huge  muskets  generally  out  of 
repair,  patrol  the  entrada  of  the  Presidio^  or  governor's 
house;  and  a  squad  of  dirty  recruits  going  through  the 
manual  exercise,  is  usually  the  most  striking  object  in  the 
plaza.  Officers,  as  well  as  men,  including  the  governor, 
are  black.  A  market  is  held  daily  in  the  square,  when 
there  are  any  vessels  in  port. 

A  rocky  ghaut,  or  pass,  leads  to  the  Valley  of  Dates,  half 
a  mile  west  of  the  town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  island.  Here  was  formerly  the  public  foun- 
tain, from  which  water  was  obtained  ibr  the  inhabitants 
and  shipping.  They  are  now  supplied  by  a  reservmr, 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  filled 
with  water  brought  in  iron  pipes  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  a  rich  loam,  and  the 
date-tree  grows  luxuriantly.  Lime,  orange,  banana, 
cocoa-nut,   tamarind,  and  papaw  trees,*    are  also,  scat- 

*  The  papaw,  or  papaja,  growi  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twentj 
feet.  It  is  nearly  naked  to  the  top,  where  the  leaves  start  out  on  eveiy 
side,  with  long  footstalks.  The  frnit,  about  the  size  of  a  mdon,  grows 
between  the  leaves,  and  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  meat,  like  ordinary 
vegetables.  The  jnioe  is  pungent  and  milky,  bat  this  is  eiiraoted  by 
the  process  of  boiling 
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tered  through  it,  together  with  othor  tropical  fruits  and 
plants. 

The  squadron  left  Porto  Praya  on  the  7ih  of  October, 
and  continued  their  course  southward,  in  search  of  the 
shoals,  said  to  lie  in  this  quarter  of  the  ocean,  off  the 
African  coast;  but  none  of  particular  importance  were 
discovered.  The  nights  were  clear  and  beautiful  till  near 
morning,  and  the  zodiacal  light  was  once  or  twice  observed. 
Falling  stars,  some  of  them  of  unusual  brilliancy,  were 
witnessed  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  October,  and  on 
the  nights  of  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  November. 
Large  shoals  of  dolphins,  and  wide  luminous  patches  of 
phosphorescent  animalculie,  were  also  seen.  About  the 
first  of  November  they  crossed  the  equator,  and  on  the 
22d  caught  sight  of  the  rich  neutral-tints,  resting,  like 
a  halo,  over  the  tall  and  rugged  summit  of  Cape  Frio, 
forty  miles  north  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Favoured  by  a  light 
wind  from  the  south-east,  they  entered  the  broad  harbour 
of  Rio,  under  fiill  press  of  canvass,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  23d,  having  accomplished  the  passage  in  ninety-five 
days,  about  twice  the  time  usually  required  by  a  vessel 
proceeding  directly  from  the  United  States.  The  store- 
ship  Relief  took  the  direct  course ;  but,  ia  oousequenco  of 
her  slow  sailing,  she  was  one  hundred  days,  three  of  which 
were  spent  at  the  Cape  de  Yerdes,  in  making  the  trip. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro— Palace  of  the  Emperor — His  Birthday — 
■Chnrehes  in  the  City — Snnday — Private  Dwellings — Streets  and 
Fountains — Nnmbor  of  Inhabitants — State  of  Edncation — Foncrals 
— ^Amosements — Condition  and  Oocapations  of  the  Slaves — Sabnrbs 
of  the  City — Appearance  of  the  Country — ^The  Empire  of  Brazil — 
Prodocts — ^Hines — ^Imports  and  Exports — Sailing  of  the  Squadron. 

CoMiMO  from  the  sea,  Rio  Janeiro,  or  more  properly,  per- 
haps, Rio  do  Janeiro,  presents  a  grand  and  imposing 
appearance.  The  city  is  built  on  the  southern  shore,  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hay  of  the  same  name.  Near  it, 
but  higher  up,  is  the  pretty  town  of  San  Domingo,  and 
directly  opposite  is  Praya  Grande.  The  bay  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and 
sprinkled  here  Mid  there  with  small  evergreen  islands. 

On  the  right,  as  you  pass  up  to  the  anchorage,  is  Fort 
Santa  Cruz,  at  the  foot  of  Signal  Hill ;  on  the  left  is  Fort 
St  Lucia,  on  an  island  near  the  mainland ;  beyond  this,  in 
the  same  direction,  is  Sugar  Loaf  Hill — an  isolated  rock 
one  thousand  feet  high,  around  whose  lofty  crest  the  whit« 
fleecy  clouds  for  ever  linger;  and  further  on  are  the 
notched  and  uneven  peaks  of  Gavia  and  Corcovado.  In 
front  is  the  busy  and  thriving  capital  of  the  Brazilian 
empire — a  forest  of  tapering  masts  and  spars  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  richly  decorated  churches,  glittering  facades, 
and  massive  tiled  roofis,  in  the  rear.  Behind  these  are  the 
blooming  environs  of  the  city — gay  gardens,  delightful 
qumicu^  cool  shady  groves,  and  verdant  forests,  stretching 
far  away  into  the  interior — ^a  constant  succession  of  beauti- 
ful objects  meeting  the  eye,  till  the  view  is  bounded  in  the 
west  by  the  towering  pinnacles  of  the  Organ  Mountains, 
boldly  pencilled  against  the  pure  azure  of  a  tropical  sky. 
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St.  ChristoYal,  in  the  suburbs  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  the 
usual  residence  of  the  Emperor,  Pedro  II. ;  but  his  prin- 
cipal levees  are  held  at  the  city  palace,  which  he  occupies 
on  all  great  occasions.  This  is  almost  the  first  prominent 
object  that  presents  itself  after  ascending  the  rickety  stairs 
at  the  usual  place  of  landing.  It  stands  on  the  Rua  Direita, 
the  broadest  street  in  the  city,  and  is  a  heavy  stone  struc- 
ture in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram.  It  has  a  front  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  extends  about  two  hundred  feet 
to  the  rear.  The  main  centre  building  is  three  storeys  high, 
and  the  wings  two  storeys.  On  one  side  of  the  court,  in  the 
centre  of  the  palace,  is  the  Senate  House,  and  on  the  other 
a  splendid  church,  belonging  to  the  Carmelite  friars,  near 
which  is  the  Imperial  chapel,  a  pretty  little  bijou  of  a  thing, 
erected  by  the  mother  of  the  emperor.*  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  palace,  in  the  Campo 
de  Aclangao. 

While  the  Exploring  Squadron  was  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Rio,  the  emperor  made  a  visit  to  the  city  palace  in  state, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  birth-day,  which  took  place  on  the 
2d  of  December.  Escorted  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  he 
entered  the  city  about  noon,  in  a  splendid  gilt  carriage, 
English  built,  drawh  by  eight  cream-coloured  horses,  guided 
by  grooms  in  rich  liveries.  Ilis  two  sisters,  one  sixteen 
and  the  other  fourteen  years  of  age — the  former  of  whom 
afterwards  married  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  Lotus 
Philippe — ^rode  in  the  carriage  with  him.  The  inhabitants 
collected  everywhere  on  the  line  of  his  route  to  welcome 
him.  Triumphal  arches  spanned  the  streets;  rich  satin 
draperies,  intermingled  with  festoons  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial flowers,  ornamented  the  fronts  of  the  dwellings; 

•  The  Empress  was  for  a  long  time  ohildless,  and  made  a  tow  that 
she  would  erect  a  dmrch  when  she  hecame  a  mother,  which  she  reli- 
gionsl/ ftilfiUed 
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national  flagt  were  displayed  on  every  public  building; 
and  the  cnatom  hoose  was  ornamented  with  a  bright  col- 
lection of  standards,  conspieaous  among  which  was  that  of 
Uie  American  Union.  The  ships  in  the  bay  were  dressed 
with  flags,  and  at  twclvo  o'clock,  meridian,  a  grand  royal 
salute  was  fired  from  the  forts,  which  was  returned  by  the 
Tcssels  of  war.  As  the  imperial  pageant  passed  on,  loud 
prolonged  vhas  mingled  with  the  clashing  of  cymbals  and 
the  braying  of  trumpets.  The  emperor  was  then  but  a 
mere  lad,  only  thirteen  years  of  age;  yet  he  returned  the 
congratulations  of  his  subjects  with  ease  and  dignity. 
Arrived  at  the  great  square  in  front  of  tlie  palace,  which 
was  densely  crowded  with  citizens,  and  strangers  firom 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  .a  feu  de  joie  was  fired 
by  the  troops,  the  emperor  exhibited  himself  in  the 
balconies  of  the  palace,  and  a  levee^  attended  by  the 
foreign  ministers  and  their  suites,  completed  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day. 

Rio  abounds  in  churches.  On  ihe  outside  they  bear 
marks  of  decay,  and  the  steps  and  vestibules  are  frequently 
used  by  the  market  people  to  display  iheir  wares.  In  the 
interior,  however,  they  are  gorgeously  decorated  with  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver,  and  fine  spedmetis  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  music  is  always  good,  and  on  impor- 
tant occasions  especially  attractive.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  are  fast  losing  their 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  thenr  fore&thers.  The 
churches  are  regularly  opened  for  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  at  other  times  during  the  week,  but  they  are 
poorly  attended.  As  in  most  Catholic  countries,  Sunday 
is  a  complete  gala  day.  The  stores  and  shops,  particularly 
those  where  fency  articles  are  sold,  and  the  cafes  and  cofiee 
saloons,  tie  kept  open ;  hunting,  riding,  and  fishing,  usurp 
the  place  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the 
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rikud;  the  billiard-roomB  are  crowded;  and  the  perfor- 
mances at  the  theatres,  of  which  there  are  three  in  the  city, 
are  witnessed  by  a  £ftr  more  numerous  auditoiy  than  may 
be  seen  in  the  cathedral. 

The  English  and  American  residents  erected  a  neat 
Episcopal  church  near  the  public  gardens  on  the  bay  in 
1820,  which  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  has  a  yard 
in  fiont  paved  with  granite.  Service  is  held  here  with 
great  punctuality ;  and  there  are  missionaries  belonging  to 
other  denominations  residing  in  the  city. 

The  houses  are  built  of  granite,  large  beds  of  which  have 
been  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  blocks  are 
cemented  together  with  clay,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  lime,  which  is  principally  obtained  by  burning  sea-shells. 
The  floors,  beams,  and  rafters  are  made  of  the  hard  wood 
for  which  Brazil  b  famous.  This  is  susccptiblo  of  a  high 
polish,  and  might  be  made  to  add  very  much  to  the  neat- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  dwellings;  but  wainscoting  is 
scarcely  ever  seen,  and  the  interior  walls  and  ceilings  are 
usually  provided  with  a  rough  coating  of  plaster,  though 
the  apartments  of  the  wealthier  citizens  are  often  orna- 
mented with  stucco  work  and  fresco  painting  iu  rich  and 
fScuicifiil  designs,  or  with  silk  and  damask  curtains  and 
tapestries.  The  outer  walls  are  also  plastered,  and  gene- 
rally wear  a  lively  look.  Most  of  the  houses  are  two 
storeys  in  height,  though  some  exceed  this.  They  have 
tall  pyramidal  roofs,  surmounted  with  red  tiles,  which 
sometimes  project  fearfully.  The  doors  and  windows  have 
heavy  lintels  and  casings ;  and  jutting  balconies,  and  wide, 
disproportioned — ^though,  in  in  a  hot  day,  very  comfortable 
— ^verandas,  are  regarded  as  essential  requisites  to  every 
private  habitation. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  streets  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  lor  the  most  part  gloomy  and  sombre  in 
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appearance.  They  are  badly  paved  with  rudelj-fiishioned 
blocks  of  granite,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  are  the 
gntters,  the  reoeptaclea  of  all  the  filth  and  abomination 
of  a  seaport  town.  Sidewalks  are  mainly  dispensed  with, 
and  those  which  have  been  constmcted  are  neyer  in  good 
repair.  There  can  be  no  jnst  excose  for  the  want  of 
cleanliness  indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  streets.  The 
location  is  highly  fistvonrable ;  wheeled  vehicles  for  carry- 
ing burdens  are  comparatively  little  used,  only  a  few 
antique  coaches  and  two-wheeled  eakscas,  or  calashes, 
occasionally  jolting  along  over  the  rough  pavements ;  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  brought  in  aqueducts,  from 
the  CoToovado  and  Tejuca  mountains,  six  or  seven  miles 
distant.  There  are  numerous  fountains,  also,  scattered 
over  the  city,  in  the  plazas,  or  squares ;  and  sparkling  jets 
of  crystal  water  may  be  seen  in  all  directions,  diffusing 
their  grateful  coolness  through  the  heated  and  impure 
atmosphere.  Some  of  the  reservoirs  have  tastefully  con- 
structed edifices  erected  over  them,  which  are  alike  useful 
and  ornamental.  The  inhabitants  rely  almost  entirely 
upon  the  fountains  for  water  for  domestic  purposes,  which 
is  carried  by  their  slaves  in  jars,  or  buckets,  on  their 
heads ;  and  '*  from  dusky  mom  till  dewy  eve,''  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  motley  collection  of  water-carriers,  en- 
gaged in  filling  their  vessels,  chattering  the  while  like  so 
many  magpies,  and  laughing  and  jesting  gaily  with  their 
companions.  Near  the  fountain  of  Ilafariz,  the  largest  in 
the  city,  there  are  two  stone  basins,  fifty  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  wide,  which  are  daily  filled  with  from  two  to 
three  hundred  negro  washerwomen,  who  stand  in  the  water, 
often  half-naked,  all  the  day  long,  constantly  drubbing  and 
rinsing  thdr  clothes. 

The  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  contains  not  far  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inha))itants,  a  great  part  of  whom 
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are  Blaves.  In  fi>rmer  jeara,  the  society  was  not  yeiy 
good,  but  lattei'ly  there  has  been  a  change  fur  the  bettor  in 
this  respect,  though  there  is  still  sufficient  room  for  im- 
provement. Comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  educa- 
tion, especially  among  the  female  sex.  The  presence  of 
the  foreign  ministers  and  their  suites,  and  of  intelligent 
merchants  and  travellers,  has  given  a  higher  tone  and 
polish  to  society,  though  the  intercourse  between  the  Bra- 
zilians and  the  citizens  of  other  countries  is  not  altogether 
firee  from  restraint.  This  may  be  attributed,  partly  to  the 
natural  jealously  of  their  dispositions,  and  partly  to  the 
consciousness  of  their  defective  education.  Females  are 
rarely  seen  at  public  assemblages  and  parties,  and  the 
visits  which  they  interchange  with  each  other  are  rather 
formal  and  ceremonious  than  cheerful  and  friendly.  These 
impediments  and  drawbacks  to  an  easy  and  unrestrained 
social  intercourse  are  gradually  being  softened  down,  and 
they  must  soon  entirely  disappear.  The  time  cannot  be 
very  hi  distant  when  Rio  will  become,  what  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  richest  countries  on  the  American  continent 
ought  to  be,  as  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  refinement  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  for  its  importance  and  advantages  as  a 
commercial  city. 

A  fondness  for  meretricious  display  and  ornament  is 
exhibited  by  both  sexes  in  their  dress;  they  endeavour  to 
ioUow  the  French  moJe,  but  are  such  zealous  copyists  that 
they  very  often  overdo  the  original.  This  is  much  better, 
however,  than  the  opposite  extreme.  It  b  certainly  more 
desirable  that  the  Brazilian  ladies  should  appear  in  dresses 
powdered  with  jewels,  or  fringed  with  silver,  or  in  party- 
coloured  robes  and  ribbons,  on  the  most  unsuitable  occa- 
sions, than  that  they  should  be  confined  to  their  boudoht 
— their  only  knowledge  of  the  world  derived  from  occa- 
sional glimpses  through  their  half-opened  jalousies   and 
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from  the  balconiefl  of  their  apartments— or  immured  for 
life  in  the  dark  walk  of  a  convent.  Ease  and  suayitj  of 
manners  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  a  ''reverence  for 
Tnrkej  carpets  and  ormobtJ' 

There  is  a  large  public  library,  and  a  well-stored 
museum,  in  the  city.  The  latter  is  open  twice  a  week, 
and  both  are  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  to  be  witnessed  in 
Rio  is  a  funeral,  particularly  of  one  of  the  wealthier  classes; 
for  poverty,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  rarely  troubled  with 
ceremony.  The  body  of  the  humble  labourer  or  artisan  is 
carried  to  the  Misericordia;  a  hasty  prayer  is  said,  a  little 
lime  sprinkled  over  his  decaying  remains,  and  he  is  thrown 
into  a  trench  with  some  half-a-dozen  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  and  left  to  his  long  sleep;  while  his  neighbour  of 
distinction  is  borne  to  his  last  resting-place,  attended  with 
all  the  pageantry  of  woe.  His  body  is  wrapped  in  satin 
robes,  and  his  coflfin  is  decorated  with  a  scarlet  pall  orna- 
mented with  silver  lace  and  fringe.  The  latter  is  placed 
on  a  black  hearse,  overhung  with  long  nodding  plumes, 
and  drawn  by  mules  in  rich  trappings,  sometimes  covered 
with  silver  bells.  The  driver  wears  a  cocked  hat,  trimmed 
with  lace,  and  adorned  with  a  black  plume.  The  hearse 
is  preceded  by  altar-boys  in  their  church  dresses,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  black  servants  of  the  deceased,  all  bearing 
lighted  wax  candles.  Arrived  at  the  church,  or  chapel, 
where  the  services  are  to  be  performed,  the  coffin  is  tem- 
porarily deposited  near  the  altar,  and  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives arrange  themselves  along  the  aisles.  All  the  specta- 
tors having  been  furnished  with  lighted  tapers,  the  priests 
enter  from  the  sacristy  arrayed  in  their  rich  sacerdotal 
vestments.  Clouds  of  odorous  smoke  are  emitted  from  the 
swinging  gold  and  silver  censers,  and  mass  and  the  funeral 
rites  are  said  from  splendidly  illuminated  service-books. 
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This  done,  tho  pall  is  removed,  the  eoffin  opcnedy  and 
holy  water  thrown  over  the  dead,  after  which  the  body  b 
taken  to  the  place  of  interment. 

A  £ftvourite  burial-place  is  the  Campo-Santo,  or  cemetery, 
near  the  Imperial  chapel.  This  is  an  amphitheatre,  with 
high  walls,  in  which  the  vaults  are  built,  surrounding  a 
flower-garden.  The  coffins  are  deposited  in  niches  just 
large  enough  for  their  admission,  which  are  closed  up  with ' 
mason-work. 

Notwithstanding  their  reserve  on  ordinary  occasions,  the 
citizens  of  Rio  Janeiro  are  fond  of  amusements.  There 
are  three  theatres  in  the  city,  all  of  which  are  well  attended. 
Hunting,  riding,  and  fishing,  are  fiivourite  pastimes.  White- 
jacket  halls^  so  called  from  the  £Eict  that  the  gentlemen  who 
attend  them  appear  in  white  jackets  and  trousers,  and  the 
ladies  in  white  dresses,  without  ornaments  or  jewelry,  are 
held  monthly  at  Praya  Grande;  and  similar  entertain- 
ments are  frequently  given  at  Gloria  Botofogo,  and  other 
small  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

The  great  excess  of  the  slave  over  the  white  population 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  is  soon  noticed  by  the  stranger.  The 
former  are  nearly  five  times  more  numerous  than  the  latter. 
In  the  city,  burdens  are  carried  almost  exclusively  by 
slaves,  and  scores  of  them  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  bearing  their  water-buckets,  or  staggering  under 
packages  of  hides  or  bags  of  coffee.  They  usually  go  in 
gangs  of  from  twelve  to  thirty,  sometimes  yoked  together 
with  heavy  necklaces  of  iron,  and  attended  by  a  driver, 
and  at  others  headed  by  a  leader,  one  of  their  own  number, 
who  carries  a  small  tin  rattle,  filled  with  stones,  with  which 
he  keeps  time.  They  move  along  at  a  slow  trot  humming 
a  monotonous  refrain,  the  words  of  which  are  often  changed, 
though  the  sound  b  rarely  varied.  Many  masters  rely 
solely  upon  the  income  derived  firom  the  earnings  of  their 
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slaves,  who  are  required  to  pay  over  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents,  according  to  their  ability,  every  evening.  If 
they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  earn  more  daring  the  day,  the  sur* 
plus  is  their  own ;  but  if  they  ful  to  produce  the  prescribed 
amount,  they  are  severely  whipped.  The  females,  who  are 
not  employed  as  house  servants,  work  at  millinery,  or  other 
light  handicrafts. 

Those  slaves  that  carry  burdens  in  the  streets,  or  work 
in  the  fields,  are  poorly  fed  and  scantily  dothed,  scarcely 
ever  wearing  anything  more  than  a  slight  covering  about 
the  loins.  Unlike  the  owners  of  slaves  in  most  civilixod 
countries,  the  Brazilians  manifest  but  little  feeling  for  their 
servants.  When  they  become  worn  out,  or  seriously  dis- 
eased, they  are  generally  turned  into  the  world,  without 
compunction,  and  left  to  die  unfriended  and  alone. 

In  1830,  the  slave  trade  was  prohibited ;  but  from  seven 
to  ten  thousand  blacks  are  now  imported,  annually,  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  Pains  are  taken,  however,  to  prevent 
their  increase.  The  two  sexes  are  usually  locked  up  at 
night  in  different  apartments,  and  all  intercourse  between 
them  is  prevented  as  &r  as  possible. 

If  within  the  city  of  Rio  the  eye  is  pained  by  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  stone  and  mortar — very  few  of  the 
houses  having  either  yards  or  gardens — ample  atonement 
is  made  for  this  defect  in  the  suburbs  and  environs.  Here 
all  is  bright  and  beautiful  A  superabundant  vegetation, 
flowers  of  the  gayest  colours,  gardens  filled  with  ^it  trees 
and  choice  shrubby  plants,  and  wide-spreading  groves  of 
tamarinds,  oranges,  and  bananas,  extend  to  the  foot  of  the 
distant  mountains.  But  the  delightinl  quhUaSj  or  country 
residences,  half  hidden  by  thick  screens  of  mangrove 
bushes,  or  peeping  out  from  behind  hedges  of  laurels  and 
myrtles,  or  rows  of  quaintly  clipped  arbour  vitee,  constitute 
the  chief  attraction  as  you  progress  towards  the  interior. 
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There  are,  likewue,  fields  of  com  and  sagar  cane  in  the 
champaign  country,  and  on  the  Hlopca  of  the  hills  are  the 
oo£fee  plantations,  presenting,  in  the  season,  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  ephemeral  white  blossoms.  Wild  roses,  tufts  of 
sweet  scented  marjoram,  and  different  varieties  of  cacti, 
spring  up  hj  the  wayside,  and,  ever  and  anon, 

**  Tho  white  CamelU  rean 
Its  innocent  and  tnnqoil  eye." 

Further  on,  are  bosky  dingles  and  leafy  coverts,  from 
-whence  the  shrill  chirp  of  the  cicada  is  heard  long  after  the 
dense  forests  that  limit  the  view  in  the  west  are  overspread 
with  the  sober  hue  of  the  passing  day. 

Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  is  generally  regarded  as  tho  dis- 
coverer of  BraziL  lie  visited  the  country  in  1500,  when 
on  his  way  to  tho  East  Indies,  where  he  had  been  sent 
with  a  fleet  by  King  Emanuel  of  PortugaL  l^vious  to 
this  time,  however,  a  Spanbh  mariner,  by  the  name  of 
Lepe,  had  penetrated  as  fiur  south  as  the  Brazilian  strand, 
and  two  other  Castilian  navigators  had  landed  and  taken 
formal  possession  of  the  territory  for  the  crown  of  Castile ; 
but  the  claims  of  Spain  were  subsequently  relinquished  by 
the  treaty  of  Tordesillas.  Cabral  first  gave  it  the  name 
of  Santa  Cruz,  afterwards  changed,  by  his  sovereign,  to 
Brazil,  in  allusion  to  the  Brazil-wood  found  in  the  country, 
which,  in  turn,  derives  its  name  from  the  Portuguese 
hraza^  a  live  coal  or  fire,  referring  to  the  brilliant  red 
colour  of  this  important  dyeing  material. 

For  several  years  after  its  separation  from  Portugal, 
Brazil  was  subject  to  internal  political  dissensions  and 
commotions;  but  since  the  abdication  of  Pedro  I.  in  1831, 
it  has  been  tolerably  quiet,  and  has  steadily  improved  in 
commerce  and  advanced  in  refinement  The  government 
is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  a  sovereign  styled  an  Emperor. 
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The  legislative  power  is  rested  in  two  houses — the  Senate, 
and  the  Chaniher  of  Deputies.  The  people  seem  to  he  well 
satisfied  with  their  form  of  government,  bnt  there  exists  a 
very  friendly  feeling  towards  the  United  States  and  their 
institutions,  which  it  is  for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  both 
countries  sedulously  to  cultivate. 

Brazil  is  not  wanting  in  the  elements  of  greatness.  She 
embraces  within  her  boundaries  a  vast  area  of  territory—- 
above  three  million  square  miles — and  her  soil  is  highly 
fertile  and  productive.  Nature  has  projected  almost  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  her  on  a  magnificent  scale:  she  has 
four  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast;  her  plains  and  valleys 
are  vast  and  extensive,  and  her  rivers*  and  mountains 
grand  and  imposing.  Her  population  is  computed  to  be 
five  millions.  About  one-fourth  are  whites,  who  chiefly 
occupy  the  narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Minas  Geraes;  and  the  remainder  are  negroes, 
mulattoes,  and  Indians.  Many  of  the  savage  tribes  in  the 
interior,  who  live  remote  from  the  white  settlements  and 
mission  establishments,  are  exceedingly  ferocious. 

Few  countries  surpass  Brazil  in  the  richness  of  her 
Flora,  and  her  forests  are  truly  magnificent; — ^although 
the  second  growth  is  generally  thickly  matted  with  the 
bamboo  that  furnishes  the  material  for  the  huts  of  the  half- 
dvilized  Indians,  which  are  covered  with  thatches  of  palm. 
In  their  primeval  state  they  are  comparatively  free  from 
underbrush;  and  the  unsightly  daddocks,  which  so  often 
mar  the  beauty  of  northern  scenery,  are  rarely  encountered. 
Cedars,  as  stately  as  those  which,  in  ancient  days,  shaded 
the  brow  of  Mount  Lebanon,  rear  their  giant  limbs  towards 
the  sky.     Oaks,  of  various  fantastic  forms,  lofty  palms  and 

*  Stctmbotts  can  aiicend  the  Amaxon,  and  its  main  tributaiy  near 
its  aooroe,  the  Ucayali,  to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Tambo,  or  Apurimae, 
iiearlj  four  thonsand  miles  above  Panu 
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cnsalpinias,  wide  spreading  mangoes  and  tall  and  slender 
oecropias,  are  mingled  with  sycamores,  myrtles,  and  acacias 
— ^with  the  juvia,  the  cassada,  the  mahogany,  and  the 
macaw  tree.  In  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazon,  there  are 
miniature  forests,  or  groves,  of  cacao,  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Besides  the  rich  cabinet  and  dye-woods  found  in  the 
Brazilian  forests,  the  finest  timber  for  ship-building  is  also 
obtained  in  abundance.  Excellent  cordage,  resisting  the 
action  of  water,  is  manu£EU^ured  of  the  fibres  of  the  palm 
tree.  From  the  nuts,  or  seeds,  of  the  cacao,  the  prepara- 
tions known  as  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  made ;  this  tree, 
sometimes  called  the  chocolate-tree,  is  a  species  of  theo- 
broma,  growing  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  bearing  oyal 
and  pointed  pods,  in  which  are  the  numerous  seeds  imbed- 
ded in  a  white,  pithy  substance.  The  mango  produces  a 
fruit  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  resembling  the  egg  plant  in 
shape;  it  has  a  thick  outer  rind,  beneath  which  is  the  fruit, 
of  a  fine  golden  colour,  surrounding  a  pit  two  inches  long, 
to  which  it  adheres,  and  possessing  the  mingled  flavour  of 
pine-apple  and  spruce. 

The  agave,  hero  called  furcrcca^  bom  its  long  furcated 
leaves,  attaius  its  highest  state  of  perfection  in  iliis  dimate. 
Prominent  among  the  other  plants  and  shrubs,  are  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  orchis  tribe,  with  their  odorous 
and  beautiful  flowers,  the  vochysia  and  its  gorgeous  yellow 
blossoms,  the  cupheas  with  their  clusters  of  lilac  and  purple, 
the  lobelias  and  their  long  blue  spikes,  the  towering  organum, 
the  anil,  or  indigo  plant,  the  vanilla,  the  sarsaparilla,  and 
the  coffee-tree.  Until  of  late  years,  the  indigo  plant  was  not 
very  extensively  cultivated  in  Brazil.  It  is  usually  planted 
towards  the  latter  part  of  March,  twelve  pounds  of  seed  being 
allotted  to  the  acre,  and  if  the  season  is  favourable,  it  will 
be  ready  to  cut  by  the  first  of  July.    The  maturity  of  the 
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plant  is  indicated  by  the  bursting  forth  of  the  flower-bndsi 
Imd  the  expansion  of  the  blossoms.  Two  croppings  are 
taken  during  the  year.  The  indigo  is  extracted  by  steep- 
ing the  dried  leaves  and  stems,  or  by  allowing  them  to 
ferment  when  fresh ;  the  former  process  being  considered 
the  most  advantageous.  A  liquor  is  obtmned,  by  either 
mode,  which  is  churned  or  agitated  till  the  dye  begins  to 
granulate ;  the  flakes  are  then  permitted  to  settle,  the  re- 
maining liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  the  indigo  is  drained  in 
bags,  and  dried  in  boxes. 

One  of  the  chief  staples  of  Brazil  is  obtfdned  from  the 
coffco-bush.  This  shrub,  in  its  natural  state,  rises  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  but,  when  cultivated,  it  is 
kept  down  by  pruning,  to  five  or  six  feet,  for  the  greater 
convenience  thus  afforded  of  gathering  the  fruit.  The  main 
stem  is  upright,  and  has  a  light  brown  bark ;  the  branches 
shoot  out  horizontally  and  opposite,  crossing  each  other  at 
every  joint,  and  forming  a  sort  of  pyramid ;  the  flowers^ 
which  are  of  a  pure  white  colour,  like  those  of  the  Spanish 
jasmine,  grow  in  clusters,  at  the  roots  of  the  leaves,  along 
the  branches.  The  flowers  soon  fade,  and  are  replaced  by 
a  fi^t  resembling  a  cherry,  which  contains  a  yellow  glairy 
fluid  enveloping  two  seeds  or  coffee  berries.  The  seeds  are 
glued  together,  and  each  is  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  coria* 
ceous  membrane.  All  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Brazil, 
there  are  extonsivo  plantations  of  coffee,  the  culture  of 
which  is  said  to  be  highly  profitable.  When  the  chcrry- 
lookuig  fruit  assumes  a  deep  red  colour,  it  is  gathered,  and 
passed  between  two  wooden  revolving  rollers,  and  a  third 
fixed  one,  from  which  it  falls  upon  a  sieve  that  separates  the 
pulp  from  the  beans.  The  latter  are  then  steeped  for  a 
night  in  water,  carefully  washed  in  the  morning,  and  after- 
wards dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  now  detached  from  the 
coriaceous  husk  surrounding  them,  by  a  wooden  edge  wheel 
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turned  vertically  by  a  horse  or  mule,  and  the  membranes 
are  subsequcnUy  separated  from  the  berries  by  a  winnow- 
ing machine.  The  final  process  consists  in  spreading  the 
eofiee  npon  mats  or  tables,  picking  it  dean,  and  packing  in 
bags. 

Sugar  cane  grows  thriftily  in  the  low  grounds  and  inter- 
val knds,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits  are  also  produced ;  in 
the  interior,  on  the  more  elevated  localities,  where  the  vege- 
tation begins  to  creep  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees  natural  to  colder  climates  are  met 
with  in  great  variety. 

The  markets  in  the  Brazilian  towns  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  bee^  fish,  and  poultry,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
are  sold  in  the  streets.  The  principal  articles  of  food,  how- 
ever, especially  in  die  country,  are  came  seca^  or  dried 
bee^  and  ^rmo,  a  preparation  of  the  manihot. 

It  is  not  only  for  their  valuable  timber  that  the  forests  of 
Brazil  are  celebrated.  Numerous  species  of  parasites  and 
creepers  abound — ^bromelias,  bignonias,  honeysuckles,  and 
misletoes — which,  extending  their  long  sprays  from  tree 
to  tree,  from  limb  to  limb,  like  the  cordage  of  a  ship,  form 
leafy  coverts  that  afford  a  shelter  from  the  oppressivo  heat 
of  the  equatorial  sun,  to  the  brute  dcnuccns  of  these  vast 
woodland  solitudes.  Birds  dbplaying  in  their  plumage  all 
the  brilliancy  and  splendour  possible  to  combine  from  gold 
and  scarlet,  purple  and  emerald ;  fierce  and  ravenous  beasts, 
chattering  monkeys,  and  huge  scaly  serpents  and  alligators, 
frequent  these  dark  and  shady  retreats.  Conspicuous  among 
the  birds  is  the  couroucoo,  whose  plumage  is  purple,  green, 
and  gold,  beautifully  blended  together;  the  cephaloptem, 
which  has  a  singular  txA  on  its  head  like  a  parasol ;  the 
aicurus,  whose  head  is  variegated  with  yellow,  red,  and 
violet,  its  body  green,  the  tips  of  its  wings  red,  and  its 
long  tail  yellow ;  the  mocking-bird,  famous  for  its  unrival- 
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led  strains  of  richest  melody;  the  witwall,  or  golden  oriole, 
whose  swinging  nest,  depending  from  the  loftiest  tree, 
sways  to  and  fro  with  every  breeze ;  the  gay-coated  king- 
fisher; the  scarlet  macaw;  the  lustrous  jacamar;  theguara, 
of  a  vivid  red  colour ;  the  ootinga ;  and  the  many-tinted 
paroquet  Among  the  beasts,  are  the  jaguar,  or  ounce  of 
Brazil;  the  puma;  the  tapir;  the  cabial;  the  ant-eater; 
the  paca,  which  resembles  the  guinea-pig ;  and  the  arma- 
dillo, called  taton  by  the  nativef.  Of  the  monkeys  there  are 
upwards  of  twenty  difierent  species,  varying  in  colour  and 
size  frt>m  the  acari,  or  scarlet  monkey,  to  the  silky  tamarin. 

In  the  interior  of  Brazil,  west  of  the  Araguay  river,  and 
south  of  the  Acaray  mountains,  there  are  extensive  plains, 
wooded  near  the  streams,  but  elsewhere  covered  with  rank 
grass.  These  grassy  plains  are  called  Uanos  or  pampcu; 
countless  herds  of  wild  horses  and  cattle  roam  over  them  at 
will,  unchecked  and  unpursued,  save  by  the  guachos,  or 
herdsmen,  who  spend  most  of  their  time  upon  horseback, 
armed  with  the  knife  and  lasso.  Immense  numbers  of 
cattle  are  annually  taken  by  them  and  slaughtered,  chiefly 
for  their  hides  and  horns,  though  the  hams,  and  sometimes 
other  portions  of  the  carcass,  are  smoked  or  jerked.  After 
being  cured,  the  hides  are  bound  up  in  packages,  for  expor- 
tation, one  of  which  is  called  a  lastj  and  contains  twelve 
dozen. 

Not  more  famous  were  the  perils  of  Ormuz,  or  the 
diamonds  of  Golconda,  than  in  former  days  was  the  mine- 
ral wealth  of  Brazil.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  mea- 
surably exhausted,  yet  the  annual  products  of  the  mines  and 
diamond  washings,  at  this  time,  are  by  no  means  inconsi- 
derable. The  first  discovery  of  gold  was  made  in  1682,  at 
Calnprcta,  in  the  sands  of  the  Mandi,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Dolce.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  found  almost  every- 
where in  the  streams  and  ravines  at  the  foot  of  the  Brazilian 
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Andes,  from  the  fifth  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  southern 
latitude.  The  most  productive  mines  are  near  Villa  Rica, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  of  Cocaes.  A  remarkable 
example  is  here  presented  of  the  existence  of  this  mineral 
among  the  primitive  strata,  disseminated  in  small  grains, 
spangles,  and  crystab ;  great  quantities  of  native  gold,  in 
spangles,  being  obtained  from  beds  of  granular  quartz,  or 
micaceous  specular  iron.  There  are  also  many  valuable 
mmes  in  the  province  of  Minas  Oeraes,  where  the  metal  is 
found  in  veins,  in  beds,  and  in  grains,  among  the  alluvial 
loams ;  and  there  are  washings  yielding  handsome  profits, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Amazon. 

From  1790  to  1802,  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
avoirdupois,  of  gold,  were  annually  taken  from  Brazil  to 
Europe ;  but  the  yearly  product  is  now  estimated  at  only 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds,  of  the  value  of  one 
million  sterling. 

The  matrix,  or  original  repository,  of  the  diamond  of 
Brazil,  is  brown  iron  ore,  occurring  in  beds  of  slaty  quart- 
zose  micaceous  iron  ore,  or  composed  of  iron-glance  and 
magnetic  iron  ore.  The  diamond  mines  were  originally 
discovered  in  1728,  in  the  district  of  Serro-do-Frio.  The 
most  celebrated  mine  is  that  of  Mandanga,  north  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  on  the  Jigitonhonha.  The  river,  which  is  from 
three  to  nine  feet  deep,  is  made  nearly  dry,  by  drawing  the 
water  off  with  sluices  at  certain  seasons;  and  the  diamond 
gravel,  here  called  caacdUio^  is  removed  from  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  to  be  washed  elsewhere  at  leisure.  The  gravel  is 
always  collected  in  the  dry  season,  and  washed  during  the 
rainy.  For  the  latter  purpose,  a  stream  of  water  is  admitted 
into  a  number  of  boxes  containing  the  cascaUiOf  beneath  an 
oblong  shed.  Attached  to  each  box  is  a  negro  washer,  and 
there  are  inspectors  placed  at  regular  distances,  on  elevated 
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stools.  Great  precautions  are  taken  to  prerent  the  conceal^' 
nient  of  the  diamonds  by  the  washers,  and  when  one  is  dis- 
covered, the  finder  is  required  to  rise  up  and  exhibit  it 
When  the  negro  is  so  fortunate,  which  rery  rarely  happens, 
as  to  discover  a  gem  weighing  seventeen  and  a  half  carats,* 
he  recovers  his  liberty.  The  earth  of  the  bottom  lands  on 
either  side  is  as  rich  in  diamonds  as  that  in  the  channel  of 
the  river.  All  the  diamonds  found  in  the  district  of  Serro- 
do-Frio  are  deposited  monthly  in  the  treasury  at  Tejuco. 
The  amount  thus  delivered,  from  1801  to  1806,  has  been 
estimated  at  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand  <»rats 
annually. 

There  are  fine  mines  of  diamonds  on  the  Rio  Pardo,  and 
at  Tocaya,  in  the  district  of  Minas  Novas,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Jigitonhonha  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  largest 
diamonds,  however,  obtained  in  Brazil,  are  found  in  the 
cantons  of  India  and  Abaite. 

In  addition  to  these  great  mineral  treasures,  there  are 
mines  of  silver  and  platinum  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  canton  of  Abaitfi,  in  the  province  of  Minas  GeraSs, 
there  are  rich  lead  mines,  and  a  fine  mine  of  antimony  has 
been  opened  near  Sabar^  in  the  same  province.  Iron  ii 
likewise  found  in  Minas  Geraes,  at  Gasper-Saarez,  and 
there  are  extensive  iron  mines  and  furnaces  in  the  captainry, 
or  province,  of  St  Paul. 

The  commerce  of  Brazil  is  rapidly  increasing  and  ex- 
tending. Most  of  her  trade,  however,  is  carried  on  through 
the  vessels  of  other  nations,  although  she  has  a  very 
respectable  commercial  marine.  The  imports  amount  to 
about  five  million  pounds  sterling  annually,  and  the  exports 
ordinarily  exceed  that  sum.  Coffee  is  the  principal  article 
exported  from  the  central  provinces;  upwards  of  one  hun- 

*  A  diamond  of  that  Kse  is  worth  £2400  sierliitg 
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dred  and  thirty-fiye  million  pounds  being  shipped  every 
year,  principally  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  its  great  lival,  San 
Salvador,  or  Behia,  on  the  Bay  of  All  Saints.  From  the 
northern  provinces,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  are  exported 
through  the  ports  of  Pemambuco,  Maranham,  and  Para. 
The  best  caoutchouc  also  is  exported  from  Para,  in  large 
quantities;  it  is  extracted  from  the  stphonia  cahuca^  or 
tiphonia  ekutica,  which  is  found  in  other  parts  of  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  Brazil,  although  it  is  nowhere  so 
valuable  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Para.  Incisions  are  made 
into  the  tree,  through  the  bark,  in  several  places,  {com 
which  a  milky  juice,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  having 
the  consistence  of  cream,  is  discharged;  this  is  spread  upon 
clay  moulds,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  smoke  of  a  fire. 
The  latter  process,  however,  blackens  the  gum.  Of  late 
years,  the  juice  has  been  extensively  exported;  but  it  is 
generally  shipped  in  a  concrete  state.  It  is  better  known 
among  us  by  the  names  of  gum  elastic,  and  India  rubber, 
than  by  its  appropriate  one  of  caoutchouc. 

Hides,  tallow,  and  horns,  are  the  chief  products  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil.  The  most  important  seaport 
town  in  this  section  of  the  empire  is  Rio  Grande. 

To  the  United  States,  the  trade  of  Brazil  is  of  consider- 
able moment,  as  a  ready  market  is  afforded  in  the  latter  for 
a  portion  of  our  surplus  agricultural  products;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  she  is  the  greater  gainer  of  the 
two -^  since  our  imports  from  Brazil,  during  the  year 
ending  in  June  1847,  amounted  to  upwards  of  seven 
million  dollars,  whib  our  exports  were  a  little  short  of 
three  millions. 

In  consequence  of  the  unseaworthy  condition  of  the  Pea- 
cock, and  the  long  time  required  co  fit  her  for  continuing 
the  cruise,  the  squadron  was  detained  at  Rio  for  several 
weeks.    About  the  middle  of  December,  the  Relief  was 
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deapatched  to  Orange  Harbour,  to  cat  wood  for  the  use  of 
the  other  ressels,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  following,  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet  dropped  down  the  harbonr  of  Rio  and 
stood  out  to  sea,  directing  their  coarse  towards  the  same 
place  of  desUnaiion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Pamperoi — ^The  Bio  Negro— Qaaoho»— El  Cermen— Bucnof  kyrm 
— ^Popnlmtion  and  Besonroes — T««gniuw  de  Salinas — ^Indkm  Tribea — 
Alann  at  El  Cannen — ^Tierra  del  Faego— Straits  of  Le  Maire  and 
Magellan — Cape  Ilom — ArnTal  at  Orange  Ilarboinr. 


South  of  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  strong ' 
terlj  gales  preraii  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year,  which 
frequently  terminate  in  serere  pamperos^  or  hurricanes, 
the  effects  of  which  are  often  experienced  far  out  at  sea. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  rast  Uanos^  or 
grassy  plains,  in  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata,  which  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  The  currents  of  air 
here  collected,  being  walled  in  on  the  west  by  the  giant 
barriers  of  the  Andes,  and  finding  little  or  no  resistance  on 
the  east,  rush  forth  in  the  latter  direction,  mther  skimming 
softly  and  gently  over  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  or  plung- 
ing and  dashing  on  like  the  frightened  courser. 

Favoured  by  propitious,  though  light,  and  somewhat 
variable  winds,  the  Exploring  Squadron  held  on  their  way 
to  the  south.  On  the  25th  of  January  1839,  they  again 
approached  the  coast  of  South  America,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  the  southern  boundary  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Argentine  Republic  The  coast 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  is  low  and  barren,  consisting 
of  a  succession  of  sand-hills  and  downs  covered  with  a  diy 
and  sickly  vegetation,  where  the  stunted  shrubs  that  break 
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the  monotony  of  the  landscape  rarely  rue  to  tbe  dignity 
of  tree-hood, 

**  And  ahriTelled  herU  on  withering  stems  decaj.** 

Farther  inland,  there  are  immense  pampas,  over  which 
roam  countless  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  principally  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  descent, 
are  employed,  for  the  most  part  in  herding,  and  other  occu- 
pations incident  thereto.  The  costume  of  the  guadios^  or 
herdsmen,  is  strikingly  picturesque;  and  it  is  shown  to  full 
advantage,  when  the  wearer  is  mounted,  with  the  knife  in 
hb  girdle  and  the  lasso  at  his  saddle  bow,  pressing  for- 
ward in  hot  pursuit  after  the  lusty  bullock  flying  for  dear 
life  oyer  the  broad  grassy  plain.  It  usually  consists  of  a 
red  or  party-coloured  shirty  striped  or  plaidcd;  white 
Cossack  drawers,  fringed  at  the  bottom  of  the  leg,  which 
are  called  calzoom^  or  cdUondUcu  ;  wide,  loose  trousers,  of 
scarlet  dotb;  riding  boots,  fitting  tight  to  the  foot  and  leg, 
of  untanned  horse-hide;  a  gay  sash;  and  a  conical  cap, 
fiery  red,  with  a  large  tassel  dangUng  at  the  end.  Thus 
arrayed,  with  his  swart  countenance,  dark  mustachios,  and 
keen  penetrating  eyes,  the  guacha  is  either  formidable,  or 
bizarre^  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
mak^  his  first  appearance  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

Twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  stream,  is  El  Carmen,  a  small  town 
containing  about  five  hundred  inhabitants.  This  is  a  con- 
vict settlement,  under  the  authority  of  a  governor-general, 
and  there  are  usually  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  sta- 
tioned here.  The  esUmciaSf  or  residences,  of  the  better  and 
more  prosperous  inhabitants,  consist  of  a  dwelling-house 
iQade  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  divided  into  two  or  three 
cpinp«irtmeiit%  without  floor,  ceiling,  inner  doors,  or  fumi- 
Uff^  Qxo^pt  a  few  rough  benches  and  stools ;  outhouses  for 
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the  horses  and  slaves,  also  built  of  adobes;  and  a  coral  for 
the  catde — ^a  circular  indosure  surrounded  by  a  palisade 
fence,  constructed  of  poles  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  The  converted  Indians, 
who  collect  around  the  white  settlements,  and  are  called 
Indios  Mansos,  live  in  rudely  fashioned  huts,  or  toldos. 

Including  the  population  of  El  Carmen,  there  are  not  fkr 
from  three  thousand  inhabitants  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  the  settlement  on  the  Rio  Negro.  The  river  is  only  one- 
third  of  a  mile  wide,  but  it  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Chicula, 
two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 

When  Buenos  Ayrcs  first  acliieved  her  independence,  she 
was  connected  with  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  and  the  con- 
federation assumed  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
South  America,  afterwards  changed  to  the  United  Provinces 
of  La  Plata.  Difficulties  and  contentions,  artfully  promoted 
by  the  government  of  Brazil,  followed  the  separation  from 
the  mother  country;  and  afler  a  severe  and  bloody  struggle^ 
in  1813,  Paraguay  became  independent  of  the  confederacy, 
and  established  a  distinct  government  Shortly  alter  this, 
Brazil  laid  claim  to  Uruguay ;  another  fierce  and  protracted 
contest  ensued,  which  was  finally  terminated  in  1828,  by 
the  erection  of  the  disputed  territory  into  an  independent 
state.  Since  that  time  the  remaining  portion  of  the  con- 
federacy has  been  known  as  Buenos  Ayres,  and  latterly 
as  the  Argentine  Republic  Harmony  and  tranquillity, 
however,  have  not  generally  prevuled  in  the  country.  In- 
ternal dissensions  have  been  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of 
Brazil  and  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe;  and 
international  difficulties  have  been  occasioned  by  the  attempt 
of  Buenos  Ayres  to  enforce  her  right  to  the  sole  navigation 
of  the  La  Plata — a  right  which  would  probably  have  never 
been  invaded,  or  questioned,  had  she  been  as  great  and 
powerful  as  she  is  weak  and  humble. 
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Buenos  Ayres  contains  about  two  million  inliabitants, 
scattered  over  a  territory  nine  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent  Its  capital  is  Buenos  Ayres,  which  con- 
tains nearly  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  majestic  Rio  de  la 
Plata — the  river  of  silver.  The  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  style  of  building,  do  not  differ  very 
essentially  from  those  at  Rio  Janeiro.  In  the  interior  there 
are  several  other  towns  of  importance.  Mendoza,  contain- 
ing twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  San  Juan,  about  one- 
third  smaller,  are  situated  near  the  great  passes  through  the 
Andes.  Cordova  and  Tucuman  are  important  trading  towns, 
and  Salta,  on  the  Rio  Salado,  is  a  celebrated  market  for  mules. 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  delightful;  the  heavens  are 
serene;  the  atmosphere  is  soft  and  refreshing,  and  remark- 
able for  its  transparent  purity.  In  the  southern  provinces 
the  air  ia  so  dry  and  pure  at  certain  seasons,  that  fr>esh 
meat  will  keep  for  a  long  time  without  becoming  tainted. 

Grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  are  raised  with  compara- 
tively little  labour,  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  barren  land  along 
the  coast,  like  that  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro.  But 
the  inhabitants  seem  generally  disinclined  to  till  the  ground, 
and  their  whole  time  and  attention  are  directed  to  raising 
horses,  mules,  and  cattle.  Of  these  they  have  the  finest 
breeds  in  South  America,  and  the  mules  exhibited  every 
year  at  Salta  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  The  prices 
are  quite  moderate.  Bullocks  are  sold  at  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  head,  according  to  age;  and  horses  and  mules, 
when  broken  to  the  saddle,  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars. 
Buenos  Ayres  is  not  defident  in  mineral  stores;  she  has 
valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes,  from  which  above  four  million  pounds  sterling 
of  the  former  metal,  and  twenty-seven  millions  of  the  latter, 
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were  ootamed,  from  1790  to  1830;  but,  afler  all,  the  real, 
rabstantial  wealth  of  the  country,  consists  in  the  flocks  and 
herds  that  feed  upon  the  broad  plains  irrigated  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  La  Plata.  Numbers  of  horses  and  mules 
are  driven  over  the  mountains  to  Chili,  and  quantities  of 
hides,  beef,  tallow,  horns,  and  bones,  are  annually  exported. 

Salt  is  also  an  important  product  North  of  the  Colorado, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Negro,  there  are  nume- 
roas  salt  lakes — Ictguncta  de  salinas — ^upon  which  the  salt 
collects  in  incrustations.  It  is  obtained  in  great  quantities 
after  a  severe  rain,  when  the  soil,  which  seems  to  be  highly 
impregnated,  has  been  the  most  thoroughly  disturbed.  The 
water  soon  evaporates,  and  the  white  salt,  perfectly  pure, 
and  finely  crystallized,  appears  in  its  stead.  It  is  sold  on 
the  Colorado  and  Rio  Negro  for  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  a  small  plant  is  found, 
called  matie,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Paraguay  tea.  Sorsaparilla  and  vanilla 
likewise  abound  in  the  country. 

Most  of  the  animals  seen  in  Brazil  exist  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
There  are  deer  in  abundance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
salt  lakes;  ostriches  are  quite  common  on  the  prairies; 
tapirs,  cabials,  and  other  species  of  the  cavy  genus,  frequent 
the  grassy  hummocks  on  the  banks  of  the  streams ;  and 
ducks,  partridges,  pheasants,  cassowaries,  and  wild  geese, 
gratify  alike  the  ambition  of  the  sportsman  and  the  appe- 
tite of  the  epicure.  The  guanaco,  an  animal  belonging  to 
the  same  genus  with  the  llama,  is  also  frequently  seen;  and 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  country  there  is  a  very  pretty 
species  of  hare,  called  tapeti.  Porcupines  and  armadillos 
are  found  in  every  thicket. 

Ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
white  population  have  been  more  or  less  annoyed  by  the 
savage  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior — the  offshoots  of  the 
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great  Arancanian  fiamfly,  whose  descendanta  still  occupy 
the  Boathern  part  of  Cliili.  North  of  the  Colorado  are  tho 
Rangueles  Indians;  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Negro 
are  the  Pehuenches;  and  on  its  southern  bank  are  the 
Tehuiliches,  or  Patagonians,  who  are  said,  though  on  doubt- 
ful authority,  to  be  of  gigantic  stature,  but  mild  and  in- 
offensive iu  their  dispositions.  The  most  formidable  ene- 
mies of  the  whites  are  the  Chilenos  Indians,  who  inhabit 
the  mountiun  £Astnesses  separating  Chili  from  the  pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  usual  weapons  of  the  Indians  are 
a  long  lance,  and  the  bolaSf  or  balls;  the  latter  consisting 
of  two  leaden  balls  attached  to  either  end  of  a  stout  strip 
of  hide,  four  feet  long.  This  is  grasped  in  the  middle, 
whirled  over  the  head  a  few  times,  and  then  thrown  with 
astonishbg  velocity  and  precbion.  It  rarely  fails  to  dis- 
able the  object  aimed  at,  be  it  man  or  beast 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  Exploring  Squadron  off  the 
coast,  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  Rio  Negro,  fancying 
the  French  fleet  was  approaching  to  despoil  them,  became 
much  alarmed,  and  having  hastily  collected  their  cattle,  fled 
with  them  into  the  interior.  The  first  party  that  landed 
found  tlio  aiancias  deserted,  and  the  fires  smouldering  on 
the  rude  hearth-stones.  Tho  mistukc  was  soon  discovered, 
however,  and  the  people  gradually  ventured  forth  from  their 
places  of  concealment.  Partial  observations  and  siurveys 
were  made,  in  order  to  prepare  a  correct  chart  of  the  river — 
a  work  subsequently  completed  by  Lieutenant  Alden — and 
on  the  3d  of  February  the  squadron  again  got  under  way, 
and  proceeded  on  their  voyage. 

As  they  approached  the  southern  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent, flocks  of  speckled  haglets,  or  cape  pigeons,  and  alba- 
trosses, were  occasionally  seen;  the  moon  began  to  wear 
round  further  to  the  north,  and  the  nights  were  rendered 
gloomy  by  the  lengthening  shadows  which  it  cast.    On  the 
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12ih  of  Febroary  the  barometer  fell  rapidly,  and  Heavy 
Mjualls  of  rain,  mingled  with  hail  and  sleet,  followed.  When 
the  day  broke  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  the  dense 
mists  that  cnrtained  the  sky  had  lifted  sufficiently  to  enable 
objects  to  be  distinguished,  the  gray  diflfs  of  Staten  Land 
were  discovered ;  and,  not  long  after,  the  barren  rocks,  and 
snow-clad  mountain  peaks,  of  Tierra  del  Fuego— the  land 
of  fire — ^loomed  above  the  horizon,  dark,  bleak,  and  deso- 
late, and  showing  no  signs  of  vegietation,  except  here  and 
there  a  stunted  shrub  or  tree. 

The  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  may  well  be  called  iron- 
bound.  It  is  composed  of  huge  masses  of  trap  rock,  tra- 
versed by  red  veins,  indicating  its  volcanic  origin,  which 
rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet.  Inland,  there  are  mountains,  many  of  them  of  a 
conical  shape,  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level  Tall  isolated  rocks,  detached  from  the  main  shore, 
are  scattered  along  the  coast,  like  giant  sentinels  on  guard. 
Numerous  ravines  intersect  the  wall  of  rocks  behind  them, 
where  the  fierce  blasts  of  the  stormy  Atlantic  die  away  in 
echoes,  or  howl  the  requiem  of  some  gallant  ship  stranded 
amid  its  foaming  breakers.  Even  during  the  midsummer 
months  of  this  climate — January  and  February — ^the  moun- 
tains do  not  put  off  their  mantle  of  snow,  but  ever  wear  the 
same  cold  and  cheerless  appearance. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  is  separated  from  Patagonia  on  the 
north  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  named  after  the  Portu- 
guese navigator  who  discovered  them.  Vessels  bound  to 
the  Pacific  can  pass  through  the  straits  without  difficulty, 
if  attended  with  favourable  winds;  but  as  there  is  a  strong 
current  setting  in  from  the  Atiantic,  it  is  hazardoiis  to 
attempt  the  passage  from  the  east  in  a  square-rigged  craft, 
though  with  steam-vessels,  or  small  fore-and-aftcrs,  there 
is  much  less  danger.    Coming  from  the  west,  the  passage 
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may  be  made  with  ease,  and  it  is  infinitely  less  hazardous 
than  to  encounter  the  squalls,  ''catpaws/'  and  icebergs, 
which  are  the  common  accompaniments  of  a  voyage  around 
the  cape. 

Between  Staten  Land  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  are  the 
Straits  of  Le  Maire,  which  are  about  fifteen  miles  wide,  and 
something  less  than  that  in  length.  As  a  general  thing,  it 
is  always  best  for  a  vessel  intending  to  double  the  cape,  to 
pass  through  these  straits;  it  shortens  the  distance  consi- 
derably, and  on  all  ordinary  occasions  there  is  not  the  least 
danger.  Violent  squalls  sometimes  issue  from  the  ravines, 
but  it  is  easy  to  guard  against  them.  North-west  winds 
prevail  off  this  coast,  and  with  these  the  straits  may  be 
threaded  in  three  or  four  hours.  This  was  the  route  taken 
by  the  Exploring  Squadron;  they  passed  through  the  straits 
on  the  13th  of  February,  with  all  their  canvass  spread.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  weather  continued  favourable 
till  they  reached  the  cape. 

"  Be  U  fair  or  fool,  rain  or  shine  ;** 

in  all  weathers,  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Cape  Horn  is  a 
terror  to  the  mariner;  and  many  and  marvellous  are  the 
tales  of  peril  and  danger  spun  in  the  forecastle,  as  this 
dreaded  promontory  is  approached,  and  the  hoarse  wail  of 
the  beating  surf  that  spends  its  fury  upon  its  rocky  sides 
is  heard  rising  over  the  waters.  In  £Bivourable  weather, 
vessels  sail  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  in  perfect  safety; 
but  when  the  storm-king  ''  holds  high  revel  there,"  as  wide 
a  berth  as  possible  is  given  to  this  formidable  breakwater 
which  nature  has  reared  agiunst  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  cape  is  situated  in  latitude  55^  58'  south.  It  is  a 
conical,  jagged  peak,  of  trachytic  rock,  rising  at  the  southern 
end  of  Hermit  Island.  The  latter  is  two  or  three  miles  in 
length,  and  behind  it  there  is  a  line  of  rocks  extending  to- 
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wards  the  north.  Between  it  and  Tierra  del  Fnego  there 
are  several  long,  high,  and  narrow  islands,  which  are 
covered  with  snow  daring  the  whole  year.  Gape  Horn, 
however,  is  not  the  southernmost  land  in  this  quarter.  The 
Diego  Ramirez  Islands,  a  small  duster  of  sea-holms,  on  one 
of  which  is  False  Cape  Horn,  are  84'  farther  south. 

On  the  16th  of  Fehruarj  the  squadron  passed  the 
"  stormy  cape,"  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore — ^most  of 
the  vessels  having  their  studding  sails  set  on  both  sides — 
and  were  soon  lifted  upon  the  long  rolling  swell  of  the 
Pacific — the  "  summer  sea."  The  17th  was  cloudy  and 
nearly  calm;  and  the  day  and  night  following  were  spent 
in  beating  through  the  passage  between  Hermit  Island 
and  False  Cape  Horn,  and  from  thence  into  Nassau  Bay, 
an  indentation  of  the  southern  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  instant,  the  squadron 
came  to  anchor  in  Orange  Harbour,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  bay,  but  separated  from  it  by  Burnt  Island,  where  they 
found  the  Relief  had  arrived  before  them. 
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After  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Captain  Long  proceeded 
with  the  Relief  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  where,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  instructions,  he  commenced  running  a  Une  of 
soundings,  and  making  examinations  of  the  shoals  said  to 
exist  in  that  quarter. 
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Like  that  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Patagouiaii  coast  is 
bold  and  rocky,  bat  indented  with  frequent  small  bays  or 
harbours,  which  are  scantily  protected,  however,  agamst  the 
violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  Relief  drew  in 
towards  the  land  several  times,  sufficiently  near  to  discover 
the  herds  of  guanacoes  feeding  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
and  on  two  occasions  came  to  anchor;  but  it  was  deemed 
hazardous  to  remain  so  near  the  shore,  and  she  accordingly 
hauled  off  where  she  would  be  sure  of  a  wider  berth  in  the 
event  of  a  storm. 

Patagonia  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1519.  On 
account  of  the  insecurity  of  its  harbours,  and  their  being 
so  difficult  and  dangerous  of  access,  no  permanent  white 
settlement  has  yet  been  formed  in  the  country.  About  the 
year  1779,  a  party  of  Spaniards  established  themselves  at 
Port  St  Julian,  in  latitude  Ad^  lO'  S.,  and  longitude  67'' 
40'  W.,  but  the  attempt  to  colonize  this  inhospitable  region 
was  speedily  abandoned.  A  few  expeditions  have  been 
undertaken  into  the  interior,  yet  very  little  is  known,  be- 
yond the  coast  outline,  in  regard  to  it  The  Andes  here 
consist  of  but  one  Cordillera^  the  mean  height  of  which  is 
estimated  at  three  thousand  feet,  although  there  are  many 
peaks  opposite  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe  from  five  to  six 
thousand  feet  high.  This  mountain  range  divides  the  coun- 
try into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  larger  of  them,  by  fiur,  lying 
on  the  east  The  western  coast  is  extremely  abrupt  and 
precipitous,  and  is  skirted  with  numerous  irregularly  shaped 
and  rocky  islands.  On  the  oast,  the  surface  of  the  country 
rises  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Andes,  in  a  succession  of  ter- 
races, all  of  which  are  arid  and  sterile ;  the  upper  soil  being 
chiefly  composed  of  marine  gravelly  deposits.  On  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  herbage  and  trees  are  occasionally  found ;  but 
with  this  exception,  these  terraces  produce  nothing  but  a 
coarse  wiry  grass,  and  a  small  thorny  shrub  fit  only  for 
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fbeL  Tlie  general  steriliij  of  East  PatagoniA  is  probably 
occasioned  by  the  westerly  winds  that  prevail  throngboot 
most  of  the  year;  the  moisture  which  they  bring  with  them 
from  the  Pacific  is  cbndensed  and  precipitated  in  the  momi- 
tains  and  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  they  consequently 
become  quite  dry.  Almost  the  only  moisture,  therefore, 
that  is  brought  to  this  desert  tract,  coi^es  with  the  easterly 
winds,  which  are  very  rare.  Near  the  Andes,  however, 
where  the  grateful  moisture  of  the  westerly  winds  is  preci- 
pitated, wheat,  maize,  beans,  lentils,  pease,  and  other  similar 
grains  and  vegetables,  are  raised. 

The  most  prevalent  mineral  formations  of  East  Patagonia 
are  porphyry,  basalt,  sandstone,  and  a  friable  rock  resem- 
bling chalk.  Organic  remains  are  found  of  different  kinds, 
and  in  great  numbers.  There  is  an  abundance  of  rodent 
mammals  in  the  country,  but  there  are  few  varieties  of 
larger  animals.  Guanacoes  are  the  most  common,  and  are 
frequently  seen  in  droves  numbering  several  hundred.  The 
puma,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  guanaco,  and  the  fox, 
are  the  only  other  wild  quadrupeds  worthy  of  mention. 
The  principal  birds  are  the  condor,  the  cassowary,  and  the 
rhea,  or  South  American  ostrich. 

Until  of  late  years,  it  was  pretty  generally  supposed  that 
the  Patagonian  Indians  were  absolute  giants.  The  exami- 
nations made  by  recent  navigators  have  shown  this  impres- 
sion to  be  entirely  erroneous  ;*  yet  tlioy  are  undoubtedly 
the  tallest  people  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  since  the 
average  height  of  the  men  is  full  six  feet.  Their  heads  and 
features  are  large,  but  their  hands  and  feet  are  small,  and 
they  have  less  muscular  strength  than  their  size  would 
indicate.    Their  dress  adds  much  to  the  bulkiness  of  their 

*  This  idea  originated  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portngaese  who  Srst 
risited  the  ootmtrjr,  and  was  prohaUy  based  on  a  comiiarison  of  their 
diminatiYe  proportioiis  with  the  toU  and  balky  fonns  of  the  natiTes. 
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appearance:  it  consiBts  of  a  large  mantle  of  guanaco  skins 
loosely  gathered  about  the  person,  which  it  completely 
envelopes,  hanging  irom  the  shoulders  to  the  ankles;  and 
a  kind  of  drawers,  or  loose  buskins,  usually  made  of  the 
same  materiaL  Their  complexions  are  a  dark  copper 
colour ;  their  hair  is  long,  black,  and  coarse,  and  tied  above 
the  temples  by  a  fillet  of  braided  or  twisted  sinews.  Their 
foreheads  are  low,  and  their  cheek-bones  prominent  They 
are  fond  of  disfiguring  their  faces,  and  other  parts  of  their 
bodies,  with  paint;  and  those  who  live  remote  from  the 
white  settlements  in  Chili  and  on  the  Rio  Negro,  besmear 
themselves  with  clay,  coal,  and  soot 

The  Patagonians  live  in  tents  formed  of  poles  and  skins. 
They  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  subsist  mainly  on  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  and  birds.  In  the  northern  part  of  East 
Patagonia,  the  inhabitants  procure  wild  horses  on  the 
pan^aa^  which,  when  tamed,  are  ridden  by  both  men  and 
women.  Saddles,  bridles,  and  similar  accoutrements,  as 
well  as  Spanish  goods  of  various  kinds,  are  obtained  firom 
Yaldivia  and  other  places  in  South  Chili.  The  arms  of 
the  Patagonian  are  a  long  tapering  lance,  a  knife,  and 
the  bolas,  which  consist  among  them  of  two  round  stones, 
weighing  about  a  pound  each,  covered  with  leather,  and 
attached  to  the  thong  or  cord.  So  expert  are  the  natives 
in  the  use  of  this  double-headed  shot,  which,  in  its  use  and 
effects,  resembles  the  andent  sling,  that  they  will  hit  a 
mark  of  the  size  of  an  English  shilling,  with  both  stones, 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards.  It  is  not  customary  to  strike 
the  guanaco  or  ostrich  with  them,  but  they  are  thrown  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  cord  is  twlnted  about  the  legs  of  the 
animal  or  bird,  so  as  to  prevent  its  running  away. 

As  may  well  be  presumed,  there  is  little  semblance  of 
law  or  authority  among  the  Patagonian  Indians.  They 
nominally  live  under  various  petty  chiefs,  but  the  latter  in 
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reality  possess  no  power  except  that  of  migbt,  and,  in  point 
of  £ict,  every  individual  is  his  own  master. 

In  passing  through  the  streets  of  Le  Maire,  Captain 
Long  visited  most  of  the  harbours,  and  nearly  two  days 
wcro  spent  in  Good  Success  Bay,  on  tlio  coast  of  Tierra 
del  Fuogo,  the  best  and  largest  of  them  all.  While  here, 
Captidn  Long,  accompanied  by  several  officers,  went  ashore 
in  three  armed  boats,  to  hold  communication  with  a  party 
of  natives,  who  invited  them  to  land  by  their  cries  and 
gestures.  The  natives  appeared  friendly,  and  when  the 
captain  and  hb  men  landed,  they  ran  towards  them,  crying 
out,  at  the  some  time,  ''  cuchiUoI  cuchiUor  As  this  is  the 
Spanish  word  for  knife,  it  was  thought  they  were  begging 
to  be  supplied  with  that  article;  but  as  they  seemed  to 
apply  the  term  to  everything  shown  ihem,  or  rather  con- 
tinued its  repetition  almost  incessantly,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  its  real  meaning  or  application.  In  their 
dress  and  physiognomy  they  resembled  the  Patagonians,  and 
w^re  supposed  to  be  natives  of  the  other  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan ;  they  wore  guanaoo  skins  over  their  shoulders, 
and  fillets  were  bound  round  their  heads.  Some  members 
of  the  party  had  sandals,  also  made  of  the  guanaco  skin,  on 
one  foot  They  were  provided  with  bows  and  arrows,  the 
latter  having  flint  heads;  but  they  seemed  to  depend  prin- 
cipally on  fish  for  subsistence.  All  were  exceedingly  dirty, 
though  well  formed,  and  most  of  them  were  troubled  with 
a  disease  of  the  eye;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  dazzling 
reflection  from  the  snow  during  their  long  winters. 

It  was  evident  that  they  had  had  intercourse  before  with 
the  sailors  of  civilized  nations,  as  many  manufactured 
articles,  which  they  could  have  obtained  in  no  other  way, 
were  found  in  their  possession,  and  the  report  of  fire-arms 
did  not  intimidate  them  in  the  least  The  hair  on  the  tops 
of  their  heads  was  cut  short,  and  their  faces  were  painted 
D 
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with  a  kind  of  clay,  like  red  ochre.  They  were  particu- 
larly well  pleased  with  a  looking-glass  and  a  string  of  glass 
l)eads  which  were  shown  them.  Although  they  attached 
great  value  to  their  bows  and  arrows,  they  were  willing  to 
exchange  them  £[>r  a  piece  of  iron  hoop  or  a  few  rusty 
nails. 

From  Good  Success  Bay  the  Relief  continued  her  course 
towards  Orange  Ilarbour.  On  the  way  she  touched  at 
New  Island;  no  natives  were  seen  here,  but  there  were 
indications  of  their  having  recently  been  on  the  island. 
On  the  30th  of  January,  Captain  Long  cast  anchor  in 
Nassau  Bay,  and  subsequently  entered  Orange  Harbour. 
Immediately  afier  he  got  his  anchor  down  in  the  bay,  a 
native  canoe  came  alongside,  in  which  were  three  men,  one 
woman,  and  a  child.  Two^  of  the  men  came  on  board 
without  hesitation.  They  were  found  to  di£kr  in  many 
respects  from  those  seen  at  Good  Success  Bay.  They  did 
not  speak  the  same  language;  they  were  not  so  tall  in 
stature,  nor  so  well-proportioned;  and  thev  were  £Eur  more 
filthy  and  disgusting  in  their  appearance. 

Orange  Ilarbour  is  decidedly  the  safest,  and  the  most 
spacious  and  convenient  of  all  the  harbours  on  the  Fucgian 
coast  Captain  Cook  anchored  and  refitted  hero  previous  to 
his  Antarctic  cruise,  as  did  also  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy 
while  engaged  in  their  expeditions.  It  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills,  intersected  with  numerous  small  inlets  or  coves, 
in  which  boats  can  enter  and  obtdn  wood  and  water,  which 
are  both  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  Orange  Har- 
bour, they  were  vbited  by  the  natives,  a  most  abject,  ill- 
shapen,  and  miserable  race  of  beings.  On  one  occasion,  a 
party  consisting  of  five  men  and  one  woman — the  latter  old 
and  ugly,  but  as  strong  and  muscular  as  those  of  the  other 
sex — approached  one  of  the  vessels  in  a  fi-ail  and  leaky 
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caiioe,  which  required  constant  bailing  to  keep  it  afloat  Only 
one  of  the  nnmber — a  yonng  man  not  hr  from  nineteen 
years  of  age-— could  be  induced  to  come  on  board.  They 
brought  with  them  a  number  of  spears,  and  a  necklace  of 
shells,  which  they  exchanged  for  pieces  of  cotton  and  an 
iron  hoop.  In  dress,  language,  and  appearance,  they 
resembled  those  at  Nassau  Bay.  They  were  highly  de- 
lighted with  music,,  and  fond  of  mimicking  everything  they 
heard;  the  flute  and  guitar  were  played  for  their  amuse- 
ment, and  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  accompanying 
songs. 

Tierra  del  Fucgo  properly  includes  the  group  of  islands 
lying  off  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  but  the  term 
is  usually  applied,  by  way  of  distinction,  to  the  largest,  or 
main  island,  formerly  called  King  Charles'  South  Land. 
The  eastern  part  of  this  island  is  low^.  with  sloping  plains 
like  those  of  Patagonia,  though  there  is  really  no  level  land. 
On  the  west  side  it  is  traversed,  from  north  to  south,  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  four  thousand  feet  high.  The  island  is 
all  mountainous,  and  appears  to  have  been  partially  sub- 
merged in  the  sea  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  by  which 
so  many  inlets  and  bays  are  occasioned  where  valleys  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  surface  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  is 
covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  swampy  peat  On  the  moun- 
tain sides,  reaching  up  to  an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred 
feet,  there  are  dense  forests;  the  trees  rise  i!nif«>rmly  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  generally  incline  towards 
the  north-east,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  south- 
western winds. 

The  principal  trees  are  beech,  t>irch,  and  willow.  One 
species  of  birch,  the  betula  antarcticOj  has  a  stem  from 
thirty  to  forty-six  inches  in  diameter.  Winter's  bark 
{dn/mis  winteri)^  first  introduced  as  a  medicine  in  1579,  was 
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orig^inallj  discovered  here.  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  hornblende  is  the  most  common  rock,  but 
slate  is  abundant.  Lava  and  other  volcanic  products  wei*e 
discovered  by  Captain  King,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
found  during  the  limited,  and  necessarily  imperfect,  recon- 
naissances of  the  American  Exploring  Squadron.  The 
line  of  perpetual  snow  descends  as  low  as  three  thousand 
feet;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  unfriendliness  of  the  climate, 
the  scenery  of  the  island  is  in  many  respects  grand  and 
imposing.  "  There  is  a  degree  of  mysterious  grandeur," 
Bays  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  round  the 
World,"  in  mountain  behind  mountain,  with  the  deep  inter- 
vening valleys,  all  covered  by  one  thick,  dusky  mass  of 
forest.  The  atmosphere,  likewise,  in  this  dimate,  where 
gale  succeeds  gale,  with  rain,  hail,  and  sleet,  seems  blacker 
than  anywhere  else.  In  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  looking 
due  southward  from  Port  Famine,  the  distant  channels 
between  the  mountains  appeared  from  their  gloominess  to 
lead  beyond  the  confines  of  this  world." 

Guanacoes,  wolves,  foxes,  and  otters,  are  the  only  wild 
animals  of  importance  found  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Fish 
and  seals  are  quite  numerous.. .  Among  the  bii'ds  are  the 
cape  pigeon,  the  peti*el,  and  the  albatross.  Wild  fowl, 
geese,  ducks,  and  plover,  are  also  plenty.  The  cape 
pigeons  are  of  a  white  and  lead  colour;  they  fiy  in  large 
flocks,  and  seem  much  attached  to  each  other;  their  flesh 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  American  teal.  The  albatross 
resembles  a  goose,  and  its  fcalhci*s,  down,  and  quills,  are 
equally  valuable;  its  meat  is  dark-coloured,  but  not  un- 
palatable; by  sailors  it  is  considered  as  a  rara  avis^  indeed, 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  no  gizzard;  and  many  of  them 
look  upon  it  with  the  same  abhorrence  with  which  the 
Mussulman  regards  pork. 

The  Fuegians  are  elevated  by  only  a  fcw  degrees  above 
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tbe  brnte  creation.  They  have  small  low  foreheads,  pro- 
minent brows,  diminative  eyes,  large  months,  wide  nostrils, 
thick  lips,  black  lank  hair,  and  long  and  slender  arms.  Their 
bodies  are  large  in  comparison  with  their  extremities,  but 
they  are  rarely  over  five  feet  in  height  On  the  eastern 
coast,  the  natives  wear  guanaco  skins,  and  on  the  western, 
seal  skins.  The  central  tribes  have  otter  skins.  Some- 
times a  small  scrap  takes  the  place  of  a  whole  skin,  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  or  the  skin  is  too  small  to  protect 
the  whole  person,  it  is  laced  across  the  breast  by  strings, 
,  and  shifted  from  side  to  side,  according  as  the  wind  blows. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  however,  to  see  them  entirely 
naked,  lliey  appear  stunted  in  their  growth ;  their  dark 
copper-oolonred  skins  are  filthy  and  greasy;  and  their 
hideous  &ces  are  generally  bedaubed  with  ashes  or  paint 
Their  voices  are  discordant,  and  their  gestures,  in  conver- 
sation, animated,  and  even  violent 

llieir  wigwams  are  sometimes  built  of  the  trunks  of 
trees,  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  leaning  against  each  other 
at  the  top,  like  a  cone;  the  interstices  are  chinked  in  with 
earth,  leaves,  and  wild  grass.  Another  kind  of  wigwam  is 
made  of  boughs  or  small  branches  bound  together  at  the 
top  with  sedge  or  t\pgs;  other  branches  are  interlaced 
with  these  so  as  to  form  dicker- work,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  grass,  peat,  or  bark.  They  subsist  almost 
wholly  on  fish,  seals,  sea-eggs,  and  testacea.  A  few  taste- 
less berries  and  fungi  are  the  only  productions  of  the  moist 
soil,  which  they  make  use  of  to  satisfy  hunger.  The  only 
habitable  land  is  directiy  on  the  coast,  and  in  summer  and 
winter,  through  the  endless  mists  and  storms,  parties  of 
them  may  be  seen  wandering  along  the  beach  in  quest  of 
food.  Their  only  mode  of  conveyance  is  a  canoe  drawn 
through  the  water  by  the  kelp,  or  propelled  by  a  rude 
paddle;  it  is  made  of  strips  of  bark  sewed  together,  and  is 
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usually  about  twenty-fiye  feet  long  and  three  foet  wido. 
The  bottom  of  the  canoe  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  clay  a 
foot  thick)  on  which  a  fire  is  always  kept  burning.  Sea- 
eggs  are  obtained  by  diving,  and  small  fish  are  caught 
by  a  baited  hair-line,  without  any  hook.  Larger  fish  are 
speared.  Shell-fish  are  picked  horn  the  rocks  whenever 
it  is  low  water,  be  it  night  or  day,  in  storm  or  sunshine. 

Seasons  of  famine  are  frequent  among  the  Fuegians,  and 
at  such  times  they  often  kill  and  eat  the  old  women,  before 
they  devour  their  dogs.  They  are  divided  into  different 
tribes,  and  when  at  war  they  are  also  cannibals.  It  is 
rarely  the  case  that  they  object  to  any  kind  of  food ;  and 
if  the  carcass  of  a  putrid  whale  is  discovered,  it  b  hailed 
as  a  special  blessing.  Traces  of  superstition  exist  among 
them,  and  each  tribe  has  a  conjuring  doctor;  yet  it  has  been 
found  impossible  clearly  to  ascertain  his  duties.  They 
exhibit  a  dread  of  some  mysterious  and  invbible  superior 
powers,  but  have  no  definite  idea  of  a  future  life.  Bows 
and  arrows,  spears,  and,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
the  bolas  of  the  Patagonians,  are  their  only  weapons.  The 
arrow  and  spear-heads  are  made  of  bone,  or  iron  where  it 
can  be  procured.  The  different  tribes  have  no  particular 
head  or  chie^  nor  any  form  of  government;  but  they  speak 
different  dialects — all  of  which  have  many  affinities  with  the 
Araucanian — and  they  reside  in  difiSsrent  districts. 

For  throe  hundred  years,  notwithstanding  they  have  been 
firequently  visited  by  navigators  and  the  crews  of  whalers 
and  sealing  vessels,  the  Fuegians  have  made  little  or  no 
advance  in  intelligence.  According  to  Drake,  they  tra- 
velled in  the  same  canoe,  and  slept  in  the  same  wigwam, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  which  they  now  do.  In 
some  respects  they  are  even  more  sunken  and  degraded 
than  the  Australians,  who  have  generally  been  considered 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity.    Their  skill  and  saga- 
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city  are  like  the  itisiinct  of  animals,  and  they  manifest  still 
less  invention  and  foresight  in  providing  the  means  of  com- 
fort and  subsistence. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Captain  Wilkes  loft  Orange 
Harbour,  in  the  brig  Porpoise,  accompanied  by  the  Sea- 
Gull,  under  Lieutenant  Johnson,  for  a  short  cruise  in  the 
Southern  Polar  regions*  Captain  Hudson  sailed  on  the 
same  day  with  the  Peacock  and  the  Flying-Fish,  the  latter 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Walker^  in  the  direction  of  Cook's 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  under  instructions  to  penetrate  as  far  ciouth 
of  that  point  as  the  season  and  other  circumstances  would 
permit  Lieutenant  Craven  remained  at  Orange  Harbour 
in  command  of  the  Vincennes,  and  the  Relief  was  ordered 
to  the  Struts  of  Magellan,  for  scientific  duty,  the  corps  of 
scientific  gentlemen  being  temporarily  transferred  to  that 
vessel. 

The  Sea  Gull  returned  to  Orange  Harbour  on  the  22d  of 
March,  having  separated  from  her  consort  during  the  cruise, 
and  the  Porpoise  arrived  on  the  30th.  No  new  discoveries 
of  importance  had  been  made.  The  weather  had  proved 
unfavourable ;  and  on  penetrating  as  far  south  as  the  sixty- 
sixth  degree  of  southern  latitude.  Captain  Wilkes  found 
himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  innumerable  icebergs 
and  field  ice,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  retrace  his  course. 
While  he  was  absent  from  Orange  Harbour,  he  visited  the 
South  SheUands  and  Palmer's  Land,  but  was  only  able  to 
verify  the  discoveries  of  former  navigators. 

Captun  Hudson  encountered  the  first  icebergs  on  the 
lldi  of  March,  in  latitude  63^  3(/  S.  and  80"  W^  longi- 
tude.*   The  Flying- Fish  separated  from  the  Peacock  in  a 

*  In  the  South  Pftdfict  the  Polar  emrents  being  very  li^e  interrupted 
bj  Ubid,  deviate  less  from  their  general  course  than  those  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  consequently  cany  icebergs  nearer  to  the  tropics  tlian  is 
usual  north  of  the  equator. 
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gale,  in  the  early  pai*t  of  the  cruiae,  hut  fell  in  with  her 
again  before  its  termination.  Captain  Hudson  ascended  a 
little  above  the  sixty-eighth  degree  of  southern  latitude, 
and  Lieutenant  Walker  went  as  high  as  the  seventieth 
degree,  where  his  further  progress  was  impeded  by  impass- 
able barriers  of  ice.  Both  vessels  came  near  being  hemmed 
in  by  these  frozen  bulwarks.  The  Flying- Fish  was  once 
rescued  from  a  most  perilous  position  by  a  fortunate  breeze, 
and  the  Peacock,  after  being  enveloped  for  six  days,  fix>m 
the  19th  to  the  25th  of  March,  in  ice  and  icebergs,  was 
with  great  difficulty  worked  out  into  the  open  sea,  through  a 
dense  fog,  by  carrying  on  all  her  canvass.  The  decks  and 
rigging  of  the  vessels  were  coated  with  ice,  and  everything 
was  dark,  dreary,  and  cheerless.  If  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  it  seemed  to  bellow  with  increased 
fury,  when  it  again  swept  above  the  wintry  waste.  If  the 
leaden-coloured  clouds  parted  over  head,  and  the  beautiful 
tints  of  blue  sky  were  reflected  in  the  water,  they  could 
scarcely  be  admired,  before  the  heavens  were  once  more 
overshadowed  by  that  black  and  dismal  pall  which  almost 
shut  out  the  light  of  day. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  all  this  dreariness  and  gloom, 
several  splendid  exhibitions  of  the  aurora  australis  were 
witnessed.  The  Magellan  Clouds,  the  Zodiacal  Light,  and 
the  brilliant  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross,  whose 
magic  beauties  have  so  often  been  remarked  and  admired 
by  voyagers  in  the  Polar  regions,  were  seen  in  all  their 
perfection.  Otlicr  luciform  appearances,  less  striking,  |)er- 
haps,  but  full  of  iutci-est  and  beauty,  were  likewise  ob- 
served. 

From  these  vast  southern  solitudes,  where  the  sea-lion, 
the  petrel,  the  albatross,  and  the  penguin,  are  rarely  dis- 
turbed in  their  ice-bound  retreats.  Captain  Hudson  and 
Lieutenant  Walker  gladly  turned  the  heads  of  thcii*  vessels 
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to  the  north,  when  they  found  that  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  that  nothing  farther  conld  be  gained  by  protract- 
ing their  stay. 

The  Flying- Fish  sailed  for  Orange  Ilarboor,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  the  Peacock  shaped  her 
course  for  Valparaiso.  On  the  17th  of  April,  orders  were 
issued  to  the  squadron  at  Orange  Harbour  to  get  under 
weigh.  The  Yincennes  and  Porpoise  dropped  down  to 
Scapenham  Bay  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  wind  b^ng  light 
and  unfavourable,  they  came  to  anchor.  A  heavy  squall 
coming  up,  they  ran  back  into  Orange  Bay  for  a  few  hours. 
At  daylight  on  the  18th,  a  more  propitious  breeze  finally 
wafted  them  from  those  desolate  regions,  and  launched  them 
upon  the  broad  and  comparatively  peaceful  bosom  of  the 
Pacific.  The  south-east  trades  are  the  favourite  winds  of 
this  ocean,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Exploring  Squadron 
had  passed  the  latitude  of  Chiloe  that  they  felt  the  genial 
influence  of  these  prosperous  gales,  which  wafted  them  on 
far  more  rapidly  than  before  towards  Valparaiso,  or  the 
Valley  of  Paradise. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  not  long  after  the  grand  and 
majestic  peaks  of  the  Andes  were  seen  towering  up  in  the 
background.  In  a  few  days  the  Vincennes  and  Porpdise 
joined  the  Peacock  in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso.  The  Sea- 
GuU  and  Flying-Fish  were  left  at  Orange  Harbour  to  await 
the  return  of  the  Relief  from  her  cruise  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  That  vessel,  however,  had  been  so  long  delayed, 
that  it  was  thought  best  to  sail  direct  to  Valparaiso,  where 
she  arrived  in  safety.  The  two  schooners  left  Orange  Har- 
bour on  the  28th  of  April,  but  were  separated  in  a  gale, 
and  the  Sea-Gull  probably  foundered,  as  no  tidings  have 
ever  been  heard  of  the  vessel  or  crew.  The  Flying-Fish 
reached  Valparaiso  on  the  19th  of  May. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Approach  to  the  Chilian  Coast — ^The  Andei — Valparaiso — Appearance 
of  the  Citj— Principal  Attractions — Chili— Earlj  Historj— Rero- 
lationai7  Strnggles— War  with  Peru — 8antiago--Other  TOwns — 
Dress  of  the  Chilenos — ^Manners  and  Customs — Geological  Fomatiou 
of  the  Countr/ — Prodactions — 2«oolog3r — Conunorco — ^Mincs — Depar- 
ture from  VsJparaiao. 

Few  travellers  approach  the  coast  of  Chili,  or  Chile,  with  • 
oat  toming  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  lofty  crests 
of  the  Andes,  the  giant  vertebra  of  South  America.  On 
entering  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso,  fine  glimpses  are  ob- 
tained, in  the  north-east,  of  the  peaks  of  the  Great  Cor- 
ilillera,  though  the  distance,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  at  which  they  are  situated,  cannot  bo 
truly  appreciated  till  you  ascend  the  hills  overlooking  the 
beach.  These  peaks  begin  to  be  numerous  in  latitude  30^ 
S.,  and  increase  in  number  as  the  cordillera  trends  away  to 
the  south.  The  principal  one  is  Aconcagua,  at  least  23,200 
feet  high,  an  elevation  greater  than  that  of  Chimborazo, 
which  b  at  intervals  an  active  volcano. 

In  pleasant  weather — the  general  rule,  ratlicr  than  the 
exception,  in  Chili — ^the  sunset  view  of  the  Andes,  o£f  the 
coast,  is  remarkably  beautiful  and  picturesque,  probably 
more  so  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  day ;  the  soft,  tran- 
sparent atmosphere;  the  clear  blue  heavens;  the  light 
fleecy  clouds,  glowing  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
sailing  along  the  pure  depths  of  the  sky,  or  floating  around 
the  rugged  mountain  summits ;  the  purple  hue  of  evening 
falling  in  the  nooks  and  crevices,  and  the  golden  flush  yet 
lingering  on  the  bolder  rocks  and  precipices,  impart  to  it 
all  the  charms  of  romance  and  enchantment ;  and  Fancy 
roams  half  bewildered,  through  lordly  castles  and  fairy 
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palaces,  glittering  with  all  the  wealth  of  Ophir,  sparkling 
with  gems  and  predons  stones,  and  crowned  with  burnished 
domes,  supported  on  pillars  of  ivory  and  gold,  beneath 
which  hang 

"  rcndmit  by  mibtio  magic,  nrnnj  a  row 
Of  stany  lamps  and  blazing  creflsets,  fell 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus." 

But  at  early  dawn,  just  before  the  sun  peeps  above  the 
horizon,  when  the  morning  light  streams  from  the  east, 
through  every  cleft  and  fissure,  when  night  still  enshrouds 
the  bases  of  the  mountains  in  her  sable  mande,  and  the 
tops  are  tinged  with  the  maiden  blushes  of  Aurora,  the 
rough  outlines  are  more  clearly  distinguished,  and  perhaps 
a  more  powerful  impression  of  vastness,  magnificence,  and 
sublimity,  is  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

Were  it  not  for  its  b^utifiil  and  matchless  climate, 
Valparaiso  could  boast  of  nothing  that  would  entitle  it  to 
the  distinction  implied  by  its  name.*  The  country  in  its 
vicinity  is  sterile  and  monotonous;  along  the  sea-coast 
there  extends  a  range  of  steep  round-topped  hills,  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred  feet  high,  covered  with  a  bright 
grayish  red  soil,  worn  into  numberless  guUeys,  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  slight  protection  afforded  by  the  dry  and 
scorched  turf  scattered  about  over  it  in  small  patches ;  there 
are  few  or  no  trees  except  half- withered  cacti;  and  the 
clumps  of  low  stunted  bushes  and  brambles  occasionally 
seen  do  not  go  very  far  towards  relieving  the  dreary  same- 
ness of  the  landscape.  In  the  deep  valleys  the  vegetation 
is  a  little  more,  abundant ;  and  the  plants  and  shrubs — 
which  possess,  as  in  most  dry  climates,  peculiarly  strong 
and  pungent  odours,  and,  when  in  blossom,  present  greater 

•  The  meaning  of  Valparaiso  is— Vale,  or  Valley  of  Faradtao. 
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Hvelinoss  and  richness  of  colour  than  is  usually  met  with — 
are  considerably  more  nuiuerous. 

Stilli  the  view  of  the  town  from  the  anchorage  is  quite 
pretty.  It  appears  to  be  built  in  terraces,  at  the  foot  of  the 
range  of  hilb  flanking  the  coast.  The  houses  are  mostly 
constructed  of  adobes^  from  one  to  two  storeys  high,  and 
surmounted  with  heavy  red  tiles.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  erected  in  a  loose  and  straggling  manner.  All  are 
plastered  on  the  outside,  and  whitewashed ;  and  when  Uie 
level  rays  of  the  declining  sun  are  poured  frill  upon  the 
walls,  they  glisten  like  burnished  silver.  A  closer  exami- 
nation, however,  destroys  much  of  this  pleasing  and  pic- 
turesque illusion.  On  the  north,  the  town  stretches  out  on 
the  level  sea-shore,  in  a  double  row  of  houses,  called  the 
Almendral;  towards  the  south  it  rises  in  the  direction  of 
the  hills,  upon  which  there  are  many  neat  cottages,  witli 
tasteful  flower-gardens.  One  of  these  eminences,  Mount 
Alegre,  rises  abruptly  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  residences  of  wealthy  foreigners 
and  merchants.  The  main  street  is  intersected  by  a  num- 
ber of  quebradaSf  or  gorges,  running  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  loading  up  which  there  are  narrow  and  inconvenient 
thoroughfares,  with  a  few  houses  built  at  intervals;  these 
streets  are  badly  lighted,  and  are  very  dangerous  at  night. 
The  southern  part  of  the  town  is  divided  by  two  principal 
ravines  into  three  districts,  to  which  sailors  have  given  the 
names  of  Fore  Top,  Main  Top,  and  Mizen  Top. 

The  harbour  or  bay  of  Valparaiso  is  open  to  the  north 
and  north-west ;  but  on  the  south  and  south-west  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  small  promontory  of  Punta  de  Coronilla, 
though  the  shore  on  this  side  of  the  bay  is  steep  and  rocky, 
and  the  waves  dash  against  the  heights  with  great  fury. 
From  the  point  the  bay  sweeps  round  to  the  north-west,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  having  a  sloping  sandy  beach,  which 
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rises  gradually  towards  the  hills.  In  entering  the  har- 
honr  from  the  sonthf  there  is  great  danger,  at  times,  of 
drifting  upon  the  point,  from  the  sudden  dying  away  of  the 
wind.  The  holding  ground  heing  of  stiff  clay,  the  anchor- 
age is  secure,  except  during  the  northerly  gales,  which, 
though  far  less  frequent  than  those  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ter, sometimes  blow  with  terrible  violence,  and  often  ter- 
minate in  severe  storms.  The  bay  is  protected  by  three 
small  forts ;  the  most  strongly  fortified  is  the  castle  of  San 
Antonio,  containing  about  a  dozen  guns,  which  stands  in 
the  southern  inlet  of  the  bay;  el  Castillo  del  Rosario, 
which  has  six  guns,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  remaining  fort,  mounting  five  guns,  in  the  southern. 

Formerly,  there  was  no  facility  for  landing  goods  at 
Valparaiso,  except  by  launches  moored  to  the  shore,  across 
which  packages  were  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  or  by 
boats;  but  a  mole  has  been  recently  built  at  the  roost 
favourable  point  for  landing.  This  is  considered  perfectly 
safe,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  north  winds,  when  it 
is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  approach  it,  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  surf.  A  wooden  jetty  stretches  out  into  the 
sea  about  sixty  paces,  which  is  frequently  submerged  by 
the  waves,  and  has  been  several  times  demolished.  The 
harbour-master's  boats,  and  those  belonging  to  men-of-war, 
land  on  the  right  side  of  the  jetty,  and  those  of  merchant 
vessels  on  the  left.  Small  boats,  usually  manned  by  two 
Indians,  are  always  to  be  found  near  the  landing-place, 
ready  to  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour.  Whenever  a  stranger  makes  his  appearance  on 
the  muek^  or  mole,  he  is  sure  to  be  greeted  with  the  impor- 
tunate inquiry — Vamos  abordoj  senor? — (Going  aboard, 
sir?)— which  sometimes  gives  place  to,  "Want  a  boat? 
want  a  boat?''  in  English. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  almost  the  first  object  that  attracts 
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tko  attention  U  the  motley  crowd  of  Clioloes,  or  country 
people,  dressed  in  their  long  coarse  ponchos^  who  con- 
gregate here  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  wares. 
Passing  through  the  clamouring  boatmen  and  jabbering 
peasantry,  you  approach  the  custom-house,  a  large  and  fine 
building  erected  on  the  mole.  Near  the  custom-house  is 
the  exchange,  a  more  unpretending  structure,  but  contain- 
ing a  spacious  and  elegant  reading-room,  well  supplied  ^vith 
foreign  newspapers.  This  is  the  fieivourite  resort  of  ship- 
masters and  commercial  travellers,  great  numbers  of  whom 
are  constantly  to  be  seen  at  Valparaiso. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  a  government  house,  situated 
on  thep2ai»,  a  small  triangular  space  in  one  of  the  quehradas. 
In  the  vicinity  of  ihQ  plaza  are  the  principal  church,  and 
the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  chapek ;  and  between  it  and 
the  castle  of  San  Antonio,  is  the  arsenal,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  lovf  buildings  and  sheds.  About  the  middle  of 
the  Aknendral  are  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  convent  of 
Iia  Merced,  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1822. 
There  are  several  monasteries  in  the  city,  but  all  wear  a 
gloomy  and  cheei*less  look.  The  churches  are  unusually 
plain  and  simple ;  they  are  neither  distinguished  for  archi- 
tectural ornaments  on  the  outside,^  nor  for  their  decorations 
in  the  interior. 

For  places  of  amusement,  the  inhabitants  of  Valparaiso 
have  a  theatre  poorly  fitted  up,  and  a  chingano^  both  of 
which  are  open,  and  generally  crowded  on  Sunday  evening. 
The  cMngano  is  a  large  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments, or  booths,  where  liquors  and  refreshments  arc  sold ; 
it  is  much  frequented  by  both  sexes,  particularly  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  one  of  its  most  attractive  entertainments 
b  a  lascivious  dance,  termed  the  aamacueca,  which  is  per- 
formed by  a  young  man  and  woman,  on  a  stage,  under  an 
open  shed. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  city,  is  the 
moveable  prison.  This  is  a  large  covered  waggon,  resem- 
bling those  used  for  the  >  conveyance  of  wild  beasts.  The 
door,  at  which  a  guard  is  stationed,  is  at  the  back  end ; 
inside,  there  are  plank  bedsteads,  like  those  in  guard- 
houses, Urge  enough  to  accommodate  eight  or  ten  persons ; 
and  in  front  is  a  small  apartment  for  cooking.  A  large 
number  of  these  prisons  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  ;  they 
are  drawn  by  the  prisoners,  who  are  mostly  employed  in 
working  on  the  roads  and  bridges. 

There  are  plenty  of  taverns  in  Valparaiso,  though  not 
much  can  be  said  in  their  favour.  The  best  are  kept  by 
Frenchmen,  but  these  are  incommodious  and  expensive. 
Want  of  cleanliness  is  the  chief  fault  of  all.  The  tables  are 
amply  provided  from  a  market,  held  in  the  plazOy  always 
well  supplied  with  good  meat,  poultry,  fish,  bread,  fruit,  and 
vegetables. 

No  one  ever  visits  this  town,  of  late  years,  without  re- 
marking the  efficiency  of  the  police  established  by  Diego 
Portales,  formerly  Minister  of  War  and  the  Interior.  It 
consists  of  two  bodies,  the  vigilantes^  or  police  proper,  and 
the  serenoSj  or  watchmen.  The  former  are  armed  and  uni- 
formed, and  patrol  the  streets  on  horseback ;  the  latter  are 
provided  with  swords  alone,  and  go  on  foot  Each  aereno 
has  his  particular  beat  or  district,  and  carries  a  small  whistle, 
which  makes  a  loud  and  shrill  noise.  It  is  customary  to 
call  the  hours  at  night,  and  announce  the  state  of  the 
weather.  At  ten  o'clock  the  aereno  commences  with — 
Viva  Chile  I  viva  Chile  ! — las  diez  han  dado  claro  y  sereno  I 
(past  ten  o'clock,  and  a  clear  and  fine  night  I)  In  the  morning 
they  say.  Viva  Chile  t  viva  Chile  /--Ave  Maria  purissima 
— ^las  cuatro  do  la  mannno,  y  nublado  !  (past  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  cloudy  I)  or, — la  sets  de  la  manana,  y 
thtviosof  (past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rainy!) 
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These  calls  are  tittered  in  a  sort  of  tune,  pitched  to  a  high 
key,  which  b  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise.  If  an  earth- 
quake takes  place,  it  is  announced  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  serenOf  as  he  goes  his  round.  Midnight  brawls  and 
murders  were  formerly  quite  common,  but  they  are  now  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  are  mainly  confined  to  the  south- 
em  quarter,  the  most  abandoned  part  of  the  town. 

Valparaiso  contains  not  far  from  thirty  thousand  inha- 
bitants— ^a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  foreigners,  from 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  the  United  States — and  it 
is  annually  increasing  in  extent  and  population.  The  old 
Spanish  Oeunilies  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  remark- 
able for  the  combined  grace  and  dignity  of  their  demeanour, 
the  neatness  of  their  personal  appearance,  and  the  cleanli- 
ness and  tidiness  of  their  dwellings.  The  main  dependence 
of  the  city  is  its  commerce,  and  the  avocations  and  tastes  of 
the  inhabitants  are,  consequently,  almost  exclusively  of  a 
mercantile  character.  They  are  hospitable  and  kind  to 
strangers,  not  more  from  interest  than  from  impulse.  With 
the  influx  of  so  many  foreigners,  new  customs  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  those  of  the  ancient  Spanish  residents  are 
gradually  disappearing.  Their  costumes  likewise  are  being 
supplanted  by  French  styles  and  fashions.  That  these 
changes  have  taken  place  without  serious  disagixicment  or 
difficulty,  is  probably  owing  to  the  intermarriage  of  the 
foreigners  with  Spanish  ladies.  Now  and  then  a  genuine 
Castilian— one  of  the  old  noblesse — may  be  found,  who  looks 
with  mingled  emotions  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  on  tlieso 
innovations ;  but  the  great  majority  have  long  since  learned 
to  regard  them,  if  not  with  love,  at  least  without  hatred. 
Until  quite  recently,  it  was  not  customary  for  the  ladies  of 
Valparaiso  to  wear  either  hats  or  head-dresses,  even  in  the 
streets — their  dark  glossy  ringlets  being  gathered  into  two 
plaits,  and  suffered  to  hang  down  the  back,  sometimes  nearly 
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reaching  the  grotmd — ^bat  latterly  bonnets  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  they  are  becoming  quite  the  fashion. 

In  point  of  morals,  Valparaiso  does  not  compare  Ikvonr- 
ably  with  many  other  Sonth  American  towns.  The  higher 
classes  are  excessively  fond  of  amusements,  and  those 
beneath  them  in  position  imitate  their  example,  though 
manifesting  less  regard  for  the  decencies  of  life,  and  sub- 
stituting coarser  enjoyments  for  those  of  a  more  refined 
character.  A  great  part  of  the  houses  in  the  southern 
quarter  of  the  dty,  are  grog-shops,  brothels,  and  kindred 
places  of  resort ;  at  every  step  you  discover  the  wrinkles 
of  cankering  care  and  passion  disfiguring  the  countenance  of 
the  chevalier  (f  mdustrie^  who  strives  in  vain  to  conceal 
his  repulsive  features  under  his  broad  $ombrera-^or  start 
at  the  dark  flashing  eyes  of  the  wanderer,  who  gathers  her 
gay  crimson  or  green  hayeia*  more  closely  about  her  half- 
exposed  person,  not  from  any  instinct  of  modesty,  but  rather 
to  hide  the  dirty  calico  dress  beneath  it. 

On  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  town,  are  the  burial 
grounds.  The  principal  one  is  divided  by  mud  walls  into 
two  compartments,  one  of  which  is  used  by  Catholics,  and 
the  other  is  appropriated  to  heretics.  Near  by  is  a  char- 
nel  house  fuU  of  skulls  and  bones.  Interments  are  con- 
ducted with  very  little  care  or  attention.  The  graves  are 
shallow  excavations,  in  which  the  dead  are  laid,  with  their 
heads  to  the  west,  often  without  either  coffin  or  shroud.  A 
small  quantity  of  earth  is  then  thrown  in  and  beaten  down 
with  a  billet  of  wood ;  not  unfrequently  half  of  this  thin 
covering  is  blown  off  by  the  wind  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
decaying  body  exposed,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  sight 
A  rudely-fashioned  cross  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 


*  The  lageta  is  a  co«ne  baize  sliawl  worn  by  the  women  of  the  lower 
oUmob. 
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if  usually  the  only  designation  employed.  In  the  Pro- 
testant cemetery,  which  adjoins  the  former,  there  are  neat 
marble  slabs,  and  every  other  indication  of  the  respect  paid 
by  the  living  to  the  dead. 

Previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  Chili  formed  a  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Peruvian  Incas.  In  1535,  Almagro 
invaded  the  country,  under  the  orders  of  Pizarro ;  and  in 
1540  it  was  overrun  and  subjugated,  with  the  exception  of 
Araucania,  by  Valdivia.  The  first  msurrrectionary  move- 
ment looking  towards  a  separation  from  the  mother  country, 
was  made  in  1810,  and  terminated  in  1814,  when  the  pro- 
vince was  temporarily  quieted.  From  that  time  till  the 
year  1817,  the  disafiected  inhabitants  were  overawed  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  royalist  forces.  But  the 
tocsin  of  liberty  had  not  been  sounded  in  vain ;  its  echoes 
continued  to  reverberate  among  the  fiftstnesses  of  the  Andes, 
and  to  awaken  glad  responses  in  the  breasts  oH  the  true- 
hearted  patriots  of  Chili.  In  1817,  the  banner  of  fireedom 
was  again  flung  to  the  winds,  and  after  a  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate engagement  on  the  plains  of  Chachabuoo,  in  which 
General  Mendoia,  at  the  head  of  the  patriot  army  of  four 
thousand  men,  defeated  five  thousand,  the  Spanish  troops 
were  expelled  firom  the  country.  The  preliminary  measures 
for  forming  an  independent  government  were  being  taken, 
when  a  new  and  increased  force  of  royalists  appeared  in  the 
field,  under  the  command  of  General  Osorio.  This  force 
was  likewise  routed  at  Maypu,  on  the  5th  day  of  April 
1818,  by  the  Chilian  troops  under  San  Martin,  O'Higgins, 
and  other  patriot  leaders.  Still  another  ^brt  was  made  by 
Spain  to  regain  her  lost  dominion,  and  a  fifty-gun  irigate, 
convoying  eleven  transport  ships,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
men  on  board,  was  ordered  to  ChilL  This  formidable 
armament  was  met  at  Talcahnano,  and  captured  by  a  small 
squadron  commanded  by  Captain  Manuel  Blanco,  consist- 
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ing  of  two  anned  shipe,  a  corvette,  and  several  trading  ves- 
sels, hastily  collected  and  equipped,  after  the  enemy  had 
reached  Cape  Horn. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  Spain  to  reconquer 
the  country ;  and  tlie  independence  of  the  latter  being  now 
permanently  secured,  a  form  of  government  was  established* 
The  first  government  was  dictatorial.  General  O'Higgins, 
originally  chosen  Dictator  on  the  16th  of  February  1816, 
was  continued  in  office,  under  the  title  of  Supreme  Director 
of  Choi,  till  the  year  1823.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ramon 
Freyre,  who  resigned  in  1826.  Meanwhile  various  factions 
had  sprung  up,  all  evidently  desirous  of  securing  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  country  In  prosperity  and  greatness.  Civil 
disturbances  and  dissensions  naturally  grew  out  of  these 
political  divisions;  repeated  changes  were  made  in  the 
Executive,  but  the  government  does  not  appear  at  any  time 
to  have  been  administered  with  sufficient  firmness  and 
rigour.  In  1828,  a  republican  constitution  was  proclaimed, 
and  General  Pinto  was  elected  president.  The  latter 
shortly  after  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ramon 
Vicuna,  then  president  of  the  Senate.  Vicuna  soon  became 
unpopular ;  and  the  friends  of  liberal  institutions,  under  the 
lead  of  General  Joaquin  Prieto,  took  up  arms  against  him. 
The  civil  war  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  Vicuna. 
The  brief  administrations  of  Tagle  and  Ovalle  followed,  and 
m  1831,  General  Prieto  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
After  holding  the  office  two  terms,  of  five  years  each,  he 
gave  place  to  his  nephew.  General  Bulnes — the  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic  prohibiting  the  election  of  the  same 
person  for  a  third  successive  term. 

With  the  accession  of  Prieto  to  the  chief  magistracy,  a 
new  era  dawned  upon  Chili.  He  found  everything  in  con- 
fusion and  disorder ;  the  military  fast  gaining  the  ascen- 
dency ;  and  a  national  debt  already  contracted  amounting 
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to  die  enonnoos  sum  of  over  eight  million  piasters.*  Ho 
was  just  the  man  for  the  crisis ;  and  he  was  warmly  and 
ably  seconded  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  credit  and  char- 
acter of  the  country,  by  his  minister  of  war  and  the  interior, 
Diego  Portales.  Certain  means  were  taken  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  state ;  commerce  was  fostered,  and  industry 
and  enterprise  of  every  kind  encouraged ;  the  government 
was  administered  firmly,  but  mildly ;  the  taxes  were  re- 
duced, and  order  and  economy  rigidly  enforced  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service.  Congi*ess  kept  pace  with  the 
Executive ;  and  its  legislation  was  so  directed  as  to  secure 
the  perfect  liberty  of  the  citizen,  so  far  as  was  compatible 
with  the  public  safety,  and  absolute  equality  under  the  law 
to  every  man.  No  titles  or  special  privileges  were  permit- 
ted to  be  conferred,  and  all  distinctions  between  native  and 
adopted  citizens  were  abolished.  One  happy  result  of  the 
financial  measures  of  Pi-ieto,  was  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
revenue — an  advance  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  in  the  annual  receipts  being  realized  in  the  short 
space  of  twelve  years — and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
speedy  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  Ever  since  the 
year  1835,  there  has  been  asuri>lus  of  the  revenue  over  the 
expenditure;  in  1842,  the  former  amounted  to  three  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  piasters,  and  the  latter  to  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand — showing  a  surplus  of  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  piasters.  In  May  1843,  Chilian 
six-per-cents  rose  to  93,  and  in  1845  they  were  quoted  at 
104.  Too  much  pi'aise  cannot  be  awai-ded  to  Prieto,  for  his 
wise,  skilful,  and  successful  statesmanship ;  the  chief  merit 
of  accomplishing  these  splendid  results  within  so  brief  a 
period  is  certainly  due  to  him,  as  his  successor,  Bulnes  has 
but  carried  out  the  principles  of  political  economy  introduced 
under  his  auspices. 

*  About  two  miUion  poonds  sterling. 
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Chili  is  what  may  be  called  a  central  republic.  The 
Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  twelve  thousand  dollars;  he  is  assisted  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  four  ministers,  who  constitute 
his  cabinet.  There  is  also  an  executive  council  of  eight 
members.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Deputies;  the  former  containing  nineteen  members,  and 
the  latter  eighty-two.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  in  ten  provinces;  and  the  deputies  for  three 
years,  in  thirty-five  departments.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  not  yet  free  from  the  old  Spanish  forms,  but  it 
is  expeditious,  and,  in  the  main,  impartial  and  equitable; 
the  judges  hold  their  offices  for  life.  The  army  in  time  of 
peace  numbers  about  three  thousand  men. 

Within  the  past  ten  years.  Chili  has  steadily  pursued  a 
career  which  promises  at  no  distant  day  to  produce  a  high 
state  of  national  prosperity.  The  indications  of  a  sound 
and  healthful  progress  are  everywhere  visible.  Flourish- 
ing towns  and  villages,  rich  farms  and  plantations,  occupy 
the  places  of  the  miserable  huts  and  haciendas  of  former 
times.  Schools,  colleges,  and  other  public  institutions,  have 
been  established,  and  the  young  people  are  generally  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The  national  re- 
ligion is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  an  exceedingly  tolerant 
spirit  prevails  even  among  the  clergy.  Protestant  deno- 
minations are  allowed  to  worship  after  their  own  mode,  but 
not  to  erect  churches. 

The  republic  of  Chili  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
desert  of  Atacama,  which  separates  it  from  Bolivia  and  Peru; 
on  the  south  by  Patagonia;  on  the  east  by  the  great  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  The 
islands  of  Mocha  and  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  archipelago 
of  Chiloe,  also  belong  to  Chili.  Within  the  limits  above 
mentioned,  however,  the  province  of  Araucania  is  embraced, 
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insult  by  a  declaration  of  war;  a  large  military  force  was 
immediately  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Bulnes,  who  invaded  Peru,  and  occupied  Lima  and 
other  towns  with  his  forces.  In  January  1839,  a  general 
engagement  took  place  at  Yungay,  which  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  loss  of  his  power 
followed  the  loss  of  his  army,  and  the  Protector  was  subse- 
quently banished  to  Europe.  A  new  treaty  of  peace  was 
now  concluded  between  Chili  and  Peru,  the  provisions  of 
which  have  been  faithfully  regarded  and  observed. 

Sixty-four  miles  from  Valparaiso,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  is  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  broad  and  fertile  plain 
of  Maypu,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.  Tlio  city  proper 
is  on  the  south-western  bank  of  the  Maypodio,  a  mountain 
stream  which  is  generally  dry  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
but  during  the  rainy  season  is  swollen  into  a  powerful 
torrent  A  handsome  stone  bridge,  of  five  arches,  spanning 
the  river,  connects  the  suburb  of  La  Chimba  with  the 
capital  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  latter  is  its  suburb 
of  Canadilla,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Canada,  a 
pleasant  promenade,  fifty  yards  wide,  and  planted  witii 
poplars.  At  Uie  south-western  angle  of  the  city  is  the 
suburb  of  Cuchunco. 

At  a  distance  Santiago  has  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
In  the  outskirts,  there  are  numerous  pretty  quintas  delight- 
frdly  embowered  amid  groves  of  laurel,  myrtle,  and  poplar. 
The  approaches  to  the  city  are  mostiy  through  shady 
lanes,  or  avenues,  flanked  by  high  adohe  walls,  enclosing 
extensive  vineyards,  well-stocked  ordiai-ds  and  gardens,  and 
finely  cultivated  maize  fields.  Passing  these,  you  catch 
sight  of  the  domes  and  steeples  of  the  capital  towering  above 
the  humbler  edifices  around  them.  Like  most  Spanish 
towns,  Santiago  is  divided  into  quadras^  or  squares,  whose 
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sides  are  each  a  litde  over  four  hundred  feet  in  length. 
The  streets,  which  are  generally  well  paved,  and  have  good 
side- walks,  are  ahout  thirteen  yards  wide.  In  the  city  and 
its  Bubarbs,  there  are  between  two  and  three  hundred  quad- 
ragy  which  are  included  in  five  parishes.  As  the  ground 
slopes  gently  towards  the  west,  the  location  of  the  town  is 
peculiarly  favourable  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
water,  and  for  under-drainage ;  in  the  latter  respect,  no 
other  city  in  South  America  can  compare  with  the  Chilian 
capital.  The  waters  of  the  Maypocho  are  also  employed 
for  ornamental  purposes;  there  being  a  great  number  of 
public  fountains  and  reservoirs  scattered  through  the  city. 
The  Plaza^  occupying  an  entire  quadram  the  centre  of  the 
town,  contains  the  largest  fountain,  furnished  with  water 
by  a  subterraneous  aqueduct,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
principally  obtain  their  supplies  for  drinking.  The  water 
is  conveyed  in  barrels  holding  ten  gallons  each — two  of 
which  are  a  load  for  a  mule — and  sold  for  about  ten  cents 
per  barrel 

A  solid  brick  wall,  or  rampart,  six  feet  broad,  and  ten 
feet  high,  extends  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Maypocho, 
as  a  protection  against  inundation  during  the  heavy  rains. 
Between  the  river  and  the  town  is  the  Alameda^  which  is 
planted  with  willows,  and  furnished  with  seats,  reservoirs, 
and  artificial  streams  of  running  water;  in  pleasant  weather 
it  is  thronged,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  with  all  classes 
and  sexes,  with  beggars  and  hidalgos,  rosy-cheeked  padres, 
dark-eyed  senoritas,  and  stately  caballeros — and  the  soft 
moonlight  that  streams  down  the  rugged  sides  of  the  Andes, 
and  fiJls  tremblingly  upon  the  plain  of  Maypu,  rests  no- 
where on  happier  or  more  picturesque  groups,  than  those 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  cool  paseos  of  this  favourite  pro- 
menade of  the  citizens  of  Santiago.  At  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  city  proper,  is  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  the  site 
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of  the  fortress  bearing  the  same  name,  intended  to  command 
the  town;  there  is  no  other  defence,  and  the  artillery  in 
this  work  could  be  easily  sQenced  by  guns  planted  on  the 
neighbouring  hills. 

In  cleanliness,  regularity,  and  salubrity,  Santiago  greatly 
surpasses  the  other  cities  of  South  America;  but  it  is  infe- 
rior to  Lima  in  its  public  buildings.  On  the  north-west 
side  oiihe  plaza  are  the  presidential  mansion,  the  palace 
of  government,  the  prison,  and  the  chamber  of  justice;  on 
the  south-west  side  stands  the  cathedral,  and  the  old  palace 
of  the  bishop,  now  occupied  by  the  estado  mayor;  on  the 
south-east  there  is  a  range  of  shops  with  a  colonnade  in 
front,  and  the  remaining  side  is  occupied  by  private  resi- 
dences. All  these  buildings,  except  the  cathedral,  are 
built  of  brick,  plastered  over  and  white-washed,  and  show 
more  or  less  marks  of  Uie  injuries  occasioned  by  the  fre- 
quent earthquakes.  The  palace,  originally  built  for  the 
vice-regal  government,  makes  the  most  pretensions  to 
ajKshitectural  beauty;  it  consists  of  two  storeys  surrounding  a 
large  open  quadrangle;  in  the  lower  storey  are  the  armoury 
and  treasury — ^in  the  upper,  the  great  hall  of  audience  and 
the  ministerial  offices. 

The  cathedral  is  the  only  stone  edifice  in  the  city;  the 
material  of  which  it  is  constructed  was  quarried  in  the 
suburb  of  La  Chimba.  Its  design  is  Moorbh,  and  has  been 
executed  with  considerable  taste  and  skill;  it  is  a  large  and 
extensive  building,  and  contains  inside,  an  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  paintings,  tapestry,  and  wax 
figures.  The  parish  churches  are  comparatively  mean 
structures;  but  the  conventual  establishments,  of  which 
there  are  many,  are  well  built  and  fumbhed.  The  bishop's 
palace  is  a  heavy,  sombre-looking  building,  fiist  going  to 
decay.  The  largest  public  edifice  in  Santiago  is  the  mint, 
whidi  covers  a  whole  square.    To  most  strangers  it  seems 
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misigbtlj  enough,  but  die  natives  really  look  npon  it  with 
admiration.  It  b  of  plain  brick,  and  like  the  other  build- 
ings erected  for  state  purposes,  was  constructed  by  brick- 
layers sent  out  from  Spain  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Its 
front  presents  a  series  of  heavy  pilasters,  supporting  a  rude 
cornice  and  ponderous  balustrade,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  massive  arched  portico.  It  is  still  incomplete,  and  is 
much  dilapidated,  principally  by  reason  of  the  earthquakes. 
It  consists  of  a  variety  of  offices  arranged  round  three 
quadrangular  courts.  Few  of  the  modem  improvements 
have  been  introduced  here,  and  the  operation  of  coining  is 
still  in  a  rude  state.  The  Ovnsuladoy  a  spacious  structure, 
plastered  and  white- washed,  in  which  the  commercial  tri- 
hunalj  and  the  national  congress  meet,  is  also  worthy  of 
notice.  Santiago  likewise  boasts  of  a  custom-house,  a 
theatre,  and  a  chingano.  There  is  a  national  college  too, 
occupying  what  was  formerly  one  of  the  Jesuits'  convents; 
and  another  of  these  edifices  is  used  for  the  public  library 
and  printing-office.  The  library  contains  several  thousand 
printed  volumes,  and  a  number  of  curious  manuscripts 
relative  to  the  Indian  tribes,  who  originally  occupied  the 
country. 

Most  of  the  private  dwellings  in  Santiago  are  but  one 
storey  high,  being  built  in  this  manner  on  account  of  the 
earthquakes.  They  have  red  tiled  roofs  projecting  so  as  to 
form  a  piazza,  or  covered  way;  and  the  outside  walls,  as 
well  as  those  around  the  orchards  and  gardens,  are  all  white- 
washed over  every  year,  which  gives  them  a  peculiarly  neat 
and  lively  appearance.  The  houses  occupy  considerable 
ground;  many  of  them  take  up  one-sixth  part  of  a  qtiodra. 
They  consbt  of  different  compartments,  or  suites  of  rooms, 
ranged  round  three  patios^  or  quadrangular  courts;  the 
first,  or  outer  court,  is  usually  paved  with  pebbles  from  the 
bed  of  the  Maypocho;  the  second  is  commonly  laid  out  as 
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a  parterre,  and  decorated  with  shrabs  and  flowers;  and  the 
third  IB  used  for  domestic  purposes.  A  wide  archway 
opening  into  the  front  pcUio^  is  open  during  the  day,  but 
closed  at  night  by  heavy  fohling  gates.  The  windows  look- 
ing into  the  two  outer  courts  are  protected  by  ornamental 
iron  gratings;  the  windows  in  the  rear  court  are  generally 
small  openings  in  the  doors,  also  covered  with  gratings.  The 
two  fronts,  on  either  side  of  the  gateway,  and  the  sides  fieuung 
the  streets,  where  there  are  not  blank  walls,  are  often 
divided  into  rooms  separate  from  the  apartments  occupied 
by  the  family,  and  rented  for  shops  and  &ncy  stores. 

There  are  three  markets  in  the  city,  the  principal  one 
of  which  is  held  in  the  Bassoral^  a  large  open  space  cover- 
ing four  or  five  acres,  at  the  Coot  of  the  bridge.  The  area 
is  surrounded  by  a  low  building,  with  a  tile  roof^  supported 
by  columns.  Good  meat,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  can  be  procured  here.  The  other  markets  are  mere 
moveable  stands  at  either  end  of  the  Canada.  Meat,  kitchen 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  lucerne,  the  common  fodder  for  horses, 
are  continually  hawked  about  the  streets. 

Santiago  is  famous  for  its  fine  horses.  I^arge  quantities 
of  stock  are  raised  on  the  extensive  grazing  grounds  near 
tlie  city,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  tlio  town  but  has 
one  or  more  horses.  These  animals  are  generally  well 
broken,  and  are  more  docile  than  those  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  average  price  of  a  horse  is  twelve  dollars,  but  when 
thoroughly  trained  they  command  as  high  prices  as  in  the 
United  States.  Beef  and  mutton,  of  the  finest  quality,  are 
both  cheap  and  abundant. 

The  inhabitants  of  Santiago  are  remarkably  obliging  and 
courteous;  somewhat  too  fond  of  their  chief  national  amuse- 
ments, dancing  and  music,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  addicted 
to  their  fashionable  game  of  monU^  yet,  withal,  orderly  and 
well-disposed.    They  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  devo- 
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tional  forms  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion*  No  obtm- 
sive  exhibition  of  this  feeling  is  made,  but  the  stranger 
cannot  well  avoid  noticing  it;  even  though  it  may  be  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  South  America.  It 
is  particularly  remarkable  when  the  bells  of  the  cathedral 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  hour  for  the  oradonj  or  sunset 
prayer.  The  streets  are  then  filled  with  the  gay  and  lively 
population,  and  all  is  mirthful  and  joyous.  But  as  the  first 
peal  echoes  firom  the  cathedral  tower,  everything  is  hushed 
and  still,  as  if  some  mighty  spell  had  been  thrown  over  the 
city;  the  caballero  reins  back  his  steed  on  his  haunches; 
the  laughing  scnorita  hesitates  in  the  midst  of  her  witty 
repartee;  the  artisan  suffers  his  hammer  to  fall  silently  on 
his  bench ;  even  the  gamester  pauses  in  his  throw  of  the 
dice;  and  in  the  pauses  of  the  chimes,  the  cool  plash  of  the 
water  falling  over  the  marble  statues  in  the  fountain,  may 
be  heard  many  a  yard  from  ike  plaza. 

As  in  Valparaiso,  the  gentlemen  in  Santiago  follow  the 
European  fashions;  but  the  ladies,  notwithstanding  the 
French  milliners  and  mantuamakers  who  have  immigrated 
to  Chili,  adhere  more  closely  to  the  customs  of  olden  time ; 
and  a  bonnet,  thanks  to  the  soft  atmosphere  and  beautifal 
climate  which  allows  them  to  dispense  with  this  incum- 
brance, is  almost  as  great  a  rarity  on  the  plains  of  Maypu 
as  it  would  be  in  the  Feejee  Islands. 

Santiago  contains  about  sixty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  constantly  increasing — a  fact  which  speaks  volumes 
in  favour  of  Chilian  industry  and  enterprise,  since  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  another  inland  capital  in  South  America. 
Besides  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  there  are  several  other 
towns  in  Chili  of  considerable  note.  Coquimbo,  or  La 
Serena,  in  North  Chili,  has  n  population  amounting  to 
nearly  ten  thousand;  it  is  the  chief  port  of  the  mining 
country,  and  its  copper  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world. 
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The  town  is  remarkably  dean,  and  well  laid  out — the  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  has  several 
churches,  a  public  school,  and  an  hospital;  the  houses  are 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  few  exceptions,  and  are  one 
storey  in  height  Numerous  gardens  of  fruit-trees  and  ever- 
greens, give  the  place  a  refreshing  and  agreeable  look. 
Iluasco,  still  further  to  the  north,  is  fiuned  for  its  rich  sil- 
ver mines.  Concepgion  and  Yaldivia,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  republic,  are  noted  for  their  fine  harbours.  The  for- 
mer was  once  a  flourishing  town  containing  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  but  it  has  latterly  declined  in  irsAe  and 
manu£Eu^tures,  and  the  population  does  not  now  exceed  eight 
thousand.  It  stands  on  a  low  neck  of  land  between  the  river 
Biobio  and  the  Bay  of  Conception ;  it  is  laid  out  like  Co- 
quimbo,  and  the  hoiyses  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner. 
Previously  to  1835  it  possessed  a  large  cathedral  and  several 
other  fine  buildings,  but  in  that  year,  these,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  town,  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Yal- 
divia is  rather  an  insignificant  collection  of  wooden  huti, 
but  it  contains  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  the  finest 
and  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  harbours  in  the  South 
Pacific ;  this  consists  of  an  estuary,  formed  by  the  Yaldivia 
and  several  smaller  rivers,  entered  by  a  narrow  strait,  the 
shores  of  which  are  garnished  with  batteries,  mounting  in 
all,  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns;  ships  of  the  line  ride 
here  in  safety,  there  being  from  six  to  seven  fathoms  of 
water  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  five  fathoms  near  the 
shore.  The  town  is  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Yaldivia,  and  was  almost  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in 
1837.  It  is  the  capital  and  market  town  of  the  province  of 
Yaldivia,  and  has  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  style  of  dress  preva- 
lent in  Yalparaiso  and  Santiago,  is  applicable  to  the  Chilenos 
generally,  and  especially  so  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
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towns.  Elsewhere,  the  old  Spanish  costumes  are  more  fire- 
qnendy  met  with  among  the  hetter  classes ;  but  the  dress 
of  the  common  people  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian. 
The  latter  are  fond  of  bright  colours.  The  males  wear  a 
blue  or  brown  poncho  over  their  shirt  and  trousers,  and  a 
steeple-crowned  small  rimmed  hat,  beneath  which  is  a  bright 
cotton  handkerchief,  tied  on  with  strings  under  the  chin. 
In  very  warm  weather  the  tall  hat  is  laid  aside  for  the  broad 
leafed  sombrero.  The  women  wear  gowns  of  calico  or  woollen 
stuff,  and  mantillas,  or  bayetas^  as  attractive  in  colour  and 
qualify)  as  the  ability  of  the  wearer  will  permit  her  to  pur- 
chase. In  the  mbing  districts,  a  most  picturesque  dress  is 
worn  by  those  who  work  in  the  mines.  It  consists  of  a  long 
shirt  of  dark  baize,  with  a  leathern  apron  fastened  around 
the  waist  by  a  bright  coloured  sash,  very  broad  trousers, 
and  a  small  cap  of  scarlet  doth  fitting  closely  to  the  head. 

The  Chilians  possess  fewer  vices  than  the  Creoles  of  the 
other  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  but  they  are  fre- 
quently dissipated  and  profligate  in  their  habits,  and  in  the 
towns  much  too  fond  of  dress  and  display.  They  are  mo- 
derate in  their  food,  though  addicted  to  drinking  to  excess. 
They  are  less  indolent,  and  more  hardy  than  the  Castilian 
race  generally;  more  industrious  and  enterprising,  and 
more  of  a  money-getting  and  money-loving  people.  Kind- 
ness and  courtesy  characterize  their  intercourse  with  stran- 
gors;  yet  are  they  proud-spirited  and  high-mettled,  some- 
what jealous  in  disposition,  quick  to  take  afiront,  and  of  an 
unforgiving  temper. 

As  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  most  of  the  better  class 
of  private  dwellings  throughout  Chili  are  built  of  adobes, 
one  storey  in  height.  The  habitations  of  the  peasantry,  and 
of  the  lower  classes  in  towns  and  cities,  are  mere  huts, 
usually  having  but  one  room,  constructed  of  reeds  and  mud, 
and  thatched  with  straw. 
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Educational  improvement,  and  the  introduction  of  a  more 
refined  taste,  will  doubtless  produce  great  changes  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Chili;  but,  while 
earthquakes  continue  to  be  so  frequent,  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  finer  or  more  ezpensiye  style  of  building  will 
prevail  Prudence  and  economy,  in  neither  of  which  are 
they  lacking,  will  always  give  the  preference  to  the  safest 
and  cheapest  mode. 

Most  of  the  Indian  population  continue  to  dwell  in  a  state 
of  independence  south  of  the  Biobio;  but  a  considerable 
number  live  in  missions.  The  former  belie,  in  almost  every 
respect,  the  highly- wrought  and  flattering  descriptions  in 
the  Araucana  of  Ercilla  y  Zuuiga;  they  are  wild,  fierce,  and 
intractable,  and  but  little  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  Patagonia. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Chili,  the  country  rises  from  the 
coast  to  the  Great  Cordillera,  by  a  number  of  successive 
terraces  running  parallel  to  the  sea;  but  elsewhere,  it  is  a 
broad  expansion  of  the  mountainous  Andes,  spreading  forth 
its  spurs  and  branches  from  the  central  ridge  towards  the 
Pacific,  which  diminish  continually,  but  in*egularly,  till 
they  reach  the  ocean.  These  ramifications  of  the  main 
Cordillera  are  generally  two  thousand  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  valleys  that  intersect  them,  and  seldom  less  than  one 
thousand  feet.  The  patches  between  the  ridges  constitute 
the  finest  portions  of  middle  Chili.  Some  of  the  valleys  are 
broad,  as  is  the  case  with  the  boasted  vale  of  Aconcagua, 
one  of  the  most  fei-tilo  spots  on  the  American  continent 
North  of  30^  80',  the  Cordillera  is  divided  iulo  sciMiruto 
ranges,  enclosing  the  immense  valley  of  UspuUatu,  celebrat- 
ed more  particularly  for  its  extensive  mineral  riches.  There 
are  a  few  small  plains  along  the  coast,  between  the  spurs  of 
the  mountain  chains;  but  the  shores  are  mostly  high,  rocky, 
and  precipitous. 
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The  olimate  of  Chili  is  equable  and  healthy.  In  the  smn- 
mer  the  weather  ia  remarkably  fine.  Day  after  day,  for 
weeks  and  months  together,  the  atmosphere  is  transparently 
pore  and  clear,  save  perhaps  the  light  bine  haze  whidi 
sometimes  adds  a  new,  and  almost  unnecessary  charm,  to 
what  is  all  brightness,  gaiety,  and  joy.  The  interior  is 
much  warmer  than  the  coast  At  Valparaiso,  the  thermo- 
meter ranges,  in  midsummer  from  64^  to  72^  ;  and  at  Sant- 
iago, the  mean  summw  heat,  from  December  to  March,  is 
about  84^^  at  mid-day,  and  58^  at  night  During  the 
summer,  the  wind  blows  steadily  from  the  southward,  and 
a  little  off  the  shore,  but  at  sunset  there  is  almost  always  a 
cool  and  pleasant  breeze.  No  rain  falls  in  the  summer ;  it 
is  abundant,  however,  through  the  winter  months,  from  June 
to  September,  in  the  southern  provinces.  No  snow  fisdls 
along  the  coast,  and  frost  is  very  rare.  North  of  Santiago 
there  are  only  a  few  occasional  showers  even  in  the  winter; 
and  in  the  arid  province  of  Coquimbo,  no  rain  whatever 
Ms,  but  its  place  is  occasionally  supplied  by  heavy  night 
dews. 

Chili  abounds  in  small  rivers,  which  carry  off  the  melted 
snow  from  the  Andes,  but  it  has  none  capable  of  being  navi- 
gated to  any  extent,  except  the  Maule  and  the  Biobio. 

The  high  chain  of  the  Andes  is  chiefly  composed  of  argil- 
laceous schist,  and  the  lower  chains  and  groups  of  granite. 
Sienitic,  basaltic,  and  felspar  porphyries,  serpentines  of 
various  colours,  quartz,  hornblende,  and  other  slates,  pud- 
ding-stone and  gypsum,  are  found  in  the  Cordillera,  and 
there  is  fine  statuary  marble  in  the  department  of  Copiapo. 
The  soil  of  the  northern  provinces  is  sandy  and  saline,  and 
probably  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  north  half  of  the  country 
can  ever  be  cultivated.  In  the  central  provinces,  some  of 
the  valleys  are  considerably  inclined,  and  admit  of  irrigation 
where  water  can  be  procured;  but  the  hills  and  ridges,  for 
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the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  dry  and  parched.  South 
of  the  Maule,  the  proportion  of  arable  land  is  greater,  and 
the  soil  becomes  more  stiff  and  loamy.  At  Conception,  in 
about  37®  southern  latitude,  the  plains  and  valleys  are 
decked  with  the  brightest  and  richest  flowers,  or  clothed 
with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage;  while  hills  and  mountains 
are  wooded  to  their  summits  with  stately  forest  trees.  In 
the  latitude  of  Valparaiso,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  miles  further  north,  it  is  only  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  interval  lands  Uiat  the  husbandman  finds  a  re- 
compense for  his  toil.  At  Coquimbo,  the  sickly  grass  and 
stunted  brushwood,  which  alone  redeem  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso  from  the  curse  of  barrenness, 
are  no  longer  to  be  found,  and  in  their  stead  are  seen  only 
a  short  wiry  grass,  and  a  feeble  apology  for  the  prickly 
pear.  At  Guasco,  vegetation  entirely  disappears;  the 
country  is  diversified,  indeed,  with  hill  and  plain,  but  all  is 
one  vast  and  dreary  Sahara, — ^the  little  rivulets  that  carry 
off  the  liquefied  snows  of  the  Andes,  sing  their  lullaby  in 
vain,  and  their  moisture  is  soon  evaporated  by  the  dry 
scorching  heat,  that,  vampire-like,  robs  the  earth  of  nourish- 
ment and  life. 

Most  of  the  hard  woods  abound  in  the  forests  of  Chili; 
and  laurels,  myrtles,  cypresses,  and  other  evergreens,  attain 
to  such  a  size  that  they  are  highly  valuable  and  useful  for 
their  timber.  The  mimosa  famesiana,  and  the  cdgarcby  are 
quite  common;  and  the  guiUai^  from  the  bark  of  which  a 
natural  soap  is  made,  is  brought  to  the  towns  as  an  article 
of  trade.  The  palm  and  cinnamon  tree  wore  forniorly  mot 
with  in  abundance,  but  they  are  now  rarely  seen.  Apricots, 
figs,  plums,  pears,  and  cherries,  of  large  size  and  fine 
flavour,  are  produced  in  great  quantities.  Herbaceous 
plants  and  flowers  are  as  various  and  abundant,  as  they 
are  rich  and  beautifuL    The  climate  and  soil  of  southern 
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and  middle  Chili  are  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  the 
coltore  of  the  cereal  grains.  Wheat  is  the  principal  agri- 
cnltoral  staple,  and  is  largely  exported  from  the  central 
proirinoes.  Barley  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  south.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  com. 
All  kinds  of  pulse  and  culinary  Togetablcs  are  raised,  and 
potatoes  are  extensively  produced.*  The  vine  and  olive, 
where  they  are  properly  cultivated,  yield  an  abundance  of 
good  fruit;  but  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  oil  is  in  a  very 
rude  state. 

The  art  of  agriculture  is  greatly  behindhand  in  Chili, 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the  most  primitive 
models.  The  plough  consists  of  the  part  of  a  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  a  crooked  branch  projecting  from  it,  which  serves 
as  a  handle;  the  £»re-part  of  the  trunk  is  wedge-shaped, 
and  has  a  flattish  pointed  piece  of  iron  nailed  to  it  which 
performs  the  double  duty  of  colter  and  share.  For  the 
harrow,  a  hei^  of  brushes,  weighed  down  with  stones,  is 
substituted;  and  the  blade-bone  of  a  sheep  is  the  principal 
implement  used  tor  weeding  the  garden.  The  greater  part 
of  the  labour  at  the  haciendaa,  or  farms,  is  performed  by 
oxen;  mules  being  principally  employed  in  carrying  bur- 
dens, and  horses  kept  for  riding  and  similar  purposes.  The 
yoke  is  fastened  not  to  the  shoulders,  but  to  the  horns  of 
the  cattle,  according  to  the  ancient  Spanish  method.  Reap- 
ing is  done  with  a  rough  sickle,  and  the  grain  is  thrashed, 
or  stamped  out,  with  horses  on  a  hard  dry  spot  of  ground. 
From  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  bushels  are  thrashed  at 
one  time.  The  grain  is  generally  left  in  the  open  air  till 
the  rainy  season  begins. 

Cattle-breeding,  however,  is  probably  the  most  important 
branch  of  agricultural  industry.    In  the  middle  provinces, 

•  Tho  potato  is  a  natiro  of  South  ChilL 
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from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  often  fed  on 
a  single  hacienda^  and  the  Bmallest  grazing  farmB  support 
from  four  to  five  thousand  head.  Horses,  mules,  asses, 
goats,  and  sheep,  are  likewise  plentiful.  Hogs  are  not  so 
common,  and  are  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Llamas  and  guanacoes,  the  puma,  the  jaguar,  and  other 
wild  animals  found  in  South  America,  inhabit  Chili.  There 
are  likewise  numerous  varieties  of  the  monkey  tribe. 
Foxes  are  very  common.  A  kind  of  beaver  which  fre- 
quents the  rivers,  and  the  chinchilla  abounding  in  the 
deserts  at  the  north,  are  hunted  for  their  furs,  which  are 
much  prized.  The  country  is  comparatively  free  from 
venomous  quadrupeds,  and  noxious  insects  and  reptiles;  the 
skunk  being  almost  the  only  really  annoying  animal  to  be 
found  there.  There  are  good  fishing-grounds  on  the  coast, 
at  which  whales,  dolphins,  cod,  pilchards,  and  other  small 
fish,  are  caught  Now  and  then  a  sea-dog  is  observed,  but 
they  are  quite  rare.  Among  the  birds  are  the  great  con- 
dor, several  species  of  vultures,  the  cormorant,  the  penguin, 
the  cut-water  or  shear-bill,  and  the  snipe.  Flocks  of  par- 
rots and  parroquets  are  found.  Small  green  parrots,  not 
larger  than  finches,  ai*o  caught  in  the  intenor,  tamed,  and 
sold  in  the  towns.  But  the  most  beautiM  and  majestic 
bird  is  the  swan,  which  is  often  seen  sailing  in  the  bay  of 
Valparaiso ;  its  body  is  of  dazzling  white,  and  its  neck  and 
head  are  black. 

Chili  b  said  to  be  the  only  American  state,  formerly 
subject  to  Spain,  whose  commerce  has  increased  since  the 
separation  from  the  mother  country ;  and  this  single  &ct 
is  of  itself  a  high  encomium  upon  the  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants.  Under  the  Spaniaids,  Chili  had 
no  intercourse  but  with  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres;  now  the 
vessels  of  all  the  principal  commercial  nations  on  the  globe 
frequent  her  harbours.    From  1825  to  1829,  the  annual 
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average  receipts  from  customs  were  less  than  nbe  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  in  1834,  they  amounted  to  nearly  one 
and  a  quarter  million;  and  in  1841,  they  were  but  little 
short  of  two  millions  fji  dollars.  Linens  are  imported  from 
Germany;  silks,  paper,  leather,  wines  and  brandy,  from 
France;  manufactured  goods,  hardware  and  iron,  from 
Great  Britain;  silks,  nankeens,  tea  and  sugar,  fit>m  China 
and  the  East  Indies;  tobacco,  oil,  spermaceti  candles, 
sugar,  and  manufrictnred  goods,  from  the  United  States ; 
and  yarious  products  from  the  different  countries  in  South 
America.  The  principal  exports  are  bullion,  copper,  hides, 
tallow,  pulse,  wheat,  fruits,  and  drugs.  During  the  year 
ending  the  30th  of  June  1847,  the  imports  fr^m,  and  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  one  million 
seven  hundred  dollars;  there  being  a  small  balance  in 
favour  of  ChilL 

Yalpardso  enjoys  the  honour  of  being  the  chief  seaport 
town,  and  is  commonly  called  "  The  Port,"  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. In  1834,  only  450  vessels,  aggregating  77,700 
tons,  entered  this  harbour,  and  in  1842  there  were  685 
vessels,  €17  of  which  were  commercial,  aggregating 
187,453  tons.  The  transit  trade  is  enormous.  On  the 
21st  of  May  1842,  there  were  over  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand bales  of  merchandise,  valued  at  upwards  of  seven 
millions  of  doUara,  and  coined  metals  exceeding  three  mil- 
lions, at  the  custom-house  of  Valparaiso  alone. 

The  internal  trade  of  Chili  is  not  very  great,  there  bemg 
no  principal  towns  in  the  interior  except  the  capital.  Be- 
sides, there  are  few  accommodations  or  facilities  for  travel- 
ling. The  only  passable  roads  are  those  leading  from  San- 
tiago to  Valparaiso  and  Conception ;  bridges  are  scarce  and 
poorly  constructed,  and  in  some  places  the  mountain  torrents 
and  ravines  are  crossed  by  Indian  hanging  bridges,  made 
of  osiers  and  thongs  of  raw  hide,  which  sway  to  and  tro 
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fearfully  with  the  wdght  of  the  person  crosung  thein. 
Burdens  are  chiefly  carried  oirer  the  high  ridges  separating 
the  valleys  on  the  backs  of  mules;  on  the  main  roads, 
heavy  merchandise  is  hauled  in  ox-carts  constructed  en- 
tirely of  wood,  strongly  framed  and  pinned  together.  From 
two  to  four  yoke  of  oxen  are  attached  to  one  cart;  the  box, 
or  top — similar  in  shape  to  the  tilt  of  a  Pennsylvania 
waggon,  but  not  so  large — ^is  made  of  wattles  covered  with 
stout  bull's  hide.  T)ie  vehicle  principally  used  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers  is  a  sort  of  double  gig,  called  a 
birloche^  carrying  two  passengers.  Three  birlockeroSj  or 
drivers,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  horses,  accompany  the 
carriage.  One  horse  is  secured  in  the  shafts,  and  one  on 
either  side,  attached  to  the  vehicle  by  thongs  of  hide,  is 
ridden  by  a  driver.  The  hones  on  duty  aro  relieved  by 
those  that  run  along  in  the  cabalgada.  These  conveyances, 
like  the  Irish  jaunting-car,  are  driven  at  break-neck  speed, 
and  the  traveller  is  fortunate  if  he  reaches  his  journey's  end 
without  any  injury.  The  paisanos^  or  country  people,  bring 
their  wares  to  the  market  towns  in  panniers,  on  the  backs 
of  asses  or  mules,  which  they  delight  in  scourging  with  the 
long  poles  that  they  invariably  carry.  Hay,  mainly  con- 
sisting of  lucerne  grass,  is  brought  in  the  same  manner, 
the  owner  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  load,  almost  out  of 
sight,  and  his  lower  extremities  completely  lost  in  the 
Brobdignag  stirrups,  nearly  as  large  as  a  peck  measure, 
that  dangle  beneath  him. 

Connected  with  the  commerce  aro  the  manufiictures  of 
the.country.  The  Chilenos  are  excellent  potters,  and  make 
light  and  strong  carthem  jars  that  ring  like  metal  Ilempcu 
cloths,  common  hemp  cordage,  soap,  leather,  wine,  brandy, 
tallow,  charcoal,  and  some  rough  articles  of  copper  ware, 
are  the  chief  articles  manufactured.  Besides  the  acida  and 
aguardiente^  or  wine  and  brandy,  made  from  the  grape,  a 
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potation  called  chkha  is  made  by  boOing  down  the  clear 
grape-juice  after  fermentation. 

Thongb  80  large  a  portion  of  Chili  is  not  susceptible  ot 
cnitiTation,  nevertheless,  even  there,  it  contains  vast  depo- 
sitories of  wealth,  which  more  than  compensate  for  the 
deficiency.  The  country  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals. 
Silver  is  feund  there  at  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other 
metal;  it  is  also  met  with  in  the  valleys,  or  bowls,  in  the 
lower  ranges,  but  it  generally  decreases  in  quantity  in  pro- 
portion to  its  distance  from  the  Andes.  The  most  valuable 
silver  mine  is  that  of  Huasco.  Oold  occurs  altogether  in 
alluvial  formations,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  rivers,  wash 
down  this  valuable  mineral.  Lead  and  iron  are  abundant, 
but  are  not  much  sought  after.  Zinc,  antimony,  manga- 
nese, arsenic,  tin,  alum,  salt,  nitre,  and  sulphur,  so  pure  as 
not  to  require  refining,  are  plentiful.  Coal  mines,  which 
improve  as  they  are  worked,  have  been  opened  near  Con- 
ccpgion,  and  already  form  a  principal  article  of  trade  and 
consumption  at  Valparaiso.  From  1790  to  1830,  gold  to 
the  value  of  two  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  about  half  that  amount  of  silver,  were  pro- 
duced in  Chili.  In  1833,  the  gold  coinage  at  the  mint  in 
Santiago  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  silver  to  ninety-two  thou- 
sand dollars. 

But  the  copper  mines  in  Coquimbo,  at  Jajuel,  near  San 
Felipe,  and  other  localities,  constitute  the  chief  sources  of 
national  wealth.  The  mineral  is  extracted  in  different 
forms,  as  native  copper,  orange  oxide  of  copper,  carbonate 
of  copper,  and  copper  pyrites  associated  with  some  muriate 
of  copper.  In  a  few  mines,  masses  of  native  copper  of 
extraordinary  magnitude  have  been  found.  In  1834, 
nearly  42,860  quintals  of  copper  and  copper  ore  were 
exported  from  Coquimbo  alone;  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
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duct  in  nil  Chili,  in  the  same  year,  was  75,000  hundred- 
weight The  annual  exportation  of  copper  is  now  worth 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Every  fiicilify  and  encouragement  in  the  search  hr  mines 
is  afforded  by  the  government.  The  discoverer  may  work 
a  mine  in  any  ground  by  paying  five  shillings  sterling;  and 
before  paying  this,  he  may  try,  even  in  the  garden  of 
another  man,  for  the  ^ce  of  twenty  days.  At  the  copper 
mines,  the  labourers  undergo  the  severest  hardships  for  a 
trifling  remuneration;  one  pound  sterling  a  month,  together 
with  food,  being  the  usual  compensation.  In  winter  and 
summer,  they  begin  work  at  early  dawn,  and  leave  off  at 
dark.  But  little  time  is  allowed  tor  meab.  The  Ibod  fur- 
nished to  the  miners  consists  of  sixteen  figs  and  two  small 
loaves  of  bread  for  lureakfAst,  boiled  beans  for  dinner,  and 
broken  roasted  wheat  grain  for  supper.  Once  a  week,  very 
rarely,  but  never  oftener,  they  are  provided  with  the  hard 
dried  beef  of  the  country,  called  charquL 

There  are  two  classes  of  labourers — the  barreUros^  or 
miners,  who  work  the  lode,  and  the  apiresj  who  carry  the 
ore  upon  their  backs  to  the  surface.  The  latter  perform  the 
most  difficult  and  laborious  port  of  the  work.  According 
to  a  general  regulation,  the  apire  is  not  allowed  to  halt  for 
breath,  except  the  mine  is  six  hundred  feet  deep.  With  a 
lighted  candle  in  a  cloven  stick  grasped  in  his  hand,  and 
fiilly  two  hundred  pounds  of  ore  on  his  back,  twelve  times 
in  the  day,  where  the  mine  is  not  over  eighty  yards  deep, 
the  apire  climbs  the  notched  trees  placed  in  a  zig-zag  line 
up  the  shaft,  and  during  the  intervals  is  employed  in  break- 
ing and  picking  the  ore.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  great 
tax  upon  his  physical  powers,  he  appears  healthy  and 
cheerfoL  On  reaching  the  sur£Ace  with  his  carpacho  he  is 
nearly  overcome,  and  the  perspiration  rolls  down  in  streams ; 
but  after  depositing  his  burden  on  the  pile  of  ores,  a  few 
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flooonds  serve  to  reyive  him,  and  he  again  descends  the 
mine  at  a  quick  pace,  and  with  a  light  step. 

Two  principal  persons — the  proprietor,  and  the  hdbiUta- 
dor — are  nsoaUy  concerned  in  a  mine.  The  proprietor  is 
the  actual  miner;  he  resides  at  his  hadenda  near  the  mine, 
the  working  of  which  he  superintends,  and  supplies  his 
lahourers  with  vegetables  and  meat  from  his  fitrm.  The 
hdbiUtador  ia  the  capitalist,  who  resides  at  one  of  the  sea- 
port towns,  and  manages  the  financial  affairs  of  the  partner- 
ship. The  smelting-house  is  generally  built  on  the  hadendtz^ 
and  where  the  mine  is  distant,  the  ore  is  brought  from  it  on 
the  backs  of  mules. 

The  Porpoise  sailed  from  Valparaiso  for  Callao  on  the 
26th  of  May,  and  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  got  under 
weigh  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish 
came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Callao,  under  the  island 
of  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  the  Yincennes 
joined  them  on  the  20th. 
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Sak  Lorenzo  is  a  small,  long-shaped,  barren  island,  which 
protects  the  south-west  side  of  the  bay  of  Callao.  It  is  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  intersected,  through- 
out its  whole  length,  by  a  ridge  of  sharp  crested  hills,  the 
highest  of  which  are  nearly  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
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level  of  Uie  sea.  Few  or  no  signs  of  vegetation  are  to  bo 
8een.  Seals  and  sea-otters  inhabit  the  steep  rooks  on  the 
flonihem  side  of  the  island,  and  floeks  of  water-fowl  make 
their  nests  on  the  desolate  shore.  On  the  south,  San  Lorenzo 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  from  a  small  rocky  island 
called  El  Fronton^  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  is  an  extensive  shallow  two  miles  wide,  termed 
the  Camotal,  Two  centuries  ago  the  Camotal  was  dry 
land,  upon  which  large  quantities  of  camotes  (sweet  potatoes) 
were  raised,  but  was  completely  inundated,  either  in  the 
great  earthquake  of  1687,  or  in  that  of  1630.  The  geo- 
logical appearances  presented  on  the  island  and  along  the 
main  coast  indicate  a  gradual  rising  of  the  land  since  its 
submersion,  but  sufficient  £acts  have  not  yet  been  ascertained 
to  establish  any  reliable  or  satisfactory  data.  The  only 
object  of  attraction  which  San  Lorenzo  contains,  is  the 
burying-ground  of  foreign  seamen  who  are.  not  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  The  graves  are  covered  with  white  stones,  and  a 
white  board,  placed  at  the  head  of  each,  contains  the  name 
of  the  person  interred  beneath,  and,  in  many  instances, 
poetic  inscriptions,  commemorative  alike  of  his  virtues  and 
of  the  friendship  of  his  surviving  comrades.* 

*  Some  of  these  insoripdoDB  ere  as  quemt  as  those  o&  the  tombstones 
in  the  old  English  chnrchjards.  One  of  the  wooden  monnments  erected 
to  the  memorj  of  Thomas  Hedriok,  a  lad  belonging  to  the  U.  8.  ship  of 
the  line  North  OaroHna,  has  the  foUowing : — 

"  In  vain  had  jouth  its  flight  impeded, 
And  hope  its  passage  had  delajed ; 
Doatli's  mandate  all  has  suporsodod, — 
The  latest  order  Tom  obejed." 

Another,  reai  ed  above  the  remains  of  one  of  H.  B.  M.  Boyal  Marines, 
says:— 

**  I*m  here  at  rest  firom  busy  scenes ; 
I  once  belonged  to  the  Royal  Marines ; 
I'm  now  confined  within  these  borders, 
Bemaining  here  for  fiirthar  orders." 
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The  bay  of  Callao  is  one  of  the  largest  and  calmest  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sooth  America.  The  roadstead  is 
decidedly  the  best  in  Pern,  there  bdng  good  anchorage  in 
firom  seven  to  ten  fiithoms.  In  former  ;times  a  raft  or  float, 
called  the  halsOj  formed  of  two  long  skin  bags,  blown  up 
like  bladders,  and  covered  with  a  light  platform,  was  used 
to  load  and  unload  vessels;  afterwards  a  mde  pier  was 
constmcted,  behind  which  vessels  of  heavy  burden  conld 
discharge  or  receive  cargoes,  in  perfect  secnriiy  from  the 
breakers ;  and,  more  recently,  a  fine  mole  has  been  erected, 
sarronnded  by  an  iron  railing.  The  beach  is  flat,  and  for 
the  most  part  shingly ;  about  the  mouths  of  the  Rimao  and 
the  Rio  de  Chillon,  two  small  rivers  that  debouch  into  the 
bay,  it  is  somewhat  marshy.  The  harbour  is,  or  rather 
was,  well  fortified.  Two  massive  fortresses  built  in  low 
situations,  extending  far  out  into  the  sea,  once  commanded 
the  harbour  and  its  entrances,  and  the  plain  between  Callao 
and  Lima.  The  northern  fortress  consists  of  two  castles, 
the  largest  of  which  the  Spaniards  named  Real  Felipe,  but 
smce  the  Revolution  it  has  been  called  El  Castillo  de  la  In- 
dependencia ;  it  has  two  round  towers,  wide,  but  not  high, 
spacious  courtyards,  and  a  deep  ditch,  which  can  be  filled 
with  water  from  the  sea.  The  southern  fortification  is  called 
El  Castillo  del  Sol.  Before  the  War  of  Independence,  the 
two  together  mounted  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  many 
of  them  of  very  large  calibre ;  but  they  are  now  dismantled 
and  decayed ;  the  armaments  have  disappeared ;  the  cross 
and  shield  of  Castile  and  Leon  no  longer  float  above  their 
ruins,  and  the  galeana  which  once  poured  an  unbroken 
tide  of  wealth  into  the  coffers  of  old  Spain  have  for  ever 
vanished.  Gloomy  witnesses  are  these  relics  of  the  past, 
of  ancient  CasUlian  pride,  and  power,  and  wealth — of 
modem  lethargy  and  retrogradation ! 

Callao  is  comparatively  of  modem  origin.    The  andeiit 
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town  bearing  the  Bamo  name  stood  a  little  nearer  the  oecaUi 
and  was  completely  destroyed  and  submei'god  by  tbe  dread- 
ful earthquake  of  1746;  it  contained,  at  that  time,  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  barely  two  hundred  of  whom  escaped. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  old  town  could  be  seen 
beneath  the  waves,  on  a  calm  day,  and  with  a  clear  sky; 
and  Captain  Wilkes  seems  to  have  adopted  this  opinion, 
probably  without  a  very  careful  examination,  in  his  Narra- 
tive of  the  Exploring  Expedition.  Dr.  Von  Tschudi,  and 
other  intelligent  travellers,  have  repeatedly  examined  the 
Mar  brava^  the  spot  designated  as  the  locality  of  the  ruins, 
but  without  discovering  the  least  trace  of  these  Chateaux 
en  Eipagne.  The  story  is,  doubtless,  all  a  mere  fiction,  ori- 
ginating like  many  another  marvel,  which,  though  equally 
unfounded,  has  not  been  without  believers. 

Modem  Callao  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  project- 
ing tongue  of  land.  It  contains  about  five  thousand  inha- 
bitants, and  begins  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  populous 
town ;  yet  it  is  damp  and  dirty  in  the  winter,  dry  and  dusty 
in  the  summer,  and  excessively  filthy  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  principal  street,  parallel  with  the  beach,  is 
paved  in  a  miserable  manner ;  the  others,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  leading  to  Lima,  are  mean,  narrow  lanes.  The 
houses  are  slightly  built,  and  are  usually  one  storey  high ; 
the  walls  are  constructed  of  adobes,  or  of  reeds,  plastcnred 
over  with  loam  or  red  clay :  the  azoteaSj  or  flat  roofs,  con- 
sist of  a  framework  of  reeds,  with  straw  mats  laid  upon 
them.  In  order  to  ensure  privacy,  the  windows  are  gene- 
rally in  the  roof;  they  are  mere  trap-doors,  with  wooden 
gratings,  closed  by  shutters  on  the  inside.  The  houses  are 
all  whitewashed,  outside  and  in,  and  most  of  them  are  fur- 
nished with  clumsy  verandas  and  flagstaffis. 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  anywhere  to  comfort  and 
<?leanlines)i.     Heaps  of  offied  and  rubbish  are  suffered  to 
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aeeumulaie  in  the  Btreets,  around  which  the  dogs  and  haE<- 
sardfl  congr^^te  in  droyes.  Unshorn  and  unwashed  padre$ 
jostle  each  other  on  the  troUair.  Groups  of  lazy,  idle  sol- 
diers, consisting  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  mnlattoes — all 
attired  like  ragamuffins — ^maj  be  seen  collected  about  everj 
dirty  and  miserable  cqfe ;  while  their  officers,  in  popinjay 
costome,  saonter  idong  the  mole,  or  lounge  at  the  custom- 
house. Fowls  and  hogs  are  free  commoners,  in-door  and 
out  The  orange-women,  who  sit  all  day  long  in  front  of 
their  houses,  beside  the  rich  and  luscious  fruit  that  tempts 
the  passer-by,  when  not  engaged  with  their  chaffering  cus- 
tomers, are  busily  occupied  in  hunting  for  vermin  on  their 
own  persons ;  and  the  fine  ladies  over  the  way,  who  thrum 
their  guitars,  or  exhibit  their  finery  on  the  paseo,  in  the 
after  part  of  the  day,  would  scarcely  be  recognized  in  their 
slatternly  costume  in  the  morning. 

Callao  derives  most,  if  not  all,  its  importance,  from  its 
excellent  harbour,  and  its  proximity  to  Lima,  from  which 
it  is  about  six  miles  distant;  and  should  the  country  ever 
be  freed  from  the  misrule  of  military  demagogues,  it  may 
yet  become  one  of  the  most  populous  and  important  tea- 
ports  on  the  Pacific.  A  broad,  and  what  was  formerly  k 
well  paved  road,  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
Castle  of  Independence  to  the  Callao  Gate  of  Lima.  Omni- 
buses, built  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  ply  regularly  between 
the  ci^  and  the  port  For  more  than  half  the  distance  the 
road  is  flanked  on  either  hand  by  sandy  and  uncultivated 
fields,  or  low  brushwood;  but  about  one  mile  from  the 
capital  commences  the  Alameda  del  CaUaOj  through  which 
the  road  passes,  a  charming  promenade,  provided  with 
beautiful  shade  trees,  and  stone  seats  for  the  weary  foot- 
jpassenger,  and  bordered  with  beautiful  gardens  and  luxu> 
riant  fruit-trees.  Less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  castle  is 
the  small  village  of  Bella  Vista;  beyond  this  are  the  ruins 
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of  an  ancient  Indian  town  ]  and  midway  between  the  har- 
bour and  the  city  arc  the  convent  of  la  Virgen  del  Carmen, 
a  chapel,  and  a  Tambo.  The  Tambo  is  an  inn,  and  were 
it  among  ns,  would  probably  be  styled  <<The  Halfway- 
House."  Among  the  Peruvians,  however,  it  is  called  La 
LegtMj  The  League,  which  conveys  the  same  idea,  as  the 
house  is  a  Spanish  league  distant  from  either  town. 

Lima  is  built  in  an  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  spurs 
jutting  out  from  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  near  the 
eastern  side  of  a  broad  plain,  which  slopes  gradually  down 
to  the  Pacific,  and  is  elevated  nearly  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Rimao,  from  which  the  modem  name  of  the  city  was  derived 
by  a  corrupt  pronunciation.  The  larger  part  of  the  town, 
the  city  proper,  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and 
is  connected  with  its  suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  or  the  fifth 
section,  on  the  opposite  shore,  by  an  excellent  stone  bridge 
of  six  arches,  furnished  with  recesses  and  seats,  and  form- 
ing a  delightful  and  favourite  promenade.  The  city  is 
libout  two  miles  long  from  east  to  west — ^from  the  Gate  of 
Maravillas  to  the  Monserrate — ^and  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
broad.  The  plain  on  which  it  stands  slopes  from  the  east 
to  the  west  Like  other  Spanish  towns  in  South  America, 
it  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  in  quadras^  or  squares 
of  houses,  the  sides  of  which  average  from  140  to  145 
varat.^  The  streets,  generally  about  thirty-four  feet  wide, 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and,  in  the  older  and 
principal  part  of  the  city,  run  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, so  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  cast  a  shade  both  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon.  At  noon  there  can  be  no 
shade,  as  the  city  is  situated  in  latitude  12^  south. 

Through  the  centre  of  most  of  the  streets  in  Lima  there 

•  Each  vara  b  tbont  thirty-three  indies  Engluh  measore. 
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rons  a  stream  of  water,  three  feet  wide,  which  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  all  the  garbage,  refiise,  and  filth  thrown  from  the 
private  dwellings;  yet,  as  there  are  buszards  and  dogs 
without  nmnber  to  perform  the  part  of  scavengers,  the  nui- 
sance is  not  so  intolerable  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  The 
streets  generally  are  paved  with  round  pebbles,  and  the 
sidewalks  are  flagged,  but  the  latter  are  almost  always  in 
bad  repair. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Peruvian  capital,  by 
Francisco  Pizarro  and  his  fellow-adventurers,  it  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  beauty,  richness,  and  splendour  of  its 
public  edifices ;  and  in  this  respect  it  has  long  maintained 
a  position  second  only  to  the  proud  city  reared  above  the 
ruins  of  "  the  Venice  of  the  Aztecs.''  In  passing  through 
the  Periphery,  or  outer  circle  of  the  town,  the  stranger  is 
not  fietvourably  impressed  by  the  groups  of  old  houses, 
whose  dirty  and  dilapidated  walls  seem  ready  to  topple 
down  at  the  first  blast  of  the  tempest ;  but  on  entering  the 
Plaza  May  or y  in  the  centre  of  the  business  part  of  the  city, 
his  eye  rests  with  delight  on  the  lofty  spires,  the  swelling 
domes,  and  splendid  fk^ades,  rising  everywhere  around 
him ;  and  he  then  begins  really  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  is  treading  on  the  '*  silver  soil  of  Peru." 

The  great  square  forms  a  quadrangle,  each  side  of  which 
is  510  feet  long.  It  is  unpaved,  but  the  ground  is  covered 
with  fine  sand.  From  each  of  the  four  comers  ruii  two 
handsome  streets,  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Plaza  is  a  massive  bronze  fountain,  of  three 
basins,  forty  feet  high,  and  raised  on  a  level  table  of  masonry 
forty  feet  on  each  side.  From  the  middle  basin  rises  a 
pillar,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Fame,  represented  in  the 
attitude  of  spouting  the  water  from  her  trumpet.  In  the 
other  basins  the  water  is  thrown  from  the  mouths  of  four 
lions.      The  pillar  and  figures  were  cast  in  1650,  l>y 
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the  order  of  the  then  reigmng  viceroy,  Count  de  Salva- 
tierra. 

.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square  is  the  government  palace, 
a  mean  unsightly  structure,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
viceroys,  but  now  appropriated  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
other  government  offices.  It  is  a  square  building,  and  the 
front  fiicing  the  Flaza  b  disfigured  by  a  long  range  of 
shops,  called  La  Bivercij  above  which  is  a  balcony.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  square  are  the  Cabildo^  or  senate- 
house,  and  the  dty  jail ;  and  on  the  south  there  is  a  range 
of  private  dwellings,  with  balconies  looking  upon  the 
Plata.  The  cathedral  and  the  archbishop's  palace  occupy 
the  east  side  of  the  square.  The  latter  has  a  fine  facade, 
and  the  former  b  by  fiir  the  most  imposing  edifice  in  Lima. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  cathedral  was  laid  by  Pizarro 
on  the  18th  of  January  1534 ;  ninety  years  elapsed,  how- 
ever, befi)re  its  completion,  and  it  was  finally  consecrated, 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  the  19th  of  October 
1625.  The  remains  of  its  founder  were  deposited  beneath 
its  walls. 

This  edifice  has  a  front  of  186  feet,  and  is  820  deep. 
At  either  comer,  in  front,  there  is  an  octagonal  tower,  200 
leet  high,  resting  on  a  base  elevated  40  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  multitudinous  ornaments  profrisely  scattered 
in  and  about  the  building  detract  very  much  firom  the 
effect  that  so  large  a  structure  would  naturally  produce ; 
yet  they  indicate  the  vastneas  of  the  means  at  the  com- 
mand of  its  projectors.  Caldcleugh,  in  his  Travels  in  South 
America,  says:  ^^Tbo  riches  which  havo  been  lavished  at 
various  times  upon  the  interior  of  this  edifice  are  scarcely 
to  be  credited  anywhere  but  in  a  city  which  once  paved  a 
street  with  ingots  of  silver,  to  do  honour  to  a  new  viceroy. 
The  balustrades  surrounding  the  great  altar,  and  the  pipes 
of  the  organ,  were  of  silver.    It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a 
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proof  of  the  abandaoce  of  Bilyer  ornaments,  that  in  1821 
one  and  a  half  ton  of  silver  was  taken  from  the  churches 
in  Lima,  without  being  missed,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  state."  The  colarans,  or  pillars,  forming  the  balustrade, 
are  of  Ionic  form,  twelve  feet  high,  and  ono  and  a  half 
thick.  Above  the  altar  is  a  massivo  silver  gilt  crown. 
The  tabernacle  is  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  composed 
of  wrought  gold,  set  with  a  profusion  of  diamonds  and 
emeralds.  On  either  side  of  the  altar  there  are  tall  silver 
candelabra,  each  weighing  above  seven  hundred  pounds. 
The  seats  and  pulpit  in  the  choir  are  exquisitely  carved. 
The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  divided  into  three  naves, 
and  it  is  paved  with  large  tiles.  The  roof  is  richly  pan- 
nelled  and  carved,  and  rests  on  arches  springing  from  a 
double  row  of  square  stone  pillars.  On  high  festival  days 
the  priests  wear  robes  and  ornaments  embroidered  in  gold, 
and  set  with  precious  stones,  to  correspond  with  the  mag- 
nificent decorations  of  the  altar  at  which  they  minister. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  upwards  of  fiAy  other 
churches  and  convents,  which  cover  full  one-fourth  of  the 
area  of  the  city.  Conspicuous  among  the  former  are  those 
of  San  Lazaro,  San  Francisco,  and  Santo  Domingo,  the  last 
two  belonging  to  convents  of  the  same  name.  San  Lazaro 
boasts  of  a  tasteful  exterior,  and  its  interior  is  rich,  but 
exceedingly  chaste.  The  Franciscan  convent  is  the  largest 
monastic  establishment  in  the  city.  It  stands  near  the 
Plaza  MayoTy  and  covers,  including  all  its  buildings,  two 
entire  quadras.  Its  church,  next  in  size  to  the  cathedral, 
is  decorated  with  great  splendour.  The  convent  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  probably  the  wealthiest  in  Peru,  its  yearly 
revenue,  derived  mostly  from  the  ground-rents  of  houses  in 
Lima,  exceeding  seventy  thousand  dollars.  The  steeple  of 
the  church  of  Santo  Domingo  is  the  loftiest  in  the  city;  it 
is  188  feet  high,  and  is  distinctly  visible  at  the  distance  of 
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three  leagues.  The  interior  of  the  church  iti  gorgeously 
adorned,  and  its  grand  altar  is  almost  as  splendid  as  that 
of  the  cathedral 

There  are  sixteen  nunneries  in  Lima,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Monasterio  de  la  Concepgion :  it  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but 
is  more  celebrated  for  its  wealth  than  for  the  piety  or 
vestal  purity  of  its  inmates.  There  are  several  establish- 
ments, however,  in  which  the  conventual  rules  are  rigidly 
observed. 

In  addition  to  the  convents  and  nunneries,  there  are 
becUerioSf  which  pious  women  who  desire  to  lead  a  clois- 
tered life  without  taking  the  veil  may  enter  and  quit  at 
pleasure;  and  also,  casas  de  exerdcio^  into  which  females 
retire  during  Lent,  to  perform  acts  of  penance.  For  the 
other  sex,  there  are  cells  in  the  convent  of  Rooolcto. 

Lima  also  possesses  eleven  public  hospitals  and  two 
foundling  asylums.  The  two  largest  hospitals,  San  Andres 
and  Santa  Ana,  contain  nearly  four  hundred  beds  each. 
Attached  to  San  Andres  is  a  botanic  garden,  and  adjoining 
it  is  the  medical  college  of  San  Fernando,  established  in 
1809. 

The  second  largo  square  in  the  city  is  the  public  market- 
place. Before  the  War  of  Independence  it  was  known  as 
the  Plaza  de  la  Inquisician;  it  is  now  called  the  Plazuela 
de  la  Ind^endencia.  On  this  square  are  the  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  now  occupied  as  a  jail  and  a  store-house  for 
provisions,  and  the  University.  Tlie  latter  was  founded 
under  a  decree  of  Charles  V.,  dated  in  1551.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  b  by  no  means  imposing,  but  it  has  a  spa- 
cious quadrangular  court,  entered  by  a  lofty  door,  along  the 
sides  of  which  are  pillared  corridors.  On  the  walls  of  the 
corridors  there  are  allegorical  paintings  in  fresco,  repre- 
senting the  different  branches  of  science,  underneath  which 
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are  inscribed  apposite  quotations  from  classical  authors. 
The  lecture  rooms  open  into  the  corridors;  and  in  the  left 
angle  of  the  court  are  great  doable  doors  opening  into  the 
Aulc^  or  principal  halL  On  the  walls  of  the  AtUa  are  hang 
portnuts  of  distingoished  scholars.  The  aniversity  is  partly 
supported  by  Congress,  and  partly  by  the  produce  of  an 
annoal  buU-baitl  There  are  only  between  thirty  and  fifty 
students,  and  most  of  the  professorships  are  mere  sinecures. 
Besides  the  university,  there  are  seyeral  colleges  in  the 
city,  one  of  which  (San  Carlos)  has  about  one  hundred 
students.  There  are  also  good  Lancastcrian,  Latin,  and 
primary  schools,  and  a  number  of  private  ones  conducted 
by  Europeans.  Notwithstanding  the  many  causes,  growing 
out  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  country, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  check  or  hinder  intellectual 
improvement,  the  cause  of  education  is,  slowly  perhaps,  yet 
steadily  progressing. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Square  of  Independence  is  the 
Mint,  at  which  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  annually  coined.  Near  the  convent  of  San  Pedro, 
the  ancient  Colegio  maximo  of  the  Jesuits,  is  the  National 
Library,  founded  in  1821,  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Revolution.  It  contains  not  far  frx>m  thirty  thousand 
volumes,  embracing  many  valuable  theological  and  histo- 
rical works,  and  is  open  to  the  public  daily.  Sunders  and 
Fridays  excepted.  In  the  left  wing  of  the  library  building 
is  the  national  museum,  still  in  its  infancy. 

Lima  likewise  boasts  of  a  theatre,  more  notorious  for  the 
myriads  of  fleas  that  infest  it,  than  for  the  skill  and  talent 
displayed  in  its  performances;  a  coUseo  de  galhSy  or  cock- 
pit; a  tennis-court;  and  an  amphitheatre.  Plaza  firme  del 
AckOf  in  the  suburb  of  San  Ija?saro,  where  bull-fights  are 
held. 

With  the  exception  of  the  suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  and  a 
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part  of  the  north  side  of  the  city  proper,  Lima  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall,  between  eighteen  and  twenty  feet  high, 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  nine  feet  at 
the  top.  It  was  originally  built  in  1585,  and  repaired  in 
1807 ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation,  and 
furnishes  another  sad  commentary  on  the  history  of  Spanish 
oolonueation.  Similar  mementos  of  past  magnificence,  of 
the  faded  splendour  of  the  viceroyalty,  arrest  the  attention 
frequently  in  the  streets  of  Lima.  To  the  philosopher  and 
historian,  these  decaying  memorials  of  a  bygone  age  fur- 
nish matter  for  serious  thought  and  reflection. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  elapsed,  after  Pizarro  and  his 
companions  unfurled  the  victorious  bandera  of  Castile  and 
Leon  over  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  before 
the  Pilgrim  Founders  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
landed  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Accomack.  The  former 
found  a  land  blushing  in  loveliness  and  beauty,  possessing 
a  genial  temperature,  yielding  with  scanty  labour  an  abun- 
dant product  of  luscious  fruits  and  valuable  grains,  and 
abounding  in  silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones;  count- 
less gakom,  freighted  with  the  treasures  which  they  poured 
into  the  coffers  of  the  mother  country,  soon  crossed  the  sea, 
and  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  long  and  i>rosi)erous  career  for 
those  who  should  come  after  them.  The  latter,  fleeing 
from  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  kingcraft  and  priest- 
craft, were  welcomed  to  a  bleak  and  inhospitable  clime,  by 
the  howling  of  the  wintry  wind  and  the  shrill  war-whoop 
of  the  murderous  savage.  Centuries  have  passed  away: — 
indolence  and  effeminacy  on  the  one  hand,  have  ended  in 
corruption  and  anarchy;  and  industry  and  enterprise  on  the 
other,  have  terminated  in  happiness  and  prosperity.  The 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  have  not  only  preserved  their 
patrimonial  inheritance  unimpaired;  they  have  beautified 
and  improved  it  to  an  unexampled  degree;  they  have  carried 
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the  arts  and  institotioiui  of  their  forefathers  from  the 
AtUmtic  to  the  Pacific  The  offspring  of  the  Spanish 
colonists  already  begin  to  experience  the  evils  springing 
from  wealth  too  easily  acquired;  enervated  by  luxury  and 
licentiousness,  though  still  clinging  with  superstitious 
veneration  to  the  shrines  of  tlicir  ancestors,  they  lack  the 
spirit  to  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  premature 
decay;  their  peculiar  traits  and  characteristics  as  a  people 
are  fast  disappearing;  their  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
merchants;  and  their  government,  nominally  a  republic,  is 
in  fact  the  worst  kind  of  oligarchy. 

Formerly,  the  city-wall  of  Lima  had  nine  gates.  But 
only  six  of  these  are  now  open,  the  remainder  having  been 
walled  up.  At  each  of  the  gates  is  stationed  a  custom- 
house guard,  mainly  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  un- 
stamped silver.  The  wall  was  also  designed  for  a  fortifica- 
tion, and  was  once  put  in  a  condition  to  be  mounted  with 
artillery.  It  is  now  entirely  valueless  in  this  respect,  and 
the  only  work  of  defence  really  worthy  the  name,  is  the 
pretty  little  castle  of  Santa  Catalina,  at  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ciiy,  between  the  gates,  of  Cocharcas  and  Guadeloupe, 
and  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  wall.  The  castle 
is  flanked  by  two  bastions,  and  its  internal  arrangements 
exhibit  more  of  cleanliness  and  regularity  than  are  usually 
met  with. 

Few  of  the  private  houses  in  Lima  are  more  than  one 
storey  high,  and  those  exceeding  that  have  the  upper  walls 
of  cane,  or  wattled  reeds,  plastered  over  with  clay,  and 
white-washed  or  painted.  The  lower  walls  are  usually 
built  of  adobes.  The  better  class  of  dwellings  correspond 
with  one  another  in  the  style  of  building.  The  fronts  are 
mostly  quite  plain,  but  occasionally  a  house  may  be  seen 
with  a  finely  ornamented  fiiyade.  There  are  two  doors  in 
front:  one  called  the  azaguariy  formitfg  the  principal  en- 
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trance,  and  the  otber  leading  to  the  cocheroj  or  coach-house. 
Above  the  door  to  the  cocherct^  or  at  the  side  of  the  main 
door,  there  b  often  a  small  chamber,  with  a  window,  closed 
by  a  wooden  railing,  looking  towards  the  street  At  this 
window  the  ladies  of  the  family  frequently  place  themselves, 
to  see  and  be  seen,  and,  if  young  and  pretty,  to  be  admired, 
even  if  they  do  not  admire  in  their  turn.  Entering  the 
azaguariy  you  find  yourself  in  a  broad  court,  callod  the 
fotio^  on  either  side  of  which  there  are  small  rooms. 
Facing  the  azagtum  is  the  main  dwelling-house,  usually 
surrounded  by  a  balcony.  Two  large  folding-doors  lead 
into  the  sala^  or  hall,  which  is  generally  carpeted  with 
straw  matting,  and  furnished  with  a  sofa,  a  hammock,  and 
several  chairs.  From  the  hall  a  glazed  door  opens  into  the 
cuadrOj  or  drawing-room;  among  the  wealthier  classes  this 
room  is  always  elegantly  furnished.  Adjoining  the  cuadro 
are  the  sleeping-rooms,  the  dining-room,  and  nursery.  All 
these  apartments  communicate  with  the  traspatio^  an  inner 
court-yard  laid  out  as  a  garden,  the  walls  of  which  are 
tastefully  adorned  with  decorative  paintings  in  fresco,  some 
illustrating  scenes  from  Scripture,  others  the  festival  of  the 
Amanoaes,  and  others  representing  various  subjects,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  painter  or  the  fancy  of  his  employer. 
Beyond  the  trcispatio  is  the  kitchen  and  stable,  the  latter 
often  nothing  more  than  a  mere  yard,  or  corraL 

The  roofe  are  uniformly  flat  The  best  houses  have  a 
large  terrace,  called  the  azotea^  over  the  tola  and  cuadro^ 
which  is  paved  with  free-stone,  or  thin  baked  bricks,  and 
surrounded  by  a  railing.  The  azotea  servos  as  a  play- 
ground for  the  children,  is  ornamented  with  flower-pots, 
and  covered  with  an  awning  to  shade  it  from  the  sun. 
Where  there  is  an  upper  storey,  the  roof  is  composed  of 
mats  and  bamboos,  covered  over  with  mortar  or  a  light 
layer  of  earth.    As  in  Callao,  the  windows  of  some  of  the 
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rooms  are  in  the  roof.  The  other  windows^  generally  few 
in  number,  are  on  each  side  of  the  hoose-doo^r;  they  are 
ornamented  with  casings  of  carved  work,  in  stone  or  wood, 
and  often  have  richly  gilt  lattices. 

It  was  once  the  custom  in  Lima  to  bnry  the  dead  in 
graves  dug  within  the  churches,  but  the  heat  of  the  climate 
forbade  the  continuance  of  this  custom;  and  early  in  the 
present  century,  a  general  cemetery,  styled  the  Panteon^ 
was  established  outside  the  walls,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  on  the  high  road  leading  to  the  Sierra  de  Tarma.  It 
is  a  square  indosure,  neatly  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens. 
Tlie  surrounding  walls  are  filled  with  niches  for  the  recep- 
tion of  corpses.  Burials  are  not  permitted  to  take  place 
after  noon.  The  bodies  of  the  rich  are  deposited  in  coffins, 
but  those  of  the  poor  are  provided  with  winding-sheets 
only.  Unslackcd  lime  is  applied  to  the  remains  to  accelerate 
their  decay,  and  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  atmo- 
sphere with  noxious  gases. 

Various  estimates  have  been  formed  in  regard  to  the 
population  of  Lima.  The  wide  difference  in  the  accounts 
that  have  been  published  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the 
remarkable  fluctuations  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
Revolution.  The  most  reliable  statement  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  may  be  found  in  the  tax  register 
drawn  up  in  183G,  under  the  protectorate  of  Santa  Cruz,  in 
which  it  is  said  to  be  a  little  over  fifty-four  thousand.  It 
is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  population  has  dimin- 
ished rather  than  increased  during  the  last  forty  years.  In 
1810  there  were  said  to  be  nearly  ninety  thousand  inhabit- 
ants in  the  city,  and  about  seventy  thousand  in  .1826.  No 
one  ftuniliar  with  the  history  of  the  country,  or  the  scenes 
which  have  transpired  there,  need  wonder  at  this.  Earth- 
quakes and  epidemic  diseases  have  swept  away  their  thou- 
sands; many  more  have  fallen  victims  to  the  social  and 
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political  anarchy  which  have  prevailed,  to  the  bloody  War 
of  Independence,  and  the  sanguinary  tumults  that  have  since 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country ;  and  numbers  of  fepiiliea 
belonging  to  the  aneien  regime  have  either  voluntarily 
expatriated  themselves,  or  been  included  in  some  compul- 
sory decree  of  banishment. 

The  present  population  of  the  city  is  made  up  of  white 
Creoles,  the  descendants  of  foreigners,  principally  Span- 
iards; Indians,  descended  from  the  ancient  Peruvians;  and 
people  of  colour,  consisting  of  the  offspring  of  whites  and 
Indians,  called  Mestizos — of  whites  and  mulattoes,  called 
Cuarterons — of  Indians  and  negroes,  called  Chinos;  and 
of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  or  mestizos,  called  Zojnbos.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  about  five  thousand  slaves,  mostly 
Zambos,  and  not  far  from  one  thousand  ecclesiastics,  lay 
and  monastic. 

Among  the  other  principal  towns  in  Peru,  are  Cnzco,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  Arequipa,  Cerro  di  Pasco, 
Guamanga,  Huacho,  Huancavelica,  and  Truxillo,  or  Tru- 
jillo.  Cuzco  is  about  four  hundred  miles  from  Lima,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  It  b  situated  in  an  extensive 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  some  lofty  spurs  of  the  Andes,  nearly 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Its 
population  is  about  twenty-five  thousand,  and  consists 
mostly  of  Indians.  They  are  exceedingly  industrious,  and 
are  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  embroidery,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  Cuzco  is  famed  for  its  magnificent  ruins,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  for  its 
splendid  religious  edifices.  The  catliedral  church  and  con- 
vent of  St.  Augustine  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  South 
America.  The  Dominican  convent  b  also  an  imposing 
structure,  and  b  raised  on  waUs  that  originally  formed 
part  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun;  the  high  altar,  according  to 
UUoai  standing  on  the  very  spot  occupied  by  the  golden 
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image  of  the  Peravian  deity.  There  are  six  other  oonTentn 
in  the  citj,  five  churches,  three  monasteries,  four  hospitals, 
a  university,  and  three  collegiate  schools.  Most  of  the  pri* 
vate  dwellings  were  either  constructed  hefore  the  conquest 
of  the  city  hy  Pizarro,  in  1554,  or  have  been  buUt  of  the 
stones  that  once  formed  part  of  the  edifices  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  On  a  hill  north  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  fortress,  principally  constructed  of  the  angular  Cyclo- 
pean stones  so  frequently  found  among  the  ruins  of  Eastern 
cities.  A  great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  during  the 
siege  shortly  after  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Pizarro, 
but  there  is  still  much  left  to  interest  the  scholar  and  anti- 
quarian. 

Arequipa  has  a  population  of  thirty  thousand  souls.  It 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Omate,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Lima  to  the  south,  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Pacific,  and  two 
hundred  miles  south-west  from  Cuzco.  It  was  founded  by 
order  of  Pizarro,  in  1536.  The  houses  are  strongly  and 
neatly  built,  though  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  earth- 
quakes, but  one  storey  in  height.  A  cathedral,  a  fine  bronze 
fountain  in  the  Flaza  Mayor^  a  college,  and  several  con- 
vents, are  the  only  objects  of  particular  attraction  in  the 
dty.  Its  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  its  port,  Mol- 
lendo.  Though  this  town  is  elevated  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  environs  are 
highly  cultivated  and  remarkably  fertile.  Beautiful  groves 
and  gardens  dot  the  landscape;  hedges  and  fruit  trees, 
trimmed  en  eapdlier^  are  occasionally  to  be  seen;  and  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  foliage,  and  a 
gorgeous  brilliancy  of  colour,  not  surpassed  in  any  other 
locality  in  Peru. 

For  more  than  two  centuries,  Cerro  di  Pasco  has  been 
famed  throughout  the  world  for  its  rich  silver  mines.  It 
contains,  at  times,  when  the  mines  yield  abundantly,  some 
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eighteen  tboasand  inhabitants,  and  at  others  not  more  than 
five  or  six  thousand.  It  is  situated  in  an  irregular  basin- 
shaped  hollow  in  the  table  land  of  Dombon,  on  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Olachin,  and  is  13,673  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  a  distance,  the  town  presents  quite  a  pictur- 
esque appearance,  but  a  nearer  approach  dissolves  the  illu- 
sion. The  streets  are  filthy,  and  mere  narrow  and  crooked 
lanes.  Some  few  of  the  dwellings  are  European  in  style, 
and  well-built;  yet  in  close  proximity  to  them  are  clusters 
of  miserable  adobe  huts  and  hovels,  covered  with  thatch, 
but  nearly  destitute  of  chimneys  and  windows.  The  town 
is  so  burrowed  under,  by  the  numerous  adits  leading  to  the 
main  lodes,  some  of  which  are  almost  fethomless  and  usually 
half  full  of  water,  that  a  ramble  through  it,  even  in  broad 
daylight,  is  attended  with  no  little  danger. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-east  of  Lima,  on  the 
road  to  Cuzoo,  is  Guamanga,  formerly  called  San  Juan  de 
la  Victoria^  or  de  la  Frontera.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro, 
and  stands  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain. 
The  houses  are  constructed  with  neatness  and  taste,  mainly 
of  stone,  and  have  pretty  orchards  and  gardens  attached  to 
them.  It  has  several  large  squares,  and  the  streets  are 
spacious  and  convenient.  The  population  is  said  to  be 
fifteen  thousand.  There  is  a  cathederal  in  the  city,  and 
several  other  churches  and  convents.  The  climate  is  very 
fine,  and  the  situation  is  regarded  as  being  quite  healthy. 
Huacho  is  a  small  village,  containing  some  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  which,  since  the  War  of  Independence,  has  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  city.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast 
north  of  Lima.  Four-fifths  of  the  population  are  Indians, 
and  the  remainder  mestizos.  The  natives  employ  their 
time  in  fishing,  agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of  poultry. 
Every  Friday,  large  caravans  of  Indian  women,  mounted 
on  mules,  start  for  Lima^  with  fowls,  ducks,  and  turkeys. 
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Two  bunches  of  fowls,  consisting  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
each,  are  attached  bj  every  chola  to  the  pommel  of  her 
saddle,  one  hanging  down  on  either  side.  Abont  two  days 
and  a  half  are  required  to  perform  the  journey,  and  the 
poor  creatures  are  kept  all  tho  while  in  this  position,  ex- 
cept when  the  caravan  is  halted. 

Huancavelica  lies  about  midway  between  Lima  and  Oua- 
manga.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  twelve  thou- 
sand. This  town  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  rich 
quicksilver  mines;  they  have  been  worked  for  almost  three 
hundred  years,  and  are  still  highly  productive.  Truxillo 
is  the  principal  town  in  north  Peru,  and  contains  not  &r 
from  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the  coast,  and 
was  named  after  tho  birth-place  of  the  conqueror  of  PerUi 
Francisco  Pizarro. 

The  handful  of  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  entered  Peru  in  1532.  Availing  themselves  of 
the  dissensions  among  tho  Indian  tribes  then  occupying  tho 
country,  as  Hernando  Cortes  and  his  warriors  had  already 
done  in  ancient  Azteca,  they  at  first  formed  an  alliance 
with  Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa,  the  reigning  Inca,  and  after- 
wards deprived  him  of  his  liberty  and  put  him  to  death. 
This  deed  of  cruelty  having  been  perpetrated,  the  whole 
country  was  rapidly  overrun  and  reduced  to  submission. 
It  was  afterwards  formed  into  a  viceroyalty,  and  continued 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  until  the  year  1821. 
The  inhabitants  were  long  firm  in  their  loyalty,  and 
the  royalists  were  eventually  put  down,  only  by  a  strong 
Chilian  army  under  San  Martin,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Peruvian  patriots.  The  independence  of  Pern  was  pro- 
claimed at  Lima,  on  the  28th  of  July  1821,  under  the 
auspices  of  San  Martin,  who  was  declared  Protector  of 
the  new  republic,  and  invested  with  dictatorial  power. 

In  1823,  San  Martin  retired,  and  Riva-Aguero  was  pro- 
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claiucd  prcsideot  At  tho  Banio  time,  General  Joso  La 
Mar  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peruviaa  divitfion  of  tho 
great  liberating  army  under  General  Bolivar.  The  Span- 
iards and  royalists  had  now  rallied,  and  the  patriot  garrison 
of  Callao  hoisted  Spanish  colours,  in  February  1824. 
Aided  by  General  Bolivar,  then  president  of  Bolivia,  and 
clothed  with  supreme  military  power  in  Peru,  under  the 
title  of  Libertador,  and  a  strong  Colombian  force  under 
General  Sucre,  the  republicans  firmly  maintained  their 
ground.  Meanwhile,  Riva-Aguero  had  been  driven  firom 
the  presidency  by  Bolivar,  and  a  new  constitution  formed 
on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States  had  been  adopted, 
which  was  not  to  take  effect,  however,  till  the  expiration  of 
his  dictatorship. 

After  sustaining  a  number  of  reverses,  tlie  patriots  were 
finally  victorious  over  their  enemies,  who  were  defeated  by 
Bolivar  at  Junin,  on  the  6th  of  August  1824,  and  by  Gene- 
rals Sucre  and  La  Mar,  on  the  9th  of  December  following, 
at  Ayacucho.  This  secured  the  independence  of  Peru, 
although  the  Spaniards,  under  General  Rodil,  remained  in 
possession  of  the  fortress  at  Callao  till  the  22d  of  January 
1826,  when  they  were  forced,  by  famine,  to  surrender. 
During  the  whole  struggle  for  liberty,  the  country  was  in  a 
most  wretched  condition.  Civil  war,  at  all  times  dreadfid, 
had  little  here  to  mitigate  its  horrors.  Life  and  property 
were  insecure;  murders  and  assassinations  were  of  frequent 
occurrence;  and  the  most  glaring  outrages  were  committed 
with  impunity.  Reckless  cruelty  was  exhibited,  alike  by 
the  general  in  the  field,  and  the  statesman  in  the  cabinet; 
and  the  prevailing  looseness  in  private  morals  was  only 
equalled  by  the  licentiousness  openly  exhibited  in  public 
life.  No  change  tor  the  better  took  place  while  Bolivar 
maintained  his  authority  as  dictator. 

In  January  1827,  the  Peruvians  revolted,  and  freed 
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themsdves  from  ihe  presence  of  the  dictator  and  his  armed 
legions.  The  constitution  established  bj  Bolivar  was  now 
abrogated,  and  that  of  1823  restored;  and  General  La  Mar, 
a  man  not  more  pnre  and  honest  in  private  life,  than  just 
and  blameless  in  his  public  career,  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency  by  the  Peruvian  Congress.  La  Mar  remained 
at  the  head  of  afiiedrs  tilljJune  1829,  when  he  was  deposed 
by  General  La  Fuente,  in  consequence,  as  was  alleged,  of 
the  imbedlity  displayed  by  the  former  at  the  battle  of 
Tarqui,  in  the  month  of  February  previous,  at  which  the 
Peruvians  had  been  defeated  by  the  Colombians  under 
General  Sucre.  But,  in  fact.  La  Mar  was  too  pure-minded 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  a  country  where  mili- 
tary success  was  the  only  passport  to  public  favour,  and 
among  a  people  so  easily  duped  by  the  demagogues  who 
readily  pandered  to  their  vices  and  ministered  to  their  cor- 
rupt tastes  and  depraved  appetites.  The  deposition  was 
really  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  between  General  Gamarra, 
through  whose  treachery  or  cowardice  the  battle  of  Tarqui 
was  lost,  General  La  Fuente,  and  General  Santa  Cruz,  then 
the  president  of  Bolivia.  The  conspirators  were  completely 
successful  in  obtaining  the  control  of  the  government  In 
August  1829,  Gamarra  was  elected  President,  and  La 
Fuente  Vice-President,  of  Peru. 

Gamarra  remained  in  office,  though  much  dissatisfaction 
was  evinced  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  government,  till  1833,  when  he  resigned,  shortly 
before  the  expiration  of  his  constitutional  term  of  service. 
It  was  evidently  his  intention  to  establish  a  strong  central 
government,  and  place  himself  at  its  head;  but  his  friend 
and  minion,  Bermudez,  whom  he  supported  for  the  presi- 
dency as  his  successor,  being  himself  ineligible  for  a  second 
consecutive  term,  was  defeated  by  General  Orobjoso.  The 
latter,  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  called  in 
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tho  assistance  of  SanU  Gnus,  who  was  made  Snprenie  Pro- 
tector of  Pern.  lie  divided  the  coontiy  into  two  separate 
republics,  North  and  South  Pern,  but  they  were  ultimately 
re-united.  The  warwith  Chili  ensued;  Gamarra  was  again 
restored  to  power  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  in  1839 
Santa  Cruz  was  driven  into  Bolivia.  Peru  was  then  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Bolivia,  which  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  close,  through  the  mediation  of  Chili,  by  the  treaty 
of  Puno,  concluded  on  the  7th  of  June  1842.  Since  that 
date  one  military  chieftain  after  another  has  gained  the 
ascendency,  and  assumed  to  direct  the  government.  At 
this  time  General  Castilla  exercises  the  functions  of  the 
presidential  office.  He  belongs  to  thecentralists,  but  the  plan 
of  government  they  propose  to  adopt,  if  honestly  and  justly 
administered,  is  probably  the  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
internal  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  at  least  while 
so  great  a  laxity  of  morals  prevails  in  public  and  private 
life,  and  the  masses  seem  so  unwilling,  or  so  unable,  to 
comprehend  the  great  principles  of  self-government 

Different  estimates  have  been  made,  and  different  accounts 
published,  in  regard  to  the  population  of  Peru.  It  cannot 
vary  far  from  1,700,000.  Full  three-fourths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Indians,  or  of  Indian  extraction,  and  the  remain- 
der are  white  Creoles  and  Negroes.  The  white  Creoles 
are  of  moderate  stature,  yet  well-formed,  and  slender  in 
figure.  Their  complexions  are  almost  colourless,  but  usually 
quite  fair;  their  hair  and  eyes  are  black;  and  their  fea- 
tures strongly  marked.  The  men  are  as  feeble  in  mind  as 
in  person;  they  look  prematurely  old;  they  are  effeminate, 
irascible,  incapable  of  long-continued  physical  or  mental 
exertion,  and  as  impatient  of  contradiction  as  a  Milesian. 
Though  not  entirely  destitute  of  frankness,  yet  they  know 
how  to  dissemble.  They  are  just  the  men  for  demagogues 
to  excite  and  inflame;  just  the  men  for  emeutesaoki  conspi- 
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riicies.  Smoking,  gaming,  and  cock-fighting,  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  their  lives,  yet,  withal,  they  are  singularly 
abstinent  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  wealthy 
dcTote  their  whole  time  to  idleness  and  amusement,  and 
the  poor  who  are  compelled  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
pursue  some  light  handicraft,  which  will  afford  them  plenty 
of  leisure  for  gossip  and  recreation. 

But  what  nature  has  denied  to  the  men,  she  has  bestowed 
with  a  liberal  hand  upon  the  Creole  women.  In  the 
streets  of  Lima,  at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  you  may 
discover  rich  and  rare  specimens  of  female  beauty.  The 
fiur  Limena  can  boast  of  a  complexion  of  velvety  softness, 
white  and  clear  as  the  purest  Parian  marble,  and  beneath 
whose  polished  surface  the  delicate  tracery  of  each  vein  and 
artery  is  distinctiy  visible.  Eye-brows  exquisitely  pencilled, 
and  long  silken  lashes,  shade  a  pair  of  orbs  dark  as  the 
moonless  night,  that  charm  and  fascinate,  alike  when  kind- 
ling in  anger,  or  glowing  with  the  fire  of  passion,  as 
when  beaming  with  the  blessed  light  of  parental  affection 
and  holy  love.  Masses  of  luxuriant  hair,  black  as  the 
plumage  of  the  raven,  &11  in  long  wavy  plaits  down  the 
finely  arched  neck,  and  over  the  nicely  rounded  bust  and 
shoulders.  Teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  a  form  of  small  but 
elegant  proportions,  and  a  neatiy  turned  foot  and  ankle, 
complete  the  picture,  and  form  a  tout  ensemble  not  often 
seen  in  other  climes,  and,  when  once  seen,  not  easily  for- 
gotten. 

To  these  personal  attractions  must  be  added,  a  captivat- 
ing deportment,  ease  and  grace  of  manners,  amiability  of 
temper,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  far  greater  degree  of 
intelligence  than  is  found  in  the  other  sex*  The  glowing 
breath  of  the  tropics,  indeed,  has  given  to  every  passion  and 
emotion  a  depth  and  intensity  not  common  in  colder  coun- 
tri^ ;  and  if  the  Peruvian  senorita  hates,  the  feeling  is  not 
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idly  manifested ;  but  if  she  loves,  it  is  with  an  unselfish 
abandouj  a  generous  and  trustful  confidence,  and  a  whole- 
souled  devotion,  that  would  startle  the  prudishness  of  nor- 
thern dames  and  belles.  One  knowing  anything  of  the 
national  character  would  not  be  apt  to  fancy  that  the  Creole 
women  were  notable  housekeepers.  In  fact,  almost  every- 
thing is  left  to  the  domestics,  particularly  in  Lima;  and  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  in  private  dwellings, 
except  in  the  sola  and  cuadro^  the  more  public  apartments. 
More  regard  for  personal  neatness,  however,  is  exhibited. 
The  Limena  cleans  her  teeth  several  times  a  day,  with  the 
raiz  de  dienies  (root  for  the  teeth) ;  considerable  time  is 
spent  at  the  toilet,  and  perfumeiy  is  lavishly  used.  The 
climate  naturally  produces  indolence;  and  while  at  home, 
she  is  fond  of  reclining  on  a  sofa,  or  swinging  in  a  hammock, 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoying  a  plate  of  sweetmeats,  or 
smoking  a  cigar.  Visiting,  promenading,  the  theatre,  the 
ball,  and  the  concert,  occupy  the  rest  of  her  time.  When 
she  has  passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  her  beauty  begins  to 
fade,  thQ  missal  takes  the  place  of  the  mirror,  and  she  de- 
votes herself  to  works  of  piety  and  charity. 

Travellers  in  Spain  have  often  remarked  upon  the  fond- 
ness of  the  people  for  scriptural  names.  TLis  custom  is 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  even  in  Peru  than  in  the  mother 
country.  Marias^  Conceptions^  Asunqiona^  Natividads^  and 
Josefas^  are  quite  common.  A  girl  bom  on  Candlemas-day 
is  called  Candelaria.  If  a  child*s  birth-day  is  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  it  is  called  Jesus  or  Jesusito^  if  a  male,  and  JesusUa 
if  a  female.  A  man*iod  woman  does  not  assmue  the  sur- 
name of  her  husband,  except  as  an  addition  to  her  own 
family  name ;  as,  for  instance,  if  Dona  Maria  Dolores  Cas- 
tilla  should  many  Don  Lafiiente,  she  would  style  herself 
Dona  Maria  Dolores  Costilla  de  Lafuente. 

little  more  can  be  said  of  the  mixed  races,  than  that  they 
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resemble  simflar  classes  the  world  over.  The  bad  qualities 
of  their  progenitors  are  more  frequently  copied  than  their 
good  qnalities;  their  yices  are  pretty  sm^  to  be  inherited, 
but  their  virtues  generally  prove  a  lapsed  legacy.  In  the 
remote  districts,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Indian  tribes 
may  occasionally  be  found,  who  preserve  unimpaired  the 
nobler  and  better  traits  and  characteristics  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  but  it  is  oftener  the  case  that  they  exhibit  the  demorali- 
sation and  corruption  consequent  on  their  intercourse  with 
the  whites.  The  mestizos  constitute  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  part  of  the  population,  butthezambos  are  lazy, 
sensual,  and  vicious. 

The  diverse  shades  of  blood,  and  the  peculiar  and  distinct 
characteristics,  found  among  the  different  races  composing 
the  population  of  Peru,  have  tended  in  a  great  measure  to 
produce  the  disaffection  and  turbulence  which  have  so  long 
prevailed  in  the  country.  For  many  years,  it  has  been 
everywhere  knowii  as 

**  The  fieJd  of  freedom,  faction,  fiune,  and  blood  ;** 

and  it  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  remain  so,  till  the  preju- 
dice of  birth  and  caste  is  done  away.  Something  has  been 
already  gained  in  this  respect,  and  we  have  much  to  hope 
for,  so  far  as  regards  the  future,  in  the  prevailing  religion. 
The  Catholicism  of  Rome  is  a  great  leveller  of  distinctions, 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  church;  and  its  worship  teaches— 
nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in  Peru — the  important  truth, 
that  there  is  a  power  before  which  the'^  hereditary  task- 
master and  the  hereditary  bondsman  are  alike  equal.*  In 
Lima,  when  tiie  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  announces  the 

*  The  Charter  of  Independence  Btcys,  "  that  no  man  is  bora  a  shtTe 
in  Pern  ;**  bat  the  National  Congress  hare,  practicallj,  legislated  to  the 
contrary.  There  are  between  four  and  five  thousand  negro  slayes  in 
Lima  alone. 

n 
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raising  of  the  host  during  the  performance  of  high  mass, 
business  and  conversation  of  all  kinds  are  suspended ;  every 
sound  is  hushed ;  the  humble  tire- woman  uncovers  her  head, 
and  kneeb  beside  the  proud  ienora  whom  she  serves — and 
the  old  decrepit  beggar  utters  the  same  prayer  with  the 
haughty  cavalier  who  bears  a  prince's  ransom  on  his  shoul- 
ders. A  similar  effect  is  witnessed  at  evening,  as  the  church 
bolls  sound  for  the  oration;  and  when  the  prayers  are  ended, 
each  one  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  salutes  his  nearest 
neighbour — ^whether  he  be  slave  or  freeman,  rich  or  poor — 
with  the  kindly  greeting,  "  BuenoB  noche$  I"  * 

Until  quite  recently,  the  prevailing  style  of  dress  in  Peru 
was  Spanish,  blended,  in  the  interior,  and  among  the  lower 
classes  throughout  the  country,  with  an  occasional  imitation 
of  Indian  costume;  but  latterly,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Revere,  ^^  English  tailors  have  transmogrified  the  men,  and 
French  milliners  the  women."  The  cholo  still  adheres  to 
his  ponchOj  and  his  embroidered  jerkin,  or  zamarra;  the 
Indian  woman  does  not  lay  aside  her  gay-coloured  haytta; 
the  mestizo  continues  to  display  his  vest  and  breeches  of 
shining  velvet,  decked  with  bright  filigree  buttons;  but  the 
prevailing  fftshions  among  the  upper  classes  are  French 
and  English,  and  these  are  fiist  extending  to  every  rank 
and  condition. 

At  Lima  and  Truzillo,  a  singular  dress,  peculiar  to  those 
two  cities,  is  worn  by  the  ladies  at  church,  in  religious  pro- 
cessions, in  their  promenades,  and  sometimes  during  a  morn- 
ing call;  but  it  is  never  seen  in  a  ball-room  or  theatre.  This 
dress  consists  of  the  Saya  y  Manto — ^literally,  a  petticoat 
and  veil.  There  are  two  kinds  of  $aya$ — ^the  saya  qjustada^ 
and  the  $aya  cule^,  or  uaya  desplegada.  The  former  is 
a  skirt,  or  petticoat,  of  thick  silk,  either  of  a  brown  or  some 

•  Good  nightl 
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other  dark  colour,  which  is  plaited  at  the  top  and  bottom,  in 
small  fluted  folds,  drawn  dose  together  at  the  waist,  bat 
widening  as  they  descend.  It  fits  tightly  to  the  form,  and 
nothing  could  be  better  devised  to  display  the  symmetry 
of  tho  wearer's  limbs,  unless  it  were  complete  malo  attire. 
It,  of  course,  prevents  any  rapid  movement  in  walking, 
though  it  does  not  reach  quite  as  low  as  the  ankle — the 
inventor,  probably,  not  caring  entirely  to  hide  the  tasteful 
chauisure.  This  garment,  however,  is  rapidly  going  out 
of  date — few  really  modest  females  making  use  of  it — and 
tho  iaya  desplegada  is  taking  its  place.  Tho  latter  is 
plaited  close  at  the  waist,  but  from  thence  downwards  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  hooped  petticoat 

The  manto  is  a  veil  of  thick  black  silk,  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  waist,  where  it  joins  the  se^o,  by  a  narrow 
band.  It  is  thence  brought  over  the  shoulders  and  head, 
and  drawn  over  the  face,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  triangular 
space,  in  which  glistens  the  eye  of  the  wearer,  like  a  diamond 
set  in  jets.  Sometimes  a  rich  shawl  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  beneath  the  manto.  The  folds  of  the  v^  are 
confined  by  a  small  hand,  always  neatly  gloved;  in  the 
other  hand  is  carried  a  richly  embroidered  handkerchief^  or 
a  pretty  nosegay. 

Those  who  wear  this  strange  costume  are  called  tapadoB. 
Its  original  design,  it  is  said,  was  to  secure  privacy  and 
prevent  intrusion;  but  of  late  it  has  been  sadly  perverted, 
and  is  now  a  convenient  shield  and  cover  for  the  demirep 
and  hUriganL  Many  are  the  tales  related,  in  the  gay  capital 
of  Peru,  of  jealous  lovers  and  husbands  outwitted — and  of 
frail  friars,  and  frailer  nuns,  forgetting  the  solemn  vows 
which  they  had  taken,  and  soiling  the  vestal  purity  of  their 
high  calling. 

All  classes  in  Peru  are  passionately  fond  of  amusements 
of  every  kind-— of  dancing,  theatrical  performances,  and 
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muucsl  entertainments.  Religions  processions  may  like- 
wise be  classed  in  the  same  category,  as  many  seem  to  re- 
gard them  in  that  light  The  festivals  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Francisco,  are  celebrated  in  the 
cities  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony;  and  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  the  brilliant  pageant  is  enjoyed  with  unusual 
zest  On  St  John's  day  (24th  of  June),  a  grand  festival  is 
held  by  the  lower  classes  in  Lima — and  not,  as  Captain 
Wilkes  perhaps  hastily  conjectured,  by  the  population 
generally — ^in  the  valley  or  plain  of  Amancaes,  which  is 
about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  city,  and  derives  its 
name  from  a  beautiful  yellow  lily,  whose  blossoms  are 
liberally  sprinkled  over  its  surface  at  the  time  of  the  fete. 
It  is  merely  a  drunken  bout,  however  \  drinking,  gaming, 
gormandism,  and  dancing  the  obscene  eamacueca^  constitut- 
ing the  principal  attractions  of  this  Peruvian  Floralia. 

As  has  heretofore  been  stated,  the  white  Creole  in  Peru 
is  not  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
When  be  takes  wine,  it  is  usually  some  sweet  and  light 
kind,  and  is  partaken  of  sparingly.  But  the  mixed  races, 
and  the  people  generally  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  are 
not  so  abstemious  as  those  who  reside  in  the  cities  and  along 
the  coast  The  mestizo  loves  his  aguardUnUy  and  the  cholo 
his  chka.  Smoking  is  an  almost  universal  practice  among 
all  classes  and  sexes.  Among  the  other  stimulants  made 
use  of  is  coca.  This  is  a  shrub  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  mountsinous  districts  of  Peru,  the  leaves  of  which,  when 
driod,  are  mixed  with  burnt  lime.  It  forms  a  powerful 
stimulating  narcotic,  which  is  used  as  a  masticatory.  Like 
opium,  it  brings  on  an  apathy  to  surrounding  objects,  but 
its  effects  are  more  pernicious,  and  a  confirmed  ooca-chewer, 
or  coquerOf  is  with  difficulty  reclaimed.* 

*  The  annual  value  of  tlie  coca  prepared  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  it  esti- 
mated at  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollar^ 
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The  prirate  habitations  of  the  Peravians,  in  the  interior, 
resemble  those  in  ChilL  Those  of  the  better  class  are  bnilt 
of  adobtiy  one  storey  high,  with  thatched  roofe;  bat  the 
Indians  and  the  poorer  inhabitants  live  in  miserable  hovels 
constructed  of  cane  and  mud,  which  are  dirty  and  iSlthj  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  conntay,  among 
the  sand  J  hnuu^  or  hiUs,  which  are  so  common  in  that  sec- 
tion, houses  may  often  be  seen  that  are  erected  on  posts, 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  in  order  to  render  them  cool 
and  mry,  and  to  protect  the  occupants  from  the  sand-flies. 
The  material  used  in  their  construction  is  a  species  of  reed, 
and  the  roofs  are  thatched  with  leaves. 

Mules  and  llamas  are  the  principal  carriers  of  burdens  in 
Peru,  and  travelling  is  performed  either  on  horseback,  or, 
where  the  roads  will  admit,  in  antique  coaches  of  Spanish 
patterns,  or  in  the  calesc^  a  small  chaise.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation,  there  have  been  steamers  to 
accommodate  those  persons  wishing  to  go  from  one  port  on 
the  coast  to  another.  In  Lima,  omnibuses  have  become 
quite  common,  and  they  have  almost  superseded  the  other 
modes  of  riding  in  the  city,  and  between  it  and  Callao. 

Two  great  mountain  chains,  running  parallel  with  each 
other  and  the  coast,  intersect  Peru,  and  divide  it  into  three 
regions.  These  two  ranges  are  called  the  Cordillera  and 
the  Andes.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Cordillera  is  the  chain 
nearest  the  coast,  and  the  Andes  the  eastern  chain ;  but  the 
terms  are  now  used  indiscriminately.  The  strip  between 
the  coast  and  the  first  chain  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
Wide.  Some  portions  of  it  are  covered  with  dry,  barren 
sand,  others  are  less  arid;  and  here  and  there  are  small 
oases,  like  that  in  which  Lima  is  built,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  The  space  inclosed  between  the  two  mountain 
ridges  is  called  the  Sierra,  This  tract  is  partiy  occupied 
by  the  cross  ranges  intersecting  the  two  principal  chains, 
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and  by  huge  naked  rocks;  partly  by  wide-spread  table 
lands,  known  as  the  Punaj  or  Despobiado^  which  are  mostly 
uninhabited,  and  scantily  covered  with  sickly-looking  yellow 
grass,  stunted  quinua  trees,  and  large  patches  of  the  Ra- 
tanhia  shrub,  and  partly  by  expansive  valleys,  which  make 
a  suitable  return  for  the  labour  of  the  husbandman.*  But 
little  is  known  of  the  third  region,  along  the  base  of  the 
eastern  mountain  chain,  although  the  old  inhabitants  chiefly 
dwelt  there,  and  obtained  from  the  mines  the  metal  which 
they  manufactured  into  the  curious  forms  and  shapes  that 
aroused  the  cupidity  of  Pizarro  and  his  followers. 

The  Peruvian  coast  is  rugged  and  lofty  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  except  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  some 
miles  of  a  loose  sandy  desert  occasionally  intervene  between 
the  high  lands  and  the  Pacific  There  are  but  few  secure 
harbours  in  the  whole  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast 
Those  of  Callao,  Payta,  Sechura,  Salina,  Pisco,  Islay,  and 
Iquiqua,  are  esteemed  the  best  At  Truxillo  and  Lam- 
baqeque,  there  are  mere  open  roadsteads,  which,  in  rough 
weather,  are  extremely  insecure.  On  account  of  the  great 
depth  of  the  water,  vessels  are  generally  obliged  to  anchor 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore.  Whore  there  are 
po  moles  or  piers,  the  operation  of  landing,  usually  efiected 
by  means  of  the  baha,  is  very  dangerous,  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  surf  occasioned  by  the  mighty  swell  almost 
constantly  rolling  in  upon  the  shore. 

Peru  cannot  boast  of  any  great  rivers.  The  Rimac  merely 
carries  off  the  melted  snow  of  the  mountains ;  it  has  not 
sufficient  force  to  break  through  the  sand-bar  at  its  mouth, 
and  its  waters  percolate  through  it  in  the  most  lazy  manner 
imaginable.    But  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 


*  It  10  very  erident,  from  the  appetnuice  of  tliese  TtUeys,  that  they 
onee  sustained  a  much  Urger  popolatioii  than  thej  now  do. 
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the  Tungaragoa,  the  Hnallaga,  and  the  Ucayale,  have  their 
origin  here.  The  Tnngoragna  has  its  source  in  the  small 
lake,  Llauricocha,  lying  north  of  Cerro  di  Pasco.  There 
is  another  lake,  the  Titicaca,  the  largest  and  most  elevated 
in  South  America,  situated  partly  in  Peru  and  partly  in 
Bolivia,  which  abounds  in  fish,  but  its  navigation  is  not 
free  from  danger,  as  it  is  liable  to  sudden  squalls  and  storms ; 
and  there  are  several  smaller  lakes  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  sources  of  the  Amazon  are  considerable 
streams ;  and  if  the  occasional  obstructions  were  removed, 
they  could  be  navigated  for  some  distance  by  steam- vessels 
of  light  draught. 

In  most  of  the  provinces  of  Peru,  the  climate  is  said  to 
be  proverbiaUy  fine,  but  the  bills  of  mortality  indicate  that 
this  must  be  taken  with  some  reservations  and  exceptions, 
though,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  salubrious. 
There  are  two  seasons  during  the  year — ^the  wet  and  the 
dry.  From  April  till  October,  the  coast  lands  are  covered 
during  the  morning,  and  oflcn  throughout  the  day,  by  a 
dense  fog  or  mist,  which  serves  to  moisten  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  the  rain  which  nature  has  denied  to  it  Towards 
the  north  the  fogs  grow  lighter,  and  in  the  extreme  north- 
em  province  rain  sometimes  falls ;  and  when  this  blessing 
is  vouchsafed,  the  arenales,  or  arid  sands,  are  soon  covered 
with  an  exuberant  vegetation.  In  October  and  November, 
the  mists  begin  to  rise,  and,  by  a  gradual  transition,  the 
dry  season,  which  commences  in  December  and  terminates 
in  March,  is  at  length  introduced.  During  the  summer,  on 
the  coast,  heavy  rains,  often  accompanied  with  thunder,  fiedl 
among  the  montaneUj  or  mountains,  in  the  interior.  The 
rivers  and  smaller  streams  now  rush  down  to  the  ocean 
swollen  far  beyond  their  customary  size,  and  thus  fumbh 
abundant  means  for  irrigation. 

Notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  the  equator,  the  tern- 
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perature  in  the  coast  region  is  not  so  high  as  would 
naturally  be  supposed.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
south-west^  and  are  very  cooling.  West  winds  are  not  com-^ 
mon,  but  they  sometimes  blow  with  terrific  violence,  and 
when  they  break  against  the  mountains,  often  form  danger- 
ous whirlwinds.  The  northern  winds,  or  rather  currents  of 
air — for  they  can  hardly  be  called  winds — ^are  very  sultry 
and  oppressive.  At  night,  the  land  breezes  take  the  place 
of  the  sea  breezes  that  blow  during  the  day.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  in  Lima  is  about  70^,  but  there  are 
villages  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  subject  to  the  same  atmo- 
spherical influences,  where  it  is  still  higher.  The  great 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  coast  gives  rise  to 
severe  fevers,  and  the  change  from  the  damp  to  the  dry 
season  frequently  produces  violent  attacks  of  dysentery. 
Colics,  bilious  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  small-pox, 
are  also  very  common. 

The  most  agreeable  climate  in  Peru  is  probably  to  bd 
found  in  the  extensive  elevated  valleys  between  the  Cor- 
dillera and  Andes,  and  the  paramos^  or  ranges  connecting 
the  two  great  ridges.  The  valley  of  Cuzco  has  long  been 
admired  for  its  fine  climate,  though  it  is  ten  thousand  foot 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Earthquakes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  country,  and  have  repeatedly  been  attended 
with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  entire  town 
of  Callao,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lima,  were  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1746.  Shocks  are  felt — ^more  or  less 
powerful — every  year.  Since  1746,  there  have  been  two 
destructive  earthquakes,  in  1806  and  1828,  and  anotlier  b 
confidently  predicted  as  being  soon  to  take  place,  by  those 
persons  in  Lima  and  Callao  who  are  fond  of  relating  mar- 
vels, and  divining  signs  and  wonders. 

Were  Peru  deprived  of  all  beside,  she  would  still  have 
much  to  boast  of^  in  the  vast  mineral  wealth  concealed 
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beneath  the  frowning  buttresses  of  the  Andes.  For  oeii« 
tories  she  has  potnred  forth  an  ahnost  unbroken  current  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  the  supply  i^  Hot  yet  exhausted.  Stories 
bordering  ujpon  the  marvellous  have  long  been  told  in  I'egard 
to  those  precious  deposits  {  but  though  they  have  not  been, 
and  will  not  be  realized,  they  are  not  wholly  fictitious.* 

Silver  has  always  been  the  principal  mineral  obtained  in 
Peru.  The  most  productive  mines  of  this  metal  notr  wrought 
are  at  Cerro  di  Pasco.  These  were  accidentally  discovered 
in  1630,  by  an  Indian  shepherd,  who  was  tending  hift  flocks 
on  a  dmall  pampa  south-east  of  the  lake  of  Llauricocha. 
Having  wandered  one  day  further  from  his  hut  than  usual, 
he  found  himself,  towards  evening,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cerro  de  Santiestevan.  After  building  a  fire  to  protect 
him  against  the  cold,  he  lay  dowti  to  sleep.  On  awakilig 
the  following  morning,  he  discovered  that  the  stone  under- 
neath his  fire  had  melted  and  turned  to  silver.  The  dis- 
covery was  immediately  made  known  to  his  master,  who 
forthwith  commenced  active  preparations  for  working  the 
mines.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  constantly  worked 
by  A  greater  or  less  number  of  persons.  One  class  of 
speculators  has  been  eagerly  followed  by  another  class; 
but  few  of  them,  however,  owing  to  the  want  of  thrift  and 
proper  management,  have  amassed  any  very  considerable 
wealth. 

All  the  mine  labourers  are  Indians.  They  consist  of 
two  classes— -one  working  in  the  mines  the  year  round,  and 

*  At  the  oommencemeot  of  the  present  centurji  the  iiihnfl]  talde  of  the 
gold  and  silyer  t>rodaced  in  Peru  uras  upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  now  between  three  and  four  millions.  Only  about  one-thirtieth  part 
of  this  amount  is  gold.  Great  quantities  of  gold  and  silyer  are  smuggled 
out  of  the  country — the  latter  in  the  shape  of  plaia  pina,  ot  mUire  silTet*. 
The  recently  disooTcred  gold  regions,  both  of  California  and  Australia, 
must,  of  course,  tend  not  only  to  throw  the  mines  of  Peru  into  the 
shade,  but  win  in  all  probabili^  ultimately  depreciate  their  value. 
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receiving  regular  wages  from  the  proprietors  of  the  mines — 
and  the  other  making  only  temporary  visits  to  Cerro  di 
Pasco,  when  an  unusual  supply  of  the  metal  is  procured.  In 
the  mines  also,  the  labourers  are  divided  into  two  classes ; 
the  harreteroSf  who  break  the  ore — and  the  aptres,  who 
bring  up  the  ore  from  the  shaft  From  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  metal  is  the  usual  load  of  the  apire  ;  this  he 
carries  up  the  shaft  in  an  untanned  hide,  called  a  cmpacho. 
When  the  mines  yield  abundantly,  the  labourers  receive  a 
share  of  the  ore  instead  of  wages ;  but  at  other  times,  the 
barretero  is  paid  six  reals  per  day,  and  the  c^re  four. 

Mining  at  Cerro  di  Pasco,  as  well  as  at  the  other  mines 
in  Peru,  is  managed  with  greater  difficulty  than  in  other 
countries,  where  improvements  in  science  and  tlie  arts  arc 
so  quickly  employed  to  diminish  labour  and  ex|icnso.  One 
advantage  is  possessed  at  the  fonner  place,  by  which  a  great 
saving  is  made ;  the  mines  are  near  a  large  coal  bed  which 
has  recently  been  opened. 

Besides  the  mines  at  Cerro  di  Pasco,  there  are  other  rich 
mining  districts  in  the  provinces  of  Patez,  Huamanchuco, 
Cazamarca,  and  Hualgayoc  The  mines  of  Cerro  de  San 
Fernando,  in  Hualgayoc,  were  discovered  in  1771,  and 
there  are  now  more  than  fourteen  hundred  locaminas;  the 
veins  of  metal  intersect  each  other  in  every  direction ;  they 
are  easily  worked,  and  are  very  productive.  The  mines  of 
Huantajaya,  on  the  coast  near  Iquiqua,  were  at  one  time 
considered  very  valuable,  as  they  yielded  annually  about 
fifty-two  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  metal  obtained 
was  nearly  pure,  but  it  was  soon  exhausted.*  In  southern 
Peru,  there  are  some  rich  mines,  among  which  are  those  of 
San  Antonio  de  Esquilache,  Tamayos,  Picotani,  Cancharani, 
Chupicos,  and  Salcedo. 

*  Two  muses  of  natiTO  silver  urere  fouiul  at  UuanUjsya— one  wdgti- 
ii^  225  pouiMU,  and  the  other  890  pounds. 
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Gold  is  obtained  in  Tarma,  from  the  mines  of  Fataz  and 
Hnilies,  and  in  the  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  npper 
Amazon.  At  Hnancavelica  there  is  one  of  the  richest 
quicksilver  mines  in  the  world.  Between  1570  and  1800^ 
it  yielded  587,000  quintals  of  the  metal,  and  the  annual 
product  is  now  estimated  at  18,000  quintals.  Most  of  it  is 
used  for  the  purposes  of  amalgamation  at  the  silver  mines. 

Besides  the  precious  metals,  Peru  produces  iron,  copper, 
tin,  coal,  and  saltpetre. 

Agriculture  has  never  been  in  a  prosperous  state  in 
Peru,  and  it  is  now  languishing  more  than  ever.  None  of 
the  inhabitants  appear  fond  of  moiling  in  the  earth,  and  in 
most  cases  where  the  maize  fields  or  gardens  exhibit  more 
than  ordinary  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  kindness  of  Nature,  rather  than  to  the  industry  of 
man.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  rude  enough. 
The  plough  is  slightly  made,  has  but  one  handle,  and  is 
constructed  of  wood,  without  a  mould-board.  The  plough- 
share is  a  thick  iron  blade,  or  piece  of  hard  iron-wood, 
tied,  when  in  use,  to  the  point  of  the  plough  by  a  strip  of 
leather.  There  are  no  harrows ;  but  large  clumsy  rakes 
are  used  in  place  of  them ;  and,  sometimes,  a  green  bough 
with  heavy  stones  laid  upon  it,  is  dragged  over  the  sown 
ground,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Chili.  Cane  plantations 
are  ploughed  and  cross-ploughed  eight  or  ten  times,  and 
the  earth  is  then  broken  down  with  a  short-handled  hoe. 
The  Indians  use  for  the  same  purpose  a  flat  round  stone, 
with  a  long  handle  inserted  in  a  hole  perforated  through 
the  centre. 

Instead  of  the  scythe,  the  sickle  is  used  for  cutting  grass 
and  grain ;  and  among  the  large  planters,  two  or  three  per- 
sons are  kept  constantly  employed  in  cutting  lucom,  or 
alfdffoj  for  the  cattle  and  working  oxen  which  are  confined 
at  night  m  pens,  or  corrals.    Potato  grounds  are  turned  up 
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with  long  narrow  spades.  The  same  instmment  is  used  for 
preparing  the  soil  on  the  hill-sides,  for  the  reception  of 
maize.  The  seed  is  planted  in  holes  made  hy  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick. 

The  fields  and  gardens  in  Peru  are  principally  inclosed 
within  iapiaSf  or  mud  fences,  and  hedges  of  maguey  and 
the  Indian  fig.  Gonsiderahle  attention  is  paid  to  irrigation, 
without  which  a  great  portion  of  the  land  now  yielding 
abundantly,  would  he  wholly  unproductive.  Manure,  how- 
ever, is  not  deemed  of  much  consequence.  Quantities  of 
guano  are  brought  every  year  from  the  adjacent  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  but  this  is  applied  rather  to  horticultural  than 
to  general  agricultural  purposes. 

Cotton,  sugar  cane,  maize,  and  camotes,  or  sweet  potatoes, 
are  the  principal  products  along  the  coast  The  sweet 
potatoes  are  of  two  kinds — ^the  yellow  and  the  violet ;  they 
do  not  grow  beyond  the  height  of  3500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Cotton  and  maize  are  grown  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  former  ranks  next  to  the  8ea 
Island  and  Egyptian,  in  the  English  market,  and,  except 
in  the  province  of  Piura,  is  all  short-stapled.  Maize  has 
formed,  from  time  immemorial,  the  chief  farinaceous  fi)od  of 
the  Peruvians.  There  are  three  sorts  of  this  grain ;  the 
mais  tnorocho  has  small  bright  yellow  or  reddish  brown 
kernels  i  the  mats  amariUo  is  large,  shaped  like  a  heart, 
solid,  and  opaque ;  and  the  third  species,  the  mais  anuxriUo 
de  chanqay,  resembles  the  second  variety,  but  is  a  square- 
shaped  grain,  semi-transparent,  and  having  an  elongated 
head.  The  maize  stalks  are  from  eight  to  uiuo  feet  liigh, 
and  bear  very  large  cars. 

The  sugar  plantations  lie  on  the  sea-coast  or  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  below  the  altitude  of  4500  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  ex- 
tending as  high  as  6000  feet  on  the  eastern  declivity.     In 
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finrmer  times,  the  Creole,  or  West  India  cane,  was  the 
species  most  cultivated ;  bat,  latterly,  the  Otaheltan  cane 
has  been  introduced,  and  the  product  is  both  more  abun- 
dant in  quantity,  and  much  better  in  quality.  The  sugar 
mills  are  very  rude  structures.  In  the  valley  of  Huanuco, 
which  contains  the  largest  and  finest  plantations,  the  cane 
is  passed  through  wooden  presses  with  brass  rollers.  These 
clumsy  machines  are  called  trcqpicheB^  or  igefdos  ;  they  are 
mostly  worked  by  oxen  or  mules ;  though,  upon  the  largest 
plantations,  water  power  is  sometimes  employed,  and 
steam-engines  have  recently,  in  a  few  instances,  beeii  put 
up.  A  portion  of  the  expressed  cane  juice  is  distilled  into 
rum,  or  used  for  making  a  Uquor  called  guarapo  ;  the  re- 
mainder is  boiled  down  into  sirup,  or  simmered  till  it  forms 
cakes  [chancacca)  of  brown  sugar.  From  the  latter,  loaves 
of  white  sugar  are  made,  by  purification,  which  usually 
weigh  about  two  arroboB,*  The  Peruvian  sugar  exceeds 
the  Ilavanna  in  sweetness,  but  its  colour  is  not  so  pure,  nor 
is  its  grain  so  fine. 

Maize  is  likewise  produced  abundantly  in  the  fertile 
mountain  valleys  on  the  warm  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  in 
the  elevated  Sierra.  Wheat  and  other  European  cerealia 
are  little  cultivated,  though  they  succeed  admirably  in  the 
high  lying  sections  of  the  country.  Potatoes  do  not  thrive 
very  well  near  the  coast,  where  both  the  climate  and  soil 
are  unfavourable  to  their  growth ;  but  on  the  high  ridges 
and  in  the  elevated  valleys,  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they  constitute  a  profitable  and 
productive  crop. 

A  most  agreeable  and  nutritive  tuberous  vegetable, 
called  the  araeaeka^  grows  in  abundance  on  the  coast     It 


*  Tho  anoba  in  Spanish  America,  as  m  old  Spnin,  contains  twenty- 
flve  poands  avoirdnpoi^. 
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reflembles  oeleiy  in  flavour,  and  is  either  boiled  or  made 
into  a  soup.  In  &voanible  districts  two  crops  are  obtained 
within  the  year.  The  yuccOy  or  jatropha  tnanihot,  is 
another  fine  vegetable,  found  almost  everywhere  below 
the  elevation  of  three  thousand  feet.  The  stalks  of  thb 
plant  grow  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  are  about 
the  size  of  a  finger.  The  roots,  which  are  the  edible  parts, 
are  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  shaped  like  a  turnip;  the 
external  skin  is  tough,  but  internally  they  are  pure  white. 
In  taste  they  resemble  chestnuts.  They  are  boiled  in 
water,  and  then  laid  in  hot  ashes,  when  they  become  quite 
mealy.  Flour  is  prepared  from  them  by  the  Indians,  out 
of  which  the  finest  bread  and  biscuit  are  made.  The  yucca 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  stalk,  which  are  placed 
obliquely  in  the  earth.  The  roots  are  fit  for  use  in  five  or 
six  mouths. 

Nearly  all  the  different  kinds  of  pulse  are  raised  on  the 
coast,  but  beans  flourish  best  in  the  hilly  country.  Cab- 
bages and  salads  of  every  variety,  tomatoes,  and  peppers, 
are  produced  in  all  parts  of  Peru  except  in  the  very  coldest 
sections.  Rice  is  also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  Of 
culinary  vegetables  there  is  a  generous  supply,  as  well  in 
kind  as  in  quality,  throughout  the  year.  The  vine  is  cul- 
tivated in  some  quarters  to  great  advantage;  the  grapes 
are  exceedingly  well-flavoured,  but  the  wine  made  frt>m 
them  is  rather  insipid.  In  the  southern  coastwise  provinces 
the  olive  tree  is  found.  Its  fruit  resembles  that  of  the 
Spanish  olive,  though  the  oil  is  by  no  means  as  good,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  defective  manner  of  expressing  it. 
The  olives  are  permitted  to  ripen  thoroughly  on  the  tree ; 
they  are  then  gathered,  subjected  to  a  slight  pressure, 
dried,  and  packed  in  small  earthen  jars.  They  are  served 
at  table  with  pieces  of  tomato  and  qfi  (Spamsh  pepper)  laid 
upon  them.    Sometimes  they  are  preserved  in  salt  water, 
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wben  they  remain  plump  and  green,  instead  of  becoming 
shrivelled  and  black,  as  in  the  other  process.  The  castor- 
oil  plant  grows  wild  in  Pern,  and  is  cultivated  also  on 
many  plantations;  the  oil,  however,  is  not  purified,  bat 
is  nsed  for  the  street  lamps  in  Lima,  and  for  greasing 
machinery.  Another  oil-plant  is  the  pinoncillo  tree,  which 
produces  a  frait  shaped  like  a  bean,  and  having  an  agree- 
able flavoor  when  roasted. 

One  of  the  most  nutritions  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  of  food  in  the  Sierra,  is  the  quinua,  or  quinoa. 
Its  leaves,  when  green,  are  eaten  like  spinach;  but  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  plant  are  the  seeds.  These  are 
boiled  in  milk  or  in  broth,  and  are  sometimes  cooked  with 
cheese  and  Spanish  pepper.  They  are  highly  prized  by 
the  Peruvians,  and  most  travellers  commend  their  agree- 
able flavour.  The  dried  stems  of  the  quinua  are  also  made 
use  of  as  fuel.  Besides  the  potato,  there  are  three  other 
tuberous  plants  cultivated  with  success  in  the  Sierra. 
These  are  the  tdlucoy  the  ocOj  and  the  mashua.  The 
ulluco  is  much  smaller  than  the  potato,  and  varies  in  its 
form,  being  either  round  or  oblong,  strmght  or  curved. 
The  skin  is  thin  and  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour;  the 
inside  is  green.  When  boiled,  its  flavour  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  potato,  yet  it  is  much  more  savoury 
when  cooked  as  a  piquante.  In  addition  to  the  root,  that 
part  of  the  plant  above  the  ground  furnishes  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  vegetable,  something  like  the  bean ;  three 
crops  of  this  green  portion  of  the  ulluco  may  be  gathered 
in  the  same  season.* 

The  oca  is  an  oval- shaped  root ;  the  outer  skin  is  a  most 


*  The  ii0tieo  has  boon  caltiyated  with  racoon  in  the  gardchs  of  the 
Lnxembonrg  palace,  and  in  regarded  as  a  verj  good  rabetitate  for  the 
potato. 
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delicate  r^,  and  inside  it  f9  white.  It  is  watery  when 
cookodi  but  baa  a  Bweotisb  taato.  The  masbua  rosoinblo« 
^e  oca  in  tbi9  respect,  though  it  is  somewhat  more  in- 
sipid ;  it  is  of  a  flat  pyramidal  shape,  and  its  lower  end 
terminates  in  a  fibrous  point. 

liUcem,  or  al&Ua,  as  it  i^  called  by  the  natives,  is  the 
great  article  used  for  fodder.  From  the  *^  sea-beat  shore" 
of  the  Pacific,  across  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  ticrraca  UenU^ 
up  the  luxuriant  valleys  and  gloomy  quebradas  of  the 
interior,  to  the  rocky  heights  of  the  Sierra,  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  it  is  scattered 
lavishly  around.  It  is  cut  from  three  to  fiv^  times  during 
the  year,  andi  as  n^ay  readily  be  presumed,  furnishes  an 
almost  Inexhaustible  supply  of  provender.  The  hot 
weather  of  the  poast  in  February  and  March,  and  the  keen 
frosts  of  the  mountainous  districts,  occasionally  dry  it  up, 
and  the  maisillo  is  then  used  in  its  stead. 

The  most  fastidious  epicure  would  be  delighted  with  the 
fruits  which  ripen  in  the  fine  climate  and  on  the  rich  soil 
of  Peru.  Besides  the  vine  and  olive,  the  succulent  pome- 
granate, famed  for  its  ^'  pleasant  sweetness,"  the  luscious 
plantain,  the  grateful  and  nutritious  banana,  and  the  juicy 
guava,*  are  found  bcro  in  profusion.  Apples  and  pears 
grow  but  indi^crcntly ;  and  cherries,  plums,  and  chestnuts 
are  likewise  as  inferior  as  they  are  rare.  The  absence  of 
these  productions  of  temperate  climes  is  more  than  made 
up,  however,  by  the  extensive  groves  of  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  nectarines,  and  granadillas,  which  occupy  the  warm 
mountain  valleys  even  as  high  as  ten  thousand  feet  above 
tbp  sea.    Peaches  and  apricots,  too,  of  the  finest  and  most 

*  The  fruit  of  the  gaAva  is  yellow  end  smooth,  and  a  little  larger 
than  a  hen*s  egg*  The  pulp  is  flesh-ooloared,  and  has  a  yerj  agreeahle 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  used  at  the  dessert,  and  made  into  a  preserve. 
The  jell/  prepared  from  it  is  one  of  the  finest  conserves. 
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agreeable  flavooTi  are  abundant  In  ihe  montbs  of  April 
and  May,  excurBions  to  the  durcumaUs^  or  apricot-gardens, 
are  all  the  rage.  Melons  of  every  variety  are  raised  on 
the  coast,  and  in  the  woody  districts. 

Of  figs  there  are  two  kinds — ^the  higoa  and  the  treooM. 
The  pulp  of  the  former  is  red,  and  that  of  the  latter  white. 
Fig-trees  grow  wild  in  every  section  of  the  country.  No 
one  thinks  of  drying  the  fruit,  as  the  almost  perpetual 
summer  furnishes  a  constant  succession  of  figs.  The  mul- 
berry tree  also  flourishes  without  cultivation,  but  its  fruit 
is  so  little  esteemed  in  comparison  with  others  more 
tempting  to  the  appetite,  that  the  birds  are  loft  to  enjoy  it 
with  impunity.  Quinces  are  rare  on  the  coast,  but  are 
plentiful  in  the  qwhradoi^  Among  the  other  fruits  are 
the  patta,  resembling  the  pear  in  shape,  which  dissolves 
like  butter  on  the  tongue,  and  has  a  not  unpleasant  bitter 
taste ;  the  tuna,  the  product  of  different  varieties  of  cactus, 
which  is  almost  the  only  indigenous  fruit  in  the  Sierra; 
the  pacay,  a  white,  soft,  and  flaky  substance,  contained  in 
the  seed-pods  of  the  prosopis  dukis^  which  is  extremely 
sweet;  the  lucuma,  a  dry,  fibrous,  yellow-coloured  fruit, 
inclosed  with  its  kernel  in  a  gray-brown  husk ;  the  pepino, 
or  Peruvian  cucumber,  a  fruit  produced  by  a  small  plant 
grown  in  the  fields,  the  pulp  of  which  is  solid,  juicy,  and 
highly-flavoured ;  and  the  mani,  or  earth  almond,  an  oily 
kernel  contained  in  a  shrivelled  husk,  which  is  roasted  and 
crushed,  and  then  eaten  with  sugar. 

Pine-apples  are  not  much  cultivated  on  the  coast.  They 
were  formerly  brought  to  Lima,  in  considerable  abundance, 
from  the  Montana  de  Yitoc ;  but  since  the  era  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Pacific  coast,  they  have  been  brought,  in 
much  less  time,  from  Guayaquil,  and,  consequently,  they 
are  generally  allowed  to  ripen  before  being  cut.  Cocoa 
palms  are  tolerably  abundant  in  the  northern  prorinces, 
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and  the  date  palm  grows  excellently  well  about  Yea  at  Uie 
south. 

But  the  just  pride  and  boast  of  the  Peruvian  is  the 
ehirimoya;  beyond  question  excelling  all  other  tropical 
fruits  in  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces this  rich  fruit  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and 
has  a  broad  flat  top.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
In  Lima  and  its  vicinity  the  fruit  is  small,  being  scarcely 
larger  than  an  orange;  but  in  Huanuco  and  other  dis- 
tricts, where  it  is  indigenous,  it  attains  to  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  often  weighs  sixteen  pounds  and  upwards. 
It  is  of  a  roundish  pyramidal  or  heart-shaped  fi>rm,  and 
unites  with  the  stem  at  its  broadest  base.  Externally  it  is 
green,  and  is  covered  with  scaly  knobs  and  black  marks, 
resembling  network.  When  it  becomes  perfectly  ripe, 
black  spots  appear  on  the  surface.  The  skin  is  thick  and 
tough,  but  underneath  this  there  is  a  juicy,  snowy-white 
fruit,  containing  a  number  of  seeds,  which  is  prized  above 
all  other  delicacies  by  those  who  have  once  tasted  it. 
Both  the  fruit  and  the  flowers  emit  a  fine  fragrant  odour 
that  fairly  intoxicates  the  senses. 

Cedar,  ebony,  mahogany,  and  walnut,  are  the  most 
valuable  forest  trees.  Numerous  medicinal  plants  are 
obtained  in  the  country,  and  the  bark  of  the  cinchona 
landfoUOf  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Peruvian 
bark,  forms  an  important  article  of  export.  The  various 
species  of  cinchona  grow  spontaneously  in  the  forests  of 
Peru.  The  tree  resembles  the  cherry  in  appearance,  and 
bears  large  clusters  of  red  flowers.  Its  medical  properties 
were  discovered  by  the  natives,  and  brought  into  use  by 
the  Jesuits,  for  which  reason  it  was  originally  called 
Jesuits'  bark.  It  takes  its  botanical  name  from  the 
Countess  del  Chincon,  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  viceroy,  who 
was  cured  by  it.    The  natives  collect  the  bark  from  May 
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till  November.  The  trees  are  felled  close  to  the  roots,  and 
then  cat  up.  After  the  sticks  have  dried  three  or  four 
days,  the  bark  is  peeled  off  in  broad  strips,  which  are 
immediately  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  son.  This  causes 
them  to  roll  up  in  a  cylindrical  form — the  folds  or  coils 
being  sometimes  so  dose  that  there  is  no  cavity  in  the 
centre.  The  value  of  the  bark  depends  mainly  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  dried.  The  drying  process  being 
completed,  it  is  packed  in  bales,  each  containing  four  or 
five  arrobaSj  and  exported  in  chests  carefully  inclosed  in 
skins.* 

Balsam  of  Pern  is  an  important  product,  chiefly  valued 
for  the  benzoic  acid  it  contains,  and  also  employed  as  a 
perfume.  It  is  extracted  from  the  mi/roxf/lon  peruiferumj 
sometimes  by  incision,  and  sometimes  by  evs^rating  the 
decoction  of  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree.  The  first 
kind  is  very  rare,  and  is  exported  in  cocoa  husks,  from 
whence  it  is  called  balsam  en  coque;  it  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  turpentine,  and  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  but  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste.  The 
second  kind  is  called  the  black  balsam,  and  is  quite  com- 
mon. It  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour,  and  is  much 
more  acrid  and  bitter,  and  has  a  stronger  smell  than  the 
other  sort  The  balsam  of  Peru  always  commands  a  high 
price,  and  is,  therefore,  frequently  adulterated. 

A  species  of  red  thorn  apple  (the  datura  sanguinea)  is 
found  in  the  Sierra,  from  which  a  powerful  narcotic  drink, 
called  tonga,  is  prepared  by  the  Peruvian  Indians.     It 

*  It  IB  oomparatiTdy  Irat  a  few  years  since  the  French  chenusts, 
Messrs.  I^elletier  and  Cayentou,  made  the  discoTerj  that  the  medical 
|iropertic8  of  Pemyian  bark  dq>ended  upon  the  presence  of  the  valnable 
alkaloid  known  in  pharmacy  as  qnininc  It  is  said  that  the  use  of 
90,000  ounces  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  produced  in  France  in  a  single 
year,  obTiated  the  necessity  of  swallowing  at  least  10,000,000  ounces  of 
the  bark. 
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produces  a  heavy  s^por,  during  the  continuance  of  which 
the  natives  who  make  use  of  it  fiincy  they  caa  hold  com- 
munications with  the  spirits  of  their  forefathers,  and  obtain 
from  them  a  clew  to  the  rich  treasures  said  to  be  concealed 
in  their  graves,  or  kuacas.  From  this  superstitious  belief 
the  thorn  apple  has  obtained  the  name  of  kuaca-ciukti^  or 
grave-plant,  among  the  Indians. 

In  the  Puna  there  are  large  patches  of  ground  covered 
with  the  ratanhia  shrub  {krameria  triandria).  This  is 
used  by  the  Indians  for  fuel,  and  for  roofing  their  huts.  It 
is  also  a  favourite  remedy  among  them  for  spitting  of  blood 
and  dysentery.  The  extract  was  formerly  prepared  in 
Peru,  and  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Europe,  but 
latterly  very  little  has  been  shipped. 

Warmed  by  a  tropical  sun,  and  blessed  with  a  genial 
climate,  Peru  exhibits  a  most  magnificent  flora  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Blossoms  and  flowers  constantly 
alternate  with  each  other.  The  great  and  mysterious 
agents  of  decay  and  reproduction  are  incessantly  at  work. 
If  at  one  moment  Nature  seems  to  sicken  and  die,  at  the 
next,  borrowing  as  it  were,  renewed  beauty,  life,  and  love- 
liness, from  death  itself^  she  springs  forth  again  like  the 
PhcBuix  from  its  funeral  pyre.  The  fertile  oases  of  the 
coast  country  are  liberally  sprinkled  with  tropical  flowers, 
not  more  rich  in  colour  than  agreeable  in  fragrance ;  and 
even  in  the  Sierra,  amidst  rushes,  and  mosses,  and 
syngenesia,  may  be  seen  the  purple  gentian,  the  brown 
calceolaria,  the  echino  and  ananas  cactus.  The  different 
varieties  of  cacti  can  scarcely  be  enumerated;  their 
Protean  shapes  and  divers  hues  excite  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  traveller ;  and  in  many  instances,  where 
the  vegetation  is  otherwise  scant  and  sickly,  they  clothe 
the  landscape  in  rare  and  beautiful  apparelling. 

Peru  not  only  carries  on  her  own  commerce  through  her 
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teftporta,  bat  she  b  the  great  entrepot  of  the  adjacent  statd 
of  Bolivia.  The  total  yahie  of  Peravian  and  Bolivian  prd^ 
dace  shipped  through  the  ports  of  Pern  in  1887^  iimoanted 
io  ncarl  J  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  were  bark,  bnllion,  And  copper  ore,  hidcs^ 
seal-skins,  and  vocnna,  alpaca,  and  sheeps'-wool.  Th<) 
imports  for  the  same  period  were  also  about  seven  and  a 
half  millions.  Two  thirds  of  the  imports,  and  rather  more 
than  that  proportion  of  the  exports,  belong  to  Pern  alone. 
For  the  past  t^n  years  the  foreign  commerce  has  increased 
bat  slowly,  and  in  some  years  has  sensibly  declined.  Great 
Britain  enjoys  by  far  the  better  part  of  the  Pemvian  trade  $ 
the  United  States,  in  1847,  exported  goods  only  to  the 
amonnt  of  227,537  dollars,  and  imported  from  Pern  d96,22d 
dollars. 

Internal  commerce  languishes  under  the  numerous  dis- 
advantages which  have  long  obstructed  its  successful  pro- 
secution. In  the  days  of  the  Incas,  anterior  to  the  Spanish 
conquest,  there  were  several  great  roads  traversing  the 
country,  which,  apart  from  the  bridges  constructed  of 
osiers,  would  compare  fiivourably  with  the  vidi  of  ancient 
Rome,  that 

**  lime,  and  OoUi,  and  Turk,  bare  spared.** 

In  addition  to  these  important  and  extensive  thorouguftres 
— the  remains  of  which,  grand  and  imposing  though  in 
ruins,  are  still  visible — ^various  passes  were  cut  in  the  steep 
paramoSj  or  mountain  ridges,  of  the  Andes.  But  the  deplor- 
able effects  of  the  same  want  of  spirit  and  energy  that  else- 
where in  Peru  have  suffered  her  morning  splendour  to  be 
prematurely  dimmed  and  overshadowed,  may  be  witnessed 
here.  The  roads  built  by  the  rude  and  unlettered  aborigines 
have  fallen  to  decay  under  the  auspices  of  thdr  European 
masters;  and  the  passes  excavated  with  so  much  labour 
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and  care  have  disappeared  beneath  the  debris  washed  down 
from  the  Cordilleras.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  large  cities,  the  roads  laid  out  hj  the 
Spaniards  are  mere  bridle  tracks  for  horses  or  mules,  an4 
the  gulleys  and  streams  that  cannot  be  crossed  or  forded, 
are  passed  by  means  of  hanging  bridges,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  a  very  unsafe  mode  of  transportation.  Quite  recently, 
laudable  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
roads,  but  the  want  of  suitable  means  of  communication 
constitutes  the  chief  drawback  on  internal  commerce,  and 
is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  social  and  commercial 
progress. 

But  little  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  manu&o- 
turing  industry  of  a  country  whose  pedigree  dates  back  so 
many  hundred  years.  iJima  can  boast  only  of  her  mint, 
some  smelting  houses,  and  a  glass-house,  lately  established. 
At  Cuzco,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  stu£&,  and  leather  and 
parchment,  are  manufactured,  in  which  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  neighbouring  provinces.  There  are 
flourishing  manufactures  of  woollens  and  cottons,  and  gold 
and  silver  cloths,  at  Arequipa ;  and  at  Guamanga  is  made 
the  fine  filigree  silver  work  for  which  inland  Peru  is  cele- 
brated. Coarse  straw-hats,  and  mats  called  petcUeSf  are 
manu&ctured  at  Huacho,  and  brought  into  Lima  for  sale. 
In  Piura,  cordage  for  packing  is  prepared  from  the  maguey, 
and  at  Tarma,  loose  cloaks  or  ponchos  are  made,  of  great 
beauty  and  firmness.  In  the  Sierra,  coarser  and  heavier 
blankets  and  ponchos  are  manufactured  by  the  Indians.  In 
the  lower  districts,  goat-skins  arc  made  into  cordovans; 
cow-hides  into  saddle-bags,  and  travelling  cases  for  beds 
and  bedding ;  and  rushes  into  mats  and  carpets. 

The  bay  of  Callao  abounds  with  the  finest  water-fowl. 
Humboldt's  penguin,  and  the  common  gray  penguin,  are 
the  moat  remarkable.     There  is  another  small  species. 
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Called  bj  the  PeravianB  the  paxcaro  nmOf  or  child-burd ;  it 
is  easily  tamed,  and  follows  its  master  like  a  dog,  waddling 
along  after  him  on  its  short  legs,  and  balancing  itself  with 
its  wings.  Among  the  other  marine  birds  are  the  banded 
cormorant,  the  iris,  which  changes  tbroughont  the  whole 
circle  in  regular  square  spots  of  the  most  delicate  white 
and  sea-green,  and  the  spotted  gannet,  and  the  inca  tern. 

Of  the  land  birds,  the  turkey,  or  red-headed  vulture,  is 
perhaps  the  most  commonly  seen  on  the  coast,  and  in  the 
interior  the  black  gallinazo  takes  its  place.  There  are 
some  beautiful  gold-fcathcred  colibri  in  the  country.  A 
small  bird,  about  the  size  of  the  starling,  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  and  witli  a  short  curved  bill,  is  called  the  horse- 
protector  ;  it  is  extremely  fond  of  perching  on  the  back  of 
the  horse  or  ass,  and  catching  the  flies  and  insects,  a  kind 
of  amusement  which  both  the  animal  and  bird  enjoy  with 
equal  zest  The  principal  singing  birds  are  the  crowned 
fly-king,  the  red-bellied  picho,  the  black  chivillo,  and  the 
cuculi ;  the  picho  and  chivillo  are  of  the  starling  spccieS| 
and  the  cuculi  is  a  pigeon. 

The  most  extravagant  notions  once  prevailed  respecting 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  condor,  the  king  of  Peruvian 
birds.  A  full  grown  condor  measures  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen feet,  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other,  and 
about  five  feet  from  the  point  of  its  beak  to  the  extremity 
of  its  tail.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  carrion.  When  hungry  it 
is  sometimes  extremely  fierce,  and  will  seize  and  carry 
off  lambs,  and  the  young  of  the  llama  and  vicuna.  It  is 
unable,  however,  to  sustain  a  greater  weight,  when  flying, 
than  eight  or  ten  pounds ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as 
has  been  frequently  stated,  that  sheep  and  calves  could  be 
carried  off  by  it  The  Indians  of  the  Sierra  relate  numerous 
instances  of  its  attacking  children,  but  their  stories  must  be 
received  with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.    The  plumage  of 
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the  condor  b  strong  and  thick,  and  fonni  a  rery  good 
protection  against  fire-arms.  It  is  usuallj  caught  by  the 
natives  in  traps,  or  by  the  lasso,  or  killed  by  the  bolaSy  or 
by  stones  thrown  from  slings. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  pmna,  or  American 
lion,  the  ounce,  a  kind  of  tiger  cat  called  the  utaronco,  the 
tapir,  and  the  hucumari,  a  black  bear  that  inhabits  the 
mountains.  The  anas,  or  skunk,  and  a  singular  kind  of 
guinea-pig,  are  found  in  the  bushes.  The  red  deer,  the 
wild  boar,  and  the  tarush^  or  Puna  stag,  are  the  favourite 
objects  of  the  chase.  Armadillos,  rock-rabbits,  chinchillos, 
and  the  venadOf  a  species  of  roe,  are  also  caught  in  large 
qnanties  by  tlie  hunters.  Of  the  amphibia,  the  iguana,  the 
land  agama,  and  the  fresh-water  tortoise,  are  the  most 
numerous.  Alligators  infest  the  streams,  but  noxious  rep- 
tiles and  insects,  though  occasionally  found,  are  not  so  fi*e- 
quently  met  with  as  in  many  other  countries.  Monkeys 
are  abundant  in  the  forests. 

Of  far  greater  importance  than  the  other  native  animals 
of  Peru,  are  the  llama,  or  South  American  camel,  the  alpaca, 
the  guanaco,  and  the  vicuna.  Both  the  llama  and  alpaca 
are  domesticated,  and,  previously  to  the  Spanish  invasion, 
they  were  the  principal  beasts  of  burden  among  the  Peru- 
vians. The  young  llama  is  left  with  its  dam  for  about  a 
year,  after  which  it  is  removed  and  placed  with  flocks. 
When  four  years  old,  the  males  and  females  are  separated ; 
the  latter  being  kept  for  breeding,  and  the  former  trained 
to  carry  burdens,  principally  in  the  silver  mines  of  North 
Peru.  They  are  usually  made  to  carry  about  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  as  they  are  only  capable  of  sustaining  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  without  injury ;  and  if  overloaded, 
they  will  lie  do¥m,  and  utterly  refuse  to  rise  again  till  some 
part  of  the  load  is  removed.  These  animals  will  rapidly 
and  safely  ascend  or  descend  the  steep  mountain  sides, 
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where  the  ass  or  mule  cannot  maintain  its  footing.  Thej 
cannot  well  travel  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  daring 
the  day,  as  they  will  not  graze  at  night  The  Indian 
drivers,  or  arrieraSj  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  often  attach 
bows  of  ribbons  to  their  ears,  and  hang  bells  round  their 
necks.  The  llama  is  not  used  for  riding  or  draught ;  the 
Indian  lads  sometimes  mount  them,  but  this  is  very  rare. 
The  price  of  one  of  these  animals,  when  full-grown,  is  from 
three  to  four  dollars ;  but  in  Cuzco  and  Ayacucho,  where 
they  most  abound,  they  may  be  purchased  in  flocks  for  one 
and  a  half  or  two  dollars  per  head.  The  flesh  of  the  llama 
is  spongy,  and  of  a  disagreeable  flavour.  Its  wool  is  used 
for  making  coarse  cloths. 

The  alpaca,  or  paco,  whose  wool  enters  into  so  many 
fabrics  now  commonly  worn,  is  smaller  than  the  llama, 
and  but  little  larger  than  the  common  sheep,  which  it 
resembles  in  form.  Its  neck  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
sheep,  and  its  head  is  much  better  proportioned.  The 
fleece  is  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  is  beautifully 
soft  Its  colour  is  commonly  white  or  black,  but  it  is 
occasionally  speckled.  These  animals  are  kept  in  flocks, 
in  the  elevated  pastures,  and  are  driven  to  the  Indian  huts 
or  villages,  only  at  shearing  time.  The  wool  is  made  into 
blankets  and  ponchos^  and  always  commands  a  good  price 
for  exportation.  They  are  very  shy,  but  equally  obstinate. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  one  from  the  flock ;  if 
the  attempt  is  made,  the  alpaca  will  cast  itself  upon  the 
ground,  and  neither  punishment  nor  entreaty  will  avail  in 
the  least  If  separated  from  its  species  when  very  young, 
it  may  be  reared ;  otherwise  it  soon  dies,  where  it  cannot 
escape  to  its  companions. 

The  guanaco  is  the  largest  of  the  family  to  which  all 
these  animals  belong.  It  measures  five  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hoof  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  resembles  the 
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llama  veiy  nearly  ia  fonn,  though  Us  colour  is  different, 
and  its  wool  is  shorter  and  coarser.  Its  neck,  back,  and 
thighs,  are  reddish-brown,  and  the  nnder  part  of  the  body 
and  breast,  and  the  inner  sides  of  the  limbs,  are  of  a  dusky 
white.  The  hee  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  and  the  lips  of 
a  pure  white.  The  guanacos  live  in  herds,  from  five  to 
seven  in  number.  If  taken  young,  they  may  easily  be 
tamed,  but  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  they  are  trained 
to  carry  burdens. 

Still  more  beautiful  than  either  of  the  animals  of  which 
it  is  the  co-genera,  is  the  vicuna.  In  size  it  is  between  the 
llama  and  alpaca,  but  it  has  a  longer  and  more  slender 
neck  than  either.  The  crown  of  its  head,  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  and  the  back  and  thighs,  are  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  possessing  so  peculiar  a  hue,  that  it  is  called 
by  the  natives  color  de  vicuna.  The  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  and  the  inner  parts  of  the  limbs,  are  of  a  bright 
ochre,  and  the  breast  and  belly  are  white.  While  the  rainy 
season  continues,  the  vicuna  inhabits  the  ridges  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, but  does  not  venture  up  the  rocky  acclivities,  as  its 
hoofs  are  soft  and  tender,  and  better  adapted  to  turfy 
ground.  Like  the  guanaco,  it  lives  in  herds,  consisting  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  females  and  one  male ;  the  latter  is  the 
leader  and  protector  of  the  herd,  and  is  as  jealous  of  his 
companions  as  the  Grand  Turk  of  the  beauties  in  his  harem. 
Unlike  the  latter,  however,  the  female  vicunas  exhibit  the 
utmost  fidelity  and  affection  to  their  lord  and  master ;  and 
if  he  be  wpunded,  when  pursued  by  the  hunters,  they  will 
gather  about  him  in  a  circle,  uttering  their  shrill  tones  of 
lamentation,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  captured  rather 
than  desert  him.  This  animal  b  principally  caught  in 
what  the  Indians  call  a  ch(xcu ;  this  consbts  of  a  circular 
inclosure  surrounded  by  stakes  connected  by  ropes  or  cords. 
The  yicunas  are  driven  into  the  chacu  through  an  opening 
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left  for  the  purpose,  and  are  prevented  from  leaping  oyer 
the  ropes  by  the  fluttering  of  coloured  rags  which  the 
Indian  women  hang  upon  them.  Thus  secured,  the  ani- 
mals are  easily  despatched  by  the  holas. 

The  flesh  of  the  vicuna  is  more  tender  and  better  flavoured 
than  that  of  the  llama.  After  a  hunt  the  meat  is  divided 
among  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  skins  are  always  set 
apart  for  the  church.  The  price  of  a  skin  is  four  reals. 
Fine  cloth  and  hats  are  made  of  the  wool,  which  is  soft, 
delicate,  and  curly.  The  vicunas  can  be  tamed  when 
young ;  but  when  old  they  are  intractable  and  malicious. 

Host  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds  now  used  by  the  Peru- 
vians are  descended  from  foreign  stock.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  horse,  the  mule,  the  famous  black  cattle  of  the 
Sierra,  the  sheep,  and  goats.  The  sheep  were  the  easiest 
acclimated,  and  have  succeeded  the  best.  On  the  great 
commons  or  pastures  of  the  Puna,  flocks  may  be  seen  con- 
taining many  thousands,  which  are  mostly  coarse  woolled. 
Few  sheep  are  raised  on  the  coast,  and  the  markets  of 
Lima  and  the  seaport  towns  are  mainly  supplied  with  mut- 
ton from  the  interior.  The  fecundity  of  the  sheep  in  Peru 
is  remarkable.  The  farmer  usually  calculates  on  obtaining 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lambs  from  one  hundred  ewes,  at  a 
single  yeaning.  The  ewes  bear  twice  a  year,  also,  gene- 
rally in  June  and  December. 

Goats  are  common  in  Peru,  and  the  province  of  Piura  is 
especially  famous  for  them.  Great  numbers  of  pigs  are 
likewise  fattened  for  the  markets;  when  from  ten  to  sixteen 
months  old,  they  sell  readily  at  from  six  to  nine  dollars  per 
head,  if  of  a  good  breed. 

The  cattle  of  Peru  are,  upon  an  average,  as  large  as  the 
generality  of  English,  American,  or  Spanish  breeds.  The 
horses  and  mules  are  particularly  fine.  The  former  hr 
excel  their  Andalustan  progenitors  in  grace  and  elegance 
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of  fonn,  and  in  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  their  move- 
ments. Tlie  saddle-horses  trained  for  the  Lima  market  are 
practised  in  every  art  of  the  manege^  and  are  highly 
esteemed  by  all  competent  judges.  Ordinary  horses  and 
mules  bring  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars;  but  the  best  mules 
raised  in  Piura,  which  is  noted  for  its  excellent  breed,  will 
often  command  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each. 

After  spending  about  a  month  in  making  the  necessary 
repairs,  furnishing  their  outfits,  and  taking  in  stores,  the 
Exploring  Squadron  completed  its  preparations  for  the  pro- 
jected western  cruise,  on  the  13th  of  July.  At  five  o'clock 
in  the  aft;emoon  of  that  day,  the  flag-ship  of  the  Expedition 
stood  out  to  sea,  having  the  whole  squadron  in  company, 
with  all  canvass  spread.  The  Relief  directed  her  course 
towards  the  Sandwich  Islands,  under  orders  to  proceed 
thence  to  the  United  States,  by  way  of  the  port  of  Sydney ; 
but  the  other  vessels  steered  nearly  due  west  from  Callao. 
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The  Pamnotii  Qroop— Glormoat  do  Tonnerre — UtMuoooBsfiU  attompU  to 
eommonicate  with  tho  Natives — Other  Inhindi — SubMquent  £xplora- 
tioDfl — ^The  Lagoons — Q  oology — Various  Theories  in  regard  to  tho 
Origin  of  this  Groap — Productions — Birds  and  Animals — Population 
— Character — ^Dress — ^Habitations — Canoes. 

Skirtinq  the  Southern  Oriental  Ocean  on  the  west,  between 
the  tenth  degree  of  southern  latitude  and  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  is  a  group  of  low  coral  islands,  sixty-five  in 
number,  which,' though  comparatively  little  known,  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Polynesia,  "  the  region,'' 
as  the  name  imports,  "  of  many  islands."  Different  navi- 
gators visited  this  group  previous  to  the  Expedition  under 
Captain  Wilkes;  but  their  observations  and  reconnoissances 
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were  directed  rather  for  hjdrographical  parpoees,  than  witb 
a  view  of  making  valnable  contributions  to  physical  geo- 
graphy and  ethnology.  Another  reason  why  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  regard  to  these  islands  has  been  so  limited 
is,  that  the  crews  of  whalers  have  repeatedly  stopped  here, 
and  so  grossly  maltreated  the  poor  and  inoffensive  inhabit- 
ants, that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  can  be  brought  to 
have  the  least  intercourse  with  the  whites. 

This  cluster  was  formerly  designated  onmapi  and  charts 
as  the  Low  Archipelago ;  but  it  is  now  known  as  the  Pau^ 
motu  Group,  or  Cloud  of  Islands — the  term  applied  to  it  by 
the  natives  themselves,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society 
Islands. 

It  was  with  considerable  reluctance  that  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Exploring  Squadron  bade  adieu  to  the  glorious 
climate  and  fertile  soil  of  Peru;  yet  the  prospect  of  visiting 
the  &iry  islands  towards  which  they  were  fast  wending 
their  way,  soon  compensated  them  for  the  absence  of  the 
beautiful  scenes  they  had  witnessed,  and  they  had  not  been 
out  many  days  ere  they  began  anxiously  to  cast  their  eyes 
over  the  western  waters,  and  to  fancy  they  already  felt  the 

"  Gentle  ain  which  bretthed, 
Or  seemed  to  breathe,  fk'esh  fragrance  from  the  shore." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  August,  they  caught  sight 
of  the  feathery  shrubs  cresting  the  surface  of  Clermont  do 
Tonnerre,  or  Minerva  Island — English  navigators  having 
given  the  latter  name  to  this  island ;  but  the  former,  by 
which  it  is  at  this  time  more  generally  known,  was  bestowed 
upon  it  in  1823  by  Captain  Duperrey,  of  the  French  navy, 
in  honour  of  his  countryman,  Count  Clermont  de  Tonnerre, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his  opposition  to  the  Jacobins  in  1798. 
On  approaching  the  island  the  boats  were  lowered,  and 
some  of  the  officers  and  scientific  corps  started  to  reconnoitre. 
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Though  obliged  to  swim  through  the  Birong  sur^  they  sue- 
oeeded  in  reaching  the  Bhore,  and  obtained  a  number  of 
specimens  of  shells,  plants,  and  coral.  Several  natives 
were  discovered,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  approach  near 
enough  to  have  any  conversation  with  them.  A  second 
attempt  to  hold  communication  with  the  islanders,  which 
proved  equally  firuitless,  was  made  on  the  14th  instant  by 
means  of  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Yincennes,  a  New  Zealander 
by  birth,  who  spoke  the  Tahitian  language.  It  being  evi- 
dent that  further  efforts,  even  if  successful,  would  most 
likely  lead  to  collisions  with  the  natives,  the  island  was 
surveyed  by  stationing  the  vesseb  at  intervals  around  it, 
and  measuring  base  lines  by  means  of  guns  fired  at  each 
station  in  quick  succession,  and  noting  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  flash  and  the  report;  and  the  commander  then 
issued  orders  for  the  squadron  to  get  under  weigh. 

From  Clermont  de  Tonnerre  the  squadron  proceeded  to 
Serle  Island,  further  to  the  west  and  north,  which  was  sur- 
veyed in  like  manner.  They  then  continued  on  their  north- 
westerly course,  and  on  the  19th  of  August  made  Hennake, 
or  Honden  Island.  On  the  23d  instant  they  reached  the 
Disappointment  Islands  ( Wytoohee  and  Otooho),  so  named 
by  Commodore  Byron,  who  discovered  them  in  1765.  The 
natives  of  these  two  islands  appeared  far  more  friendly  than 
those  seen  at  Clermont  de  Tonnerre;  yet  they  did  not  seem 
over  anxious  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  their  visiters ; 
they  were  shy  and  timid,  and  manifested  great  fear  lest 
their  women,  whom  they  had  concealed,  would  be  taken 
from  them  by  violence.  These  islands  having  been  sur- 
veyed, the  squadron  bore  away  for  Raraka,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal islands  belonging  to  the  group. 

On  the  29th  instant,  a  small  bland,  named  King's 
Island,  after  the  man  at  the  mast-head,  who  first  saw  it, 
was  discovered  in  latitude  15^  42"^  25^'  S.,  and  longitude 
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144^  38^  4kb"  W.  Th&A  is  a  small  island,  being  only  aboot 
fbinr  or  five  miles  in  circomferenoe,  and  averaging  one  mile 
in  width.  The  highest  point  on  the  island  is  not  over  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Springs  of  fresh  water 
were  found  here;  eocoa-nuts  were  abundant;  and  the  soil 
appeared  to  be  highly  prodnetivo.  No  natives  were  seen, 
but  there  were  indications  that  the  island  had  been  recently 
visited  by  persons  engagd  in  the  pearl-fishery. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  dOth  of  August,  they  came 
up  with  Raraka  Island,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though 
few  in  number,  exhibited  every  feeling  of  kindness  and 
friendship.  The  influence  of  the  missionaries  at  the  Society 
Islands  has  been  extended  hither,  and  a  native  missionary 
from  Tahiti  was  found  among  them.  Every  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  the  commander  of  the  American  Expedition  and 
his  officers  to  obtain  the  information  they  desired;  a  few 
presents  distributed  among  the  natives  permanently  secured 
their  good  will;  and  a  couple  of  sheep  given  to  them  by  the 
purser,  Mr.  Waldron,  elicited  the  warmest  expressions  of 
gratitude. 

Leaving  Raraka  towards  sunset  on  the  dlst  of  August, 
the  squadron  proceeded  to  Yincennes  Island,  called  by  the 
natives  Kawahe,  and  from  thence  to  Aratica,  or  Carlshoff 
Island,  where  they  arrived  in  the  morning  of  the  3d 
of  September.  Hogs  and  fowls  were  found  on  Aratica. 
There  were  large  quantities  of  fish  seen  also  in  the  lagoon. 
Cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit  likewise  appeared  to  be  abun- 
dant A  large  supply  of  very  good  water  was  procured 
by  the  squadron  from  a  deep  pool  near  the  lagoon,  after 
obtaining  which  the  vessels  again  got  under  weigh,  with 
the  intention  of  making  King  George's  Group,  to  the  north- 
east. This  being  found  to  be  impracticable,  without  great 
loss  of  time,  the  tender  was  despatched  to  survey  the  group, 
with  directions  to  follow  the  squadron  to  Tahiti.     Previous 
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io  this  time,  on  the  lit  of  September,  the  Porpoiae  had 
parted  company  with  the  other  vessels ;  she  coasted  along 
the  south  side  of  Raraka  Island,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Tahiti,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  she  arrived 
on  the  9th  instant,  having  taken,  in  her  way,  the  islands 
of  Eatiu,  or  Sacken,  Makima,  Aratica,  and  Nairsa. 

The  Vincennes  and  Peacock  now  bore  further  westward, 
and  on  the  5th  instant  made  the  island  of  Manhii,  the 
Waterlandt  of  Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  so  named  by  the 
former  of  those  navigators,  in  allusion  to  a  large  pool  of 
fresh  water  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island.  Having 
surveyed  this  island,  they  proceeded  to  Ahii  Island,  still 
further  to  the  west,  which  was  found  to  be  uninhabited. 
The  two  vessels  then  separated,  the  Peacock  proceeding  to 
Aratua  Island,  and  thence  around  the  southern  side  of 
Nairsa^  or  Dean's  Island,  the  largest  of  the  Paumotu 
Group,  and  the  Vincennes  steering  directly  for  Nairsa,  and 
then  continuing  her  southerly  course,  by  way  of  Metia 
Island,  to  Tahiti. 

All  the  islands  visited  by  the  squadron  at  this  time  were 
carefully  examined  and  surveyed.  Subsequently,  in  the 
winter  of  1840-1,  the  Porpoise,  in  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Commandant  Ringgold,  was  again  despatched  to  this  quar- 
ter, from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She  visited  the  principal 
islands  which  had  been  missed  on  the  former  occasion; 
and  while  engaged  in  surveying,  a  small  party,  under 
Lieutenant  Johnson,  lauded  on  Aratica  Island,  with  boring 
instruments,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  with  some 
precision,  the  geological  character  of  this  extensive  group. 
But  the  rainy  season  having  already  come  on,  Uio  soil  was 
found  to  be  so  saturated  with  water,  that  very  little  pro- 
gress could  be  made  in  boring,  after  attaining  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet ;  and  the  project  was  abandoned  without  arriv- 
ing at  any  satbfactory  results. 
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A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Paomota  Group,  is  the 
existence  of  large  and  deep  tonnel-sliaped  lagoons,  con- 
taining salt  water,  in  the  centre  of  most  of  the  islands. 
Sometimes  these  are  entirely  isolated  from  the  snrroimding 
ocean,  and  at  otiiers  its  Waves  break  over  the  broken  ram- 
parts of  coral  which  appear  here  and  there  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Such  of  them  as  have  their  pretty  little 
lakes  completely  insulated,  present  a  singularly  picturesque 
appearance,  when  viewed  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel. 
In  the  centre  is  the  lagoon — "  deeply,  beautifully  blue" — 
neither  disturbed  by  the  tempest,  whose  sullen  roar  is  heard 
amidst  the  neighbouring  breakers,  nor  ruffled  by  the  toss- 
ing surge  rolled  lazily  in  upon  the  shore  by  the  soft  winds 
of  the  summer ;  immediately  around  this  is  a  strip  of  earth — 
in  some  cases  but  a  few,  and  in  others  several  hundred  yards 
in  width— covered  with  a  vegetation  varying  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ishmd,  and  either  sparse  or  luxuriant,  according 
to  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  soil ;  and  further  beyond, 
extending  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean,  is  a  belt  of  white  sand 
glistening  like  silver  in  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  tro- 
pical sun.  Within  is  the  blue  turquoise,  looking  up  to  the 
bright  heavens  reflected  from  its  polished  surface ;  about  it, 
is  a  gorgeous  setting  of  emeralds ;  and  the  latter  is,  in 
turn,  encircled  by  a  rich  chasing  of  argent 

Most  of  the  islands  are  of  a  curvilinear  form,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Mctia,  which  is  a  coral  island  uplifted,  and 
surrounded  by  a  bold  coralline  shelf,  rarely  exceed  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  in  height.  They  are  composed,  at  least  near 
the  surface,  of  corallites,  conglomerates,  and  limestone, 
above  which  are  coral  deMs^  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  guano,  with  coral  blocks  occasionally  cropping  out 
The  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  lagoons  are  lined  with  coral, 
and  the  shores,  which  are  generally  shelving,  are  likewise 
of  the  same  formation. 
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Yarioos  theories  have  been  advanced  in  relatbn  to  the 
geology  of  this  group.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  islands 
were  entirely  the  work  of  the  lithophyte;  but  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  the  crests  of  submarine 
volcanoes,  the  ruins  and  bottoms  of  whose  craters  are  over- 
grown with  coral.  Captain  Wilkes  has  based  a  very  pretty 
theory  on  the  result  of  his  examinations,  which  has  cer- 
tainly the  merit  of  originality,  if  not  of  ingenuity.  He 
supposes  that  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  originally  com- 
posed a  vast  continent,  the  several  portions  of  which  have 
been  separated  from  each  other;  and  that  the  borders  of  the 
blands,  being  leas  compact  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
have  been  torn  asunder,  the  underlying  strata  carried  off 
by  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  sea ;  and  thus  undermined, 
the  central  portions  have  caved  in  and  formed  the  lagoons. 
In  support  of  this  view,  he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fiicts, 
that  the  islands  are  evidentiy  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  pro- 
duced, in  the  main,  by  the  constant  abrasion  of  the  sea,  and 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  living  polyps  to  be  found. 

But  assuming  his  own  premises,  and  taking  his  own 
&cts,  although  they  may  tend  strongly  to  show  that  the 
islands  could  not  be  the  work  of  zoophytes,  they  dearly  do 
not  prove  the  existence  of  a  continent.  On  the  contrary, 
the  theory  which  he  advances  appears  to  be  left  very  much 
in  the  situation  of  the  central  portions  of  the  islands,  with- 
out any  underlying  strata  to  support  it  It  requires  far 
less  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  these  islets  to 
have  been  thrown  up  separately,  by  volcanic  agency,  than 
that  a  whole  continent  was  uplicaved,  with  its  sujKirincum- 
bent  load  of  corallites.  The  position  of  the  Paumotu  Group 
also,  with  regard  to  the  cmTcnts  of  the  Pacific,  the  conical 
form  of  the  islands,  and  the  existence  of  coral,  in  a  living 
or  decomposing  state,  all  around  them,  and  in  the  basins 
of  the  lagoons,  show  conclusively,  that  the  coralline  sub- 
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ktaaces  must  have  been  deposited,  either  by  the  animidi 
themselves,  or  by  the  sea,  sbce  the  upheaving  of  these 
snbmarine  monntains.  If  this  be  so,  why  pnt  the  fancy  to 
so  severe  a  test,  when  a  mnch  simpler,  more  probable,  and 
more  rational  explanation,  is  at  hand  ? 

The  productions  of  these  islands  are  not  numerous.  A 
species  of  short  wiry  grass,  and  low  tropical  shmbs,  cover 
many  of  them ;  but  on  others  there  are  trees  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  high.  Endogenous  plants  are  the  most  frequently 
met  with.  The  coooaruut  {coco8  nucifera),  the  bread-fruit, 
and  the  pandanuB  odoratissimus,  arc  the  most  valuable  trees. 
On  the  island  of  Anaa,  the  cocoa-nut  is  exceedingly  abun- 
dant. Like  the  other  palms,  this  tree  is  tall  and  stndght, 
and  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  height  It  has  leaves  only 
at  the  top,  under  which  the  nuts  hang  in  bunches.  Fresh 
blossoms  appear  every  four  or  five  weeks,  and  there  are 
generally  ripe  fruit,  and  newly  opened  fiowers,  on  the  tree 
at  the  same  time.  One  tree  will  sometimes  produce  a  hun- 
dred nuts  within  the  year.  There  are  few  trees  which  fur- 
nish more  usefrd  products  to  the  islander.  Besides  the  milk 
and  kernel  of  the  nut,  whose  nutriUve  qualities  are  so  well 
known,  the  woody  shell  of  the  trunk,  when  old  enough  to 
be  tough  and  durable,  is  employed  in  building  huts  and 
canoes;  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatching  and  ceiling 
houses,  and  for  making  baskets  and  wicker-work;  and  of 
the  fibres  of  the  nut,  twine  and  sennit,  and  even  strong 
topes  and  cables,  are  twisted,  which  last  longer  in  salt  water 
than  those  made  of  hemp. 

Pisonias,  toumefortias,  euphorbias,  and  apapas,  are  found 
on  the  islands.  Hibiscus  ttUxcius^  bamboo,  and  wild  cane,  are 
likewise  common.  Among  the  principal  roots  are  the  taro 
{arum  esculerUum),  and  the  sweet  potato — ^the  latter  proba- 
bly introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  The  leaves  of  the  taro 
resemble  those  of  the  water-lily;  the  roots,  which  are  large, 
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thick,  and  oblong,  are  baked  and  eaten  by  the  natives,  and 
a  fiBkYOorite  paste  called  poe  is  also  made  of  them.  Melons, 
yams,  and  tobacco,  are  more  rare  than  other  products,  but 
they  thrive  excellently  well  where  they  have  been  introduced. 

Pigs  and  fowls  are  the  only  domesticated  birds  or  animals, 
except  the  sheep  recently  introduced,  on  which  the  inhabit- 
ants rely  for  food;  and  these  are  alone  found  upon  those 
islands  to  which  the  influence  of  the  Tahitiau  missionaries 
has  extended.  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  lagoons,  and  are 
principally  caught  in  pens  into  which  they  are  driven. 
Latterly,  however,  nets  woven  of  cocoa-nut  fibres  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them.  Cetaceous  animals  of 
all  kinds  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands.  Aquatic 
birds  of  almost  every  species  are  equally  numerous,  and 
some  of  the  uninhabited  islets  are  perfect  rookeries.  Among 
the  sea-fowl,  the  frigate  and  the  tropic  bird,  the  gannet, 
and  the  sooty  tern,  are  the  most  important  | 

Crabs  and  snakes — to  the  former  of  which  the  natives 
are  especially  partial— exist  in  great  numbers.  The  pearl 
oyster  is  tolerably  abundant  in  the  lagoons,  and  the  fishery 
promises  at  no  distant  day  to  be  very  valuable.  Quantities 
of  biclie  de  mcr,  or  the  sea-slug,  arc  also  obtained  on  the 
rocks;  and  this  may,  in  like  manner,  ultimately  prove  an 
important  article  of  commerce. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Paumotu  Group.  It  can  scarcely  exceed  ten 
thousand,  and  very  likely  may  not  be  above  eight  Full 
one-half  of  this  number  live  on  the  island  of  Anoa,  one- 
fourth  on  Gambier  Island,  and  the  remainder  are  scattered 
about  among  the  different  islands — some  containing  from 
one  to  five  hundred,  and  others  not  exceeding  t^vcnty  or 
thirty  inhabitants. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  these  islands,  and  since  the 
establishment  of  the  mbsionaries  at  Tahiti,  the  character  of 
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the  poptdation,  particularly  on  those  members  of  the  group 
west  of  144^  west  longitude,  has  changed  materially  for  the 
better.  The  inhabitants  of  the  easternmost  islands  are  now, 
or  were  recently,  cannibals;  but  on  the  western  islands 
there  are  already  many  native  missionaries,  and  a  degree 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  is  witnessed  among  the  people, 
which  contrasts  £Biyoarably  with  the  loathsome  wretched- 
ness exhibited  farther  to  the  east 

In  regard  to  the  physical  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  speculation.  The  distinctive  features 
of  the  Malay  and  the  aboriginal  American  are  presented 
in  a  blended  form,  and  now  and  then  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  Papuan  Negro  is  observed,  which  threatens 
to  overturn  all  the  carefully-constructed  theories  of  the 
ethnologist  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  these  islands 
were  originally  peopled  by  American  aborigines  and  Asiatics, 
or  by  the  descendants  of  those  races  found  intermingled  on 
the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
Papuan  stock  inhabiting  the  Admiralty  Islands,  New  Ire- 
land, New  Britain,  New  Hebrides,  etc,  may  have  found 
their  way  hither.  Trees  of  American  ahd  Asiatic  growth 
have  been  often  carried  to  this  part,  of  the  ocean  by  the 
winds  and  currents;  and  Indians  in  their  canoes,  and 
Japanese  in  their  junks,  who  had  strayed  too  far  out  at  sea, 
have  been  picked  up  by  European  and  American  vessels, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific.  Junks,  boats,  or  canoes,  might 
easily  pass  in  the  variable  winds,  without  the  tropics,  from 
the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  till  meeting 
with  the  trades,  they  would  naturally  be  driven  towards  the 
Sandwich  or  the  Society  Islands;  and  they  might  also  be 
blown  in  that  direction,  by  strong  westerly  winds  prevail- 
ing for  a  long  time.* 

*  Lydn  wdl  rcmiirkfl  in  his  rrinciples  of  Geology,  (vol.  ii.  p.  121), 
tliat  if  tho  wholo  of  mankind,  witli  tho  oxccpCion  of  a  single  flunilj  oecn- 
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The  dresa  of  the  females  usually  consists  of  a  dirty  piece 
of  tapa^  swathed  about  the  ttma  like  a  petticoat;  but  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  civilized  natives,  mantles  of  deli- 
cate matting,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus,  are  worn 
over  the  shoulders,  and  a  jxireu,  or  robe  of  cotton  cloth,  is 
wound  round  the  body.  The  fiiaro,  or  covering  for  the 
loins,  and  a  mat  of  pandanus  leaves,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  clothing  for  the  men.  The  children  are  allowed 
to  go  entirely  naked.  Upon  a  gala  day,  however,  the  Pau- 
motuan  costume  exhibits  a  droll  melange,  representing,  in 
some  feature,  that  of  every  nation  in  the  globe.  These 
holiday  dresses  consist  of  articles  obtained  by  barter  from 
the  crews  of  vessels  touching  at  the  islands,  and  are  in 
general  highly  prized. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  islands,  whose  ex- 
treme squalidity  and  wretchedness  so  pointedly  contradict 
the  assertion  of  Locke,  that  '*  a  person  is  a  thinking,  in- 
telligent being,"  it  is  customary  to  bedaub  the  face  with 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  ashes.  The  beauties  of  these  cosmetics 
are  never  so  well  appreciated  by  the  European  or  American, 
as  when  going  through  with  the  process  of  salutation. 
When  they  wish  to  welcome  a  stranger,  tliey  approach  him 
with  a  purring  noise,  like  that  of  a  cat,  clasp  the  right  arm 
about  his  neck,  and  rub  their  noses  across  his,  backward 
and  forward,  three  times;  and  when  the  ceremony  is  ended, 
it  will  not  surprise  him  to  find  that,  in  colour  at  least,  they 
are  all  birds  of  a  feather.  On  the  other  islands  a  little 
more  refinement  is  exhibited  at  the  toilet,  and  cocoa-nut 

pying  either  of  the  two  great  contiaents,  or  AostraliA,  or  even  one  of  the 
eoral  islets  of  the  Padfio,  were  cut  ofl^  **  we  should  expect  their  descend- 
ants, though  they  should  never  become  more  enlightened  than  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  or  Esquimaux,  to  spread,  in  the  course  of  ages,  over  the 
whole  earth,  diffiised  partly  by  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  limited  district,  and  partly  by  the 
accidental  drifting  of  canoes  by  tides  and  currents  to  distant  shores." 
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oil  and  tarmerie  are  used  to  give  a  bright  shiiiiug  polish, 
and  an  orange  tint,  to  the  complexion. 

As  great  a  difference  exists  among  the  Paumotoans,  in 
the  mode  of  constnicting  their  habitations,  as  in  their  dress. 
On  some  of  the  islands  they  are  mere  huts,  consisting  of 
fonr  or  five  poles  stnck  into  the  ground  at  both  ends,  with 
strips  of  cocoa-nnt  wood,  or  bamboos,  laid  npon  them  hori- 
zontally, and  tied  down,  over  which  grass  and  pandanus 
leaves  or  mats  are  spread.  They  are  from  six  to  eight  feet 
long,  fonr  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  five  feet  wide.  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  group  neat  and  tasteful  houses  are 
constructed  of  stakes  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  driven  into  the 
ground — the  framework  of  the  walls  being  composed  of 
bamboo  or  hibiscus  rods.  They  are  thatched  with  pandanus 
leaves,  and  mats  are  hung  against  the  sides  when  the  state 
of  the  weather  requires  it.  Some  of  these  framed  huts  are 
mere  temporary  structures,  and  may  be  taken  up,  and  re- 
moved from  place  to  place,  like  the  tents  of  a  nomad. 

The  canoea  of  the  natives  are  made  of  the  excavated 
trunks  of  the  pisonia  and  other  trees,  or  of  stripa  of  cocoa- 
nut  wood  sewed  together  over  a  framework.  In  navigating 
firom  one  island  to  another,  double  canoes,  which  are  two 
single  ones  lashed  side  and  side,  are  mainly  used.  Across 
these  is  laid  a  platform,  above  which  is  sometimes  spread 
an  awning  of  plaited  cocoa  leaves.  Moveable  masts  are 
inserted,  with  vines  for  stays.  The  sails  are  made  of  mat- 
ting of  the  pandanus  leaf^  and  the  oars  and  paddles  of  hibis- 
cus wood.  Outriggers  are  ako  common,  especially  among 
the  vessels  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Anaa  or  Chain 
Island. 
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Tahiti  well  deserves  the  appellation  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it,  of  "the  brightest  gem  of  the  Pacific." 
When  its  tall  pinnacled  cliffs  and  ragged  peaks  are  first 
descried,  far  out  at  sea,  but  little  promise  is  afforded  of  the 
luxuriant  beauty  and  magnificence  which  a  nearer  view 
presents.  The  object  that  soonest  attracts  the  attention  is 
the  fringe  of  snow-white  sur^  wreathing  itself  as  if  instinct 
with  life,  about  the  coral  leaf  that  encircles  the  island. 
Within  this  is  a  girdle  of  quiet  water — deep,  calm,  and 
placid — ^sheltered  from  the  ocean  storm  by  the  line  of 
breakers,  and  rarely  disturbed,  save  by  the  soft  invigorat- 
ing breezes  wafted  from  the  shore, 

"  Where  the  |MUe  citrons  blow, 
And  golden  fruits  through  dark  green  foliage  glow." 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  the  island  itself — the  coast 
irregular  in  outline,  and  indented  with  numerous  bays,  but 
having  a  decidedly  pleasing  effect;  beyond  it,  extend  a  suc- 
cession of  undulating  slopes  and  pleasant  valleys,  carpeted 
with  rich  verdure  or  enamelled  with  flowers,  interspersed 
among  embowering  groves  and  noble  forests,  conspicuous 
in  which  are  the  leafy  canopies  overshadowing,  like  the 
panache  of  the  Peruvian  warrior,  the  branchless  trunks  of 
the  stately  cocoa;  and  ia  the  midst  of  these  Hesperian  gar- 
dens rise  the  lofty  mountains  of  Aorai  and  Orohena — the 
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former  seven,  and  the  latter  nearly  nine  thousand  feet, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — ^with  their  rongh  sides  decked 
with  the  vines  and  parasitic  plants,  creeping  np  over  the 
escarped  rocks  to  their  summits,  around  which  hover  clouds 
of  white  mist,  like  guardian  angels  from  the  spirit-land. 

Contrasting  finelj  with  the  bright  mantle  of  vegetation 
spread  over  the  lower  portions  of  the  island,  are  the  little 
streams  and  rivulets  coursing  down  the  mountain  ravines, 
and  winding  their  way,  like  threads  of  silver,  between  thick 
banks  of  foliage  preserving  ever  its  perennial  bloom,  hither 
and  thither,  till  they  mingle  their  crystal  waters  with  those 
of  the  dark  green  sea.  The  landscape  is  dotted,  too,  with 
clustering  hamlets,  composed  of  the  sombre  huts  of  the  na- 
tives, or  the  more  modem  and  more  tasteful  cottages  of  the 
foreign  residents.  In  the  harbours  there  is  always  more  or 
less  shipping,  either  men-of-war,  or  merchant  vessels,  visit- 
ing the  island  for  purposes  of  traffic,  or  to  obtain  supplies. 
Gay  jSags  and  streamers  float  from  their  mast-heads,  and 
numberless  canoes  may  be  seen  plying  between  them  and 
the  shore,  reminding  the  beholder  how  vast  has  been  the 
change  since  the  pennant  of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
Cook  first  appeared  in  these  waters.  The  flowers  are  not 
more  bright,  perhaps,  the  groves  and  the  forest  not  more 
beautiful — ^but  the  air  is  no  longer  filled  with  scents  of 
slaughter,  nor  the  sky  darkened  with  the  smoke  of  human 
SAcrificcs;  the  songs  of  David  are  borne  on  the  evening 
wind  instead  of  the  wild  notes  of  the  savage,  and  the  dark 
and  bloody  rites  of  paganism  have  given  place  to  the  solemn 
and  impressive  worship  of  the  Christian! 

The  group  now  known  as  the  Society  Islands,  of  which 
Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  member,  was  first  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  1769.  It  consists  of  eight  large  islands,  and 
several  smaller  ones.    The  names  of  the  principal  islands 
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are,  Tahiti  and  Eimeo— sometimes  distinguished  from  the 
others  under  the  name  of  the  Georgian  group— Raiatea, 
Huahine,  Tahaa,  Borahora,  Tubai,  and  Haurua.  The  first 
two,  with  some  small  islands,  form  one  cluster,  and  the 
others  compose  a  separate  cluster,  over  one  hundred  miles 
to  the  north-west;  hut  all  lie  between  latitude  16^  and  18^ 
8.,  and  longitude  U9^  and  152''  W. 

Tahiti,  the  largest  and  most  populous,  is  one  hundred  and 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  supposed  to  be  not  fiur  from  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  group.  This  island  rises  gradually 
from  the  sea,  and  in  the  interior  b  mountainous;  extensive 
and  fertile  valleys  open  on  every  side  towards  the  ocean ; 
and  from  the  water's  edge  to  its  topmost  heights,  it  is 
clothed  with  an  abundant  vegetation  constantly  renewing  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  its  appearance.  Eimeo,  ten  miles 
west  of  Tahiti,  is  about  forty  miles  in  circumference ;  it  is 
utill  more  wild  and  mountainous,  and  has  an  abrupt  coast, 
rising  in  some  places  precipitously  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet  It  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the 
&ct  that  it  is  the  central  station  of  the  missionaries,  where 
a  separate  school  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  a 
printing  office^the  latter  on  a  limited  scale — have  been 
established. 

Ulietea,  or  Baiatea,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Tahiti,  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference;  it  is  en- 
circled by  a  reef  of  coral,  bordered  by  numerous  smallislets, 
and  has  a  bold,  mountainous,  and  highly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, lluahine,  fifteen  miles  east  of  llaiatoa,  is  nearly 
as  large;  this,  as  well  as  the  other  islands,  partake  of  the 
same  general  features  of  those  which  have  been  desc-ribed. 
All  consist  of  basalt  and  other  igneous  formations.  Their 
rounded  summits,  and  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
soil,  clearly  indicate  their  volcanic  origin.     Iron  is  so 
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abundant  on  some  of  the  hills,  that  the  magnet  cannot  be 
used,  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-coast  is  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated with  it  Olivine  and  pyroxene  are  plentifully  distri- 
bnted  through  the  rocks,  and  lava  everywhere  abounds. 

From  the  small  size  of  these  islands,  it  cotild  not  be 
expected  that  they  would  contain  any  considerable  rivers  or 
lakes.  There  are  a  number  of  mountain  torrents,  however, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  rivers,  which  are  swollen  to  such 
an  extent  during  the  rainy  season  that  it  is  really  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  ford  them.  The  principal  of  these,  on  the 
island  of  Tahiti,  are  the  Pappino  on  the  north,  and  the 
Ooaigarra  on  the  south  side,  both  rapid  streams,  but  narrow, 
and  usually  only  a  few  feet  deep.  Tahiti  also  has  a  pretty 
lake,  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
called  Lake  Waiherea;  it  is  of  an  oval  shape,  ninety-six 
feet  deep,  half  a  mile  long,  and  one- third  of  a  mile  in  width; 
and  is  bordered  with  a  beautiful  fringe  of  woody  plants. 
The  lake  has  no  visible  outlet,  but  the  natives  say  that  if  a 
bread-fruit  bo  thrown  in,  it  will  appear  after  a  while  in  a 
spring,  whose  waters  gush  forth  from  the  hill-side,  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  miles. 

.  The  excellence  of  the  harbours  of  Tahiti  and  her  sister 
islands  is  well  known  to  navigators.  Deeply  embayed  be- 
tween lofty  hills,  which  have  a  sheer  descent  to  the  water, 
and  often  many  hundred  feet  below,  or  heed  by  perpendi- 
cular piers  of  coral,  and  protected  in  front  from  the  wavea 
of  the  ocean  by  the  massive  breakwaters  reared  by  thd  same 
skilful  engineer,  they  afTonl  ample  and  perfect  security 
against  both  wind  and  tide.  Papieti,  on  the  north  side  of 
Tahiti,  is  the  most  capacious,  and  the  first  in  importance. 
Fronting  a  deep  recess  in  the  island,  is  a  reef  of  coral  trend- 
ing away  for  several  miles  to  the  east,  but  broken  just  on 
the  right  of  the  fiorde,  by  a  stream  of  fresh  water  putting 
in,  which,  it  is  said  always  interrupts  the  labours  of  the 
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polyp.  Tall  hills  rise  on  either  side  of  the  recess,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  ree^  is  the  harbour,  or  bay  of  Papieti. 
It  is  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  width. 
It  affords  a  deep  and  secure  anchorage — ^large  vessels 
being  safely  moored  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shore — 
and  is  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  a  hundred  sail. 

As  you  pass  through  the  opening  in  the  reef,  and  enter 
the  circular  and  land-locked  harbour,  the  beautiful  little 
coral  island  of  Moto-utu  starts  up  on  the  left,  like  Aphro- 
dite, from  the  frothy  sea,  with  its  cool,  verdant  groves,  and 
its  old,  dilapidated  fortress,  over  which  waves  the  red  flag 
of  Tahiti.*  Across  the  fine  sheet  of  smooth  water  spread- 
ing out  before  you,  along  the  middle  of  the  curvature  of  the 
hot  sandy  beach,  lies  the  town  of  Papieti,  backed  by  pin- 
nacle-shaped mountains,  and  half-hidden  beneath  the  dark 
green  ^^liage  of  the  bread-fruit,  beneath  the  rouud-leaved 
myrtle,  the  luxuriant  palm,  and  the  noble  cocoa.  The 
white  cottages  of  the  foreign  residents,  with  their  thatched 
roofs  and  green  blinds,  and  the  light-built  and  sombre-look- 
ing huts  of  the  natives,  are  scattered  along  the  shore,  or 
peep  out,  here  and  there,  from  the  thickets  of  limes  and 
oranges  in  which  they  are  embosomed. 

Papieti  is  the  largest  tovm  on  the  island,  or  in  the  group. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  in  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion. The  habits  of  the  Tahitian  are  extremely  migratory ; 
his  wants  are  easily  and  quickly  supplied,  and  a  few  hours' 
work  will  provide  him  with  a  comfortable  habitation.  When 
there  are  a  number  of  foreign  vessels  in  i)ort,  and  on  other 
great  occasions,  the  village  is  overrun  with  inhabitants,  who 
flock  thither  in  crowds,  but  soon  betake  themselves  again 
to  other  parts  of  the  island.  This  is  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  queen  and  the  foreign  consuls.     It  boasts  a  wharf 

•  The  Tkhitian  flag  oonaisto  of  two  red  horisontal  atripet,  witha  wkite 
0D6  between  them. 
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and  it  warehousei  and  the  harboor  is  probably  the  best 
and  tofest  in  the  Pacific;  it  is  frequently  visited  by  whalers, 
and  is  now  second  only,  in  commercial  importance,  to 
Honolalu. 

Five  miles  cost  of  Papieti  is  the  town  of  Matavai,  which 
has  a  fine  harbour.  Vessels  pass  up  to  it  from  Papieti, 
inside  the  ree£  It  is  situated  on  lower  ground;  but  its 
location,  nevertheless,  is  quite  pleasant  Point  Venus,  on 
Matavai  Bay,  is  chiefly  celebrated,  and,  indeed,  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  Captain  Cook  observed  the  transit 
of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk  from  this  place.  Papoa  and 
Toanoa,  also  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  have  good 
harbours.  On  the  south  side  is  Otapuna,  next  in  size  and 
importance  to  Papieti;  it  is  built  on  a  low  point  of  land, 
and  the  pearl  fishery  of  the  Paumotu  Group  centres  here. 
Papara  and  Panawea,  both  of  which  have  convenient  har- 
bours, are  on  the  same  side  of  the  island. 

Taloo  is  the  principal  town  and  harbour  on  Eimeo.  Tlio 
anchorage  ground  is  an  inlet  three  miles  in  depth,  inclosed 
between  walls  of  precipitotis  mountains;  it  is  deep  and 
spjicious,  and  though  exposed  to  the  western  winds,  they  do 
not  often  blow  hard  enough  to  injure  the  shipping.  At  its 
head  is  a  broad  flat  of  alluvium,  well  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar-cane.  Papoa,  also  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  and  Afareaitu  on  the  south  side,  are  safe  and 
excellent  harbours. 

Europeans  became  earlier  acquainted  with  the  Society 
Islands  than  with  any  of  the  other  groups  in  the  Pacific; 
and  the  language  of  Tahiti  was  the  first  Polynesian  lan- 
guage reduced  to  writing  by  the  English  missionaries.  As 
early  as  1797,  there  were  eighteen  missionaries  settled  on 
the  island  of  Tahiti;  and  in  1814,  there  were  about  fifty 
adult  natives  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  Although 
the  number  of  converts  was  so  few,  a  general  and  visible 
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improyemenft  followed  the  introduction  of  ChriBtianity; 
many  useful  arts  were  introduced;  schools  were  founded; 
the  meliorating  influences  of  the  law  of  kindness  and  love 
daily  hecame  more  manifest;  and  the  change  was  finally 
marked  hy  the  estahlishment  of  comparative  order  and 
tranquillity,  and  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  government, 
modelled,  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  missionaries, 
after  the  British  Constitution.  i 

The  present  constitution  was  originally  framed  by  the 
missionaries  in  1823,  and  was  revised  in  1826.  The  form 
of  government,  like  that  of  England,  is  a  limited  monarchy. 
The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  or  female  line.  The 
sovereign  appoints  all  the  principal  officers  of  state,  the 
governors  of  the  different  islands,  and  the  chiefs  of  districts; 
and  has  an  unqualified  veto  on  all  legislative  enactments, 
though  a  bill  which  has  fiiiled  to  receive  the  royal  signature 
may  subsequently  be  revised  and  modified.  The  legislature 
is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  district,  who  are 
triennially  elected;  annual  sessions  are  held  for  the  general 
purposes  of  legblation,  and  extra  sessions  may  at  any  time 
be  convened.  Each  district  has  a  court  of  its  own,  and 
there  is  also  a  general  supreme  court  consisting  of  seven 
judges,  five  of  whom  reside  at  Tahiti,  and  two  at  Eimeo. 
All  the  Society  Islands,  and  some  of  the  Paumotu  Group, 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  sovereign;  but  the  more 
remote  blands  are  little  known  or  civilized,  and  are  not 
represented  in  the  national  assembly. 

Aimata,  or  Pomare  IV.,  the  present  queen,  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  King  Pomare  I,  so  well  known  in  the  early 
history  of  Tahiti.  She  is  now  (1849)  about  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  is  a  good-looking,  though  not  a  pretty  woman, 
and  has  a  clear  olive  complexion,  dark  intelligent  eyes,  and 
black  hair.  She  is  not  above  the  medium  height,  and  is. 
somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.    The  queen  has  been  twice 
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married.  She  was  divorced  from  her  first  hnshand.  Her 
fleoond  is  called  Pomare-tauij  or  '*  Pomare's-man/'  eqmva- 
lent,  probably,  to  '*  king-consort,''  in  the  more  refined  courts 
of  Europe.  He  is  nine  years  yotmger  than  the  queen,  and 
is  a  gay,  easy-hmnonred  man,  comparing  favourably  with 
the  other  young  men  of  Tahiti  in  personal  appearance,  but 
rather  too  much  given  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Matrimonial  squabbles  are  not  wanting,  it  is  said,  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  royal  menage  When  her  consort  was  a 
mere  lad,  Pomare  exercised  quite  a  motherly  sort  of  authority 
over  him,  and)  if  reports  be  true,  frequently  applied  the  rod 
of  corroction.  But  as  soon  as  ho  reached  man's  estate,  the 
tables  were  turned;  although  she  could  rate  him  soundly  l» 
ever  with  her  tongue,  she  was  no  match  for  him  in  physical 
strength,  and  he  repaid  the  inflictions  of  his  august  spouse, 
in  kind,  with  something  added,  too,  in  the  shape  of  interest 
Happily,  perhaps  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  both  parties 
seem  to  have  been  benefited  by  this  reciprocal  chastisement, 
and  jog  along  together,  without  seriously  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  island. 

Both  their  Majesties  are  fond  of  state  and  display.  There 
are  sentinels  constantly  parading  in  front  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence, and  when  the  queen  attends  church,  or  shows  herself 
to  her  loving  subjects,  she  is  accompanied  by  a  body-guard, 
as  an  escort,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  officers  who  can  hardly  be  called  martinets  in 
jUscipline.  The  uniform  of  this  corps  is  a  blue  coat  with 
white  pantaloons.  The  former  is  made  after  various  pat- 
terns, and  worn  in  different  ways — sometimes  being  but- 
toned, sometimes  hooked,  and  sometimes  sewed  about  the 
person  of  the  wearer.  The  guard  have  muskets;  but  on 
Sundays  they  are  only  allowed  to  carry  their  ramrods. 
When  the  queen  and  her  husband  issue  forth,  the  royal 
standards  are  borne  before  them,  and  the  soldiers  follow. 
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two  by  twO|  with  the  rabblo  at  thoir  keek.  If  an  aquatic 
excursion  b  tbe  order  of  the  day,  a  whaleboat,  dignified  as 
the  royal  barge,  receives  the  cortege. 

Although  royalty  is  so  often  exhibited  in  caricature  at 
Tahiti,  it  b  probable  that  the  people  of  thb,  and  the  other 
islands  belonging  to  the  group,  are  as  well-govemed,  and 
that  as  great  a  degree  of  order  b  observed  as  in  those  coun- 
tries where  there  b  more  real  brilliancy  and  show.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  Society 
Islands  are  well-informed,  reasonable,  and  sagacious.  They 
always  appear  willing  to  redress  grievances,  and  anxious 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. As  in  more  enlightened  countries,  there  are  two 
opposing  parties,  one  of  which  b  headed  by  the  queen  and 
the  missionaries,  and  the  other  by  Pao&d,  chief  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  Hitoti  and  Tana,  two  prominent 
chiefs.  The  former  are  constantly  proposing  new  innova- 
tions in  laws  and  customs;  and  the  latter,  though  by  no 
means  unfriendly  to  reform,  have  resisted,  with  more  or 
less  earnestness,  their  adoption.  Sometimes  the  queen  and 
her  advisers  have  pushed  their  favourite  measures  with  too 
great  iceal  and  severity,  and  their  opponents,  by  ap|)culiug 
to  the  national  feeling  and  spirit,  or  thrcatcuiug  resistance, 
have  achieved  a  temporary  success ;  but  the  queen  usually 
manages,  in  one  way  or  another,  eventually  to  secure  every- 
thing she  wishes.  She  rarely  fails,  abo,  in  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  her  queenly  state,  though  once  in  a  while, 
as  in  the  difficulty  with  France  in  1842-3,  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  compelled  to  humour  the 
caprices  of  Pomaretaui,  who,  at  the  dictation  of  the  foreign 
residents,  occasionally  interferes  in  questions  of  state,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  successfully. 

The  police  regulations,  especially  on  the  island  of  Tahiti, 
are  excellent,  though  some  might  term  them  severe.    At 
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eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  giin  is  fired,  followed  by 
another  at  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  all 
stragglers  found  in  the  streets  are  carried  to  the  guard- 
house hy  the  patroL  The  members  of  the  police,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  faithful  and  efficient,  and  do  not  leave  much 
cause  to  regret  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  custom  of  taboo. 
In  enterprise,  industry,  and  intelligence,  this  people  are, 
doubtless,  hr  behind  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  yet  one  who  has  read  the  accounts  of  the  old 
navigators  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  vast  change 
effected  by  the  missionaries*  The  natives  of  this  group, 
though  indolent  by  nature,  were  originally  wild  and  turbu- 
lent, when  aroused,  and  fierce  and  vindictive.  Long  and 
bloody  wars  desolated  the  islands ;  parental  affection,  love, 
and  tenderness,  were  almost  entirely  unknown;  woman 
was  sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation;  polygamy 
was  common ;  a  species  of  marriage  was  in  vogue,  but  not 
esteemed  sacred ;  female  virtue  was  prized  as  a  thing  of 
litUe  worth;  depravity  and  licentiousness  abounded;  sexual 
indulgences  and  infiftntidde  were  encouraged  by  a  singular 
institution  called  the  Areoi;*  all  the  finer  feelings  of  hu- 
manity were  nearly  obliterated,  and 

**  Harclened  mothen  in  Ibe  gnve  could  Uj 
Their  firing  babes  with  no  compnnotaoas  tear." 

There  was,  indeed,  little  to  encourage  the  missionary  in 

such  a  condition  of  society,  and  the  light  of  civilization 

*  The  benefnl  infloence  of  this  society  once  extended  OTer  the  whole 
Ptctfio.  Its  members  were  not  prohibited  from  mtrrjing,  hot  if  tbey 
had  children,  thej  were  obliged  to  put  them  to  death.  It  is  computed 
hj  the  missionaries,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  tiie  children  bom  were 
murdered ;  bat  tboogh  tiie  nomber  was  widonbtedl j  large,  the  correct- 
ness of  this  estimate  is  doubted,  simply,  perhaps,  for  the  reason,  that  it 
seems  too  revolting  for  belief.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  fact,  that 
the  islands  are  for  less  popnloos  now  than  they  were  at  the  period  of  their 
discorery,  mtcy  be  attributed  to  the  preralenoe  of  infanticide,  and  the 
bloody  uid  desolating  wars. 
L 
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struggled  long  before  it  was  able  to  penetrate  the  Cim- 
merian darkness  which  overspread  the  Pacific  like  a  palL 
But  the  Christian  soldier,  in  the  armour  of  righteousness, 
and  brandishing  a  weapon  from  the  arsenal  of  Jehovah| 
fought  and  toiled,  long  and  manfully,  till  hb  labours  were 
ultimately  crowned  with  success;  and  though  he  may  have 
achieved  loss  than  what  he  might  once  have  anticipated, 
the  good  scod  has  bccu  planted,  and  ho  can  console  him- 
self with  the  hope,  that  in  God's  own  time  it  will  yield  an 
abundant  harvest 

True  enough,  there  is  great  room  for  improvement;  the 
influence  of  the  foreign  traders,  like  their  interests,  has 
been  adverse  to  that  of  the  missionaries ;  outbreaks  and 
disturbances,  fomented  by  them,  are  sometimes  witnessed; 
and  the  chastity  of  the  female  sex  has  not  been  proof  against 
the  temptations  offered  to  their  vanity  by  the  introduction 
of  European  finery^  But  these  things  were  to  have  been 
expected,  for  civilization  has  its  vices  as  well  as  its  virtues ; 
and  we  need  not  despair  when  we  see  wise  enactments  en- 
forced, instead  of  ancient  laws  and  customs,  a  written  con- 
stitution adopted,  and  order  steadily  rising  out  of  chaos  and 
confusion.  Though  the  morait  described  by  Cook,  within 
whose  sacred  indosures  human  sacrifices  were  offered  up, 
are  still  visible,  they  are  pointed  out  by  the  natives  only  as 
relics  of  a  bygone  age. 

The  inhabitants  may  be  said  to  be  constitutionally  in- 
dolent The  influence  of  the  climate  is  decidedly  ener- 
vating, although,  owing  to  their  small  extent,  the  islands 
have  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  west  are 
favoured  by  the  prevailing  winds.  The  heat  b  not  often 
really  oppressive,  as  there  b  a  constant  succession  of  light 
sea  and  land  breezes,  but  it  soon  produces,  if  one  b  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  its  seductions,  a  soft  dreamy  languor  and 
lassitude  that  cannot  easily  be  resbted.    A  considerable 
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variety  of  character  is  presented  here.  Generally,  the 
people  are  light-hearted,  merry,  frank,  honest,  and  well- 
hehayed,  kind  and  affable  in  disposition.  Exceptions  are  not 
uncommon.  Some  are  deceitful  and  thievish,  and  addicted 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  though  drunkenness  and  rioting 
are  not  common,  save  when  provoked  or  incited  by  the  whites. 
Chastity  is  not  the  chief  virtue  of  the  female  sex,  but  licen- 
tiousness is  not  near  so  prevalent  as  in  former  years. 

AU  are  excitable,  fond  of  music,  dancing,  social  er^joy- 
ments,  and  amusements,  of  which  the  missionaries,  perhaps 
unwisely,  have  endeavoured,  in  some  respects,  to  deprive 
them.  Thdr  fondness  for  music  is  natural,  and  they  fre- 
quently assemble  in  parties  to  sing  in  the  open  air  in  the 
evening.  Their  voices  have  a  slight  nasal  twang,  but  chord 
unusually  in  harmony.  They  will  quickly  imitiite  a  new 
tmie,  and  readily  adapt  symphonious  parts  to  it  The 
native  music  is  now  rarely  heard,  and  its  place  is  supplied 
by  the  songs  which  they  have  learned  from  the  sailors,  and 
the  familiar  tunes  of  '*  Ood  save  the  King,"  ^'  Cambridge,'' 
and  <'  Old  Hundred." 

They  are  attentive  at  worship—the  elderly  people  par- 
ticularly so — and  pay  due  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
law.  Ofpride  they  have  not  much  to  boast;  and  the  highest 
ministers  of  state,  and  the  officers  of  the  queen's  body-guard, 
may  often  be  seen  swimming  out  to  a  vessel  newly  arrived, 
with  nothing  on  but  the  tnaroj  to  solicit  the  honour  of  wash- 
ing clothes.  From  the  ease  of  procuring  food,  clothing, 
and  lodgings,  they  are  as  improvident  as  they  are  indolent, 
though  there  are  many  who  keep  more  than  one  eye  on  the 
main  chance.  Both  men  and  women  arrive  at  maturity  at 
an  early  age;  the  latter  look  older  at  thirteen  than  Ameri- 
can females  at  twenty-three.  Their  mode  of  salutation  is 
very  friendly ;  the  parties  shake  hands,  as  with  us,  and 
say  "  ia  ora  na  oel" — "  peace  be  with  you  I" 
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ScrofulouB  complaints,  which  are  attributed  to  drinking 
the  water  of  the  rills  descending  from  the  mountains,  are 
quite  prevalent,  and  various  other  diseases  are  also  common. 
Intoxication  often  produces  or  aggravates  many  of  the  pre- 
vailing complaints,  and  the  inhabitants  suffer  a  great  deal 
from  the  want  of  suitable  medical  attendance. 

They  are  of  good  stature,  tall,  and  well-made.  Their 
complexions  are  a  light  olive,  or  reddish  brown.  They 
have  regular,  open,  and  prepossessing  features,  with  a  facial 
angle  as  perpendicular  as  in  the  European  head ;  fiill,  jet- 
black,  and  brilliant  eyea — those  of  the  women  '*  half  languor 
and  half  fire;"  finely-arched  eyebrows;  straight  or  aquiline 
noses;  well-formed  mouths;  coarse,  but  not  wiry  hair, 
either  black  or  brown.  They  are  lithe  and  supple  of  limb, 
but  not  inclined  to  exertion.  There  are  few  very  ugly 
women;  most  of  them  are  good-looking,  and  some  are 
really  handsome,  with  their  long  dark  tresses  hanging 
gracefully  over  their  shoulders,  and  interwoven  with  roses 
and  jasmine  blossoms. 

Tattooing  is  not  practised  so  much  now  as  formerly. 
Attempts  wore  made  a  few  years  ago  to  abolish  it  in  Taliiti, 
but  tlioy  were  not  entirely  sucoossful.  It  is  often  perfoniied 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten.  A  great  deal  of  taste  is  dis- 
played in  this  barbarous  custom  of  deforming  the  person. 
The  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  tattooed  are  sometimes 
completely  covered  over  with  beautiftd  figures  exhibiting 
every  variety  of  curve — ^with  animals,  flowers,  and  the 
sprigs  and  branches  of  trees. 

There  is  a  dose  analogy  between  the  dialects  spoken 
here  and  those  observed  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia.  The 
language  is  similar  to  the  Hawaiian,  and  many  words  are 
precisely  the  same,  though  the  two  groups  are  twenty-three 
hundred  miles  apart  Some  words  resemble  the  Malay, 
some  the  Indian,  and  some  every  language  spoken  on  the 
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sliores  of  the  two  great  continents  from  which  these  islands 
were,  directly  or  indirectly,  peopled.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Sandwich,  Marquesas,  and  Socieiy  Islands,  oommnni- 
cate  with  each  other  without  difficulty,  after  a  few  days' 
practice,  and  the  Tahitian  and  New  Zealander  readily 
understand  each  other. 

A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Tahitian  tongue 
has  been  made  by  the  missionaries,  and  printed  at  Eimeo. 
Other  books,  too,  haye  been  published,  and  the  cause  of 
education  is  progressing,  more  slowly  than  might  be  desired, 
but  still  progressing.  The  schools  are  tolerably  well 
attended.  More  pains  are  taken  to  instruct  the  rising  gene- 
ration; and  a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  their  improve- 
ment has  recently  been  manifested. 

So  many  new  fashions  and  customs  have  been  introduced 
by  Europeans,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  constitutes  the 
national  dress.  The  queen  usually  appears  in  public  in  a 
dress  of  satin  or  figured  silk,  made  afler  the  European  style, 
with  sUppers  and  gloves  of  corresponding  colour,  a  white 
satin  hat,  open  and  flattened  on  the  upper  rim,  and  sur- 
mounted with  ostrich  feathers.  So  fastidious  is  she,  that 
she  wiU  not  appear  at  church  in  the  afternoon  in  the  same 
dress  she  wore  in  the  morning ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  others  follow  her  example.  The  king-consort  displays 
himself  in  a  brilliant  crimson  uniform,  decorated  with  gold 
epaulettes,  a  sword,  and  a  chapeau  ornamented  with  the 
plumes  of  the  ostrich.  The  princesses  wear  white  frocks, 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  flaring  chip,  or  straw  bonnets, 
which  last  are  all  the  rage  in  Tahiti.  The  chiefs  and  higher 
dignitaries  also  appear  in  the  European  dress  on  all  public 
occasions,  though  their  coats  and  trousers  are  of  all  colours 
and  ^hions — the  half- worn  costume  of  the  sailor  generally 
having  the  preference. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  the  native  consists  of  a  kind  of 
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mantle  covering  the  upper  part  of  tbe  person,  and  reaching 
down  to  the  pareu.  The  latter  is  about  two  yards  long,  is 
wonnd  around  the  waist,  and  extends  just  below  the  knees. 
Some  of  the  men  hAyepareus  made  of  blue  cotton  doth,  and 
red,  check  or  calico  shirts,  of  gaudy  colours;  others  wear 
duck  trousers  and  sailors'  round-jackets,  and  use  ^e  pareu 
as  a  mantle.  A  full  loose  dress,  resembling  a  night-gown, 
buttoned  at  the  wrists,  but  not  confined  at  the  neck  or  waist, 
b  worn  by  the  better  class  of  females;  but  those  who  are 
unable  to  indulge  in  this  luxury  appear  in  the  pareu  alone, 
which  merely  conceals  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  leaves 
the  bosom  and  shoulders  bare.  Shoes  are  rarely  seen,  and 
stockings  may  be  classed  among  the  prerogatives  of  royalty. 
Straw  hats  are  worn  by  both  sexes,  though  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  go  bareheaded;  and  black  felt  hats,  some  high  and 
some  low-crowned,  some  with  broad  and  some  with  narrow 
brims,  are  possessed  by  a  very  few,  whom  their  country- 
men esteem  as  fortune's  especial  favourites. 

Naked  Tahitians,  with  the  maro  only,  are  scarcely  ever 
seen.  Clothing  of  some  kind  or  other  is  deemed  essential, 
no  matter  how  odd  or  fantastic  it  may  be. 

Formerly,  tapa  was  the  principal  article  used  in  the 
manu&cture  of  clothing,  but  cotton  cloths  and  calicoes  are 
now^  much  more  common  at  Tahiti  and  Eimeo.  The  men 
appear  singular  enough  in  their  calico  pareus,  and  a  stran- 
ger coming  among  them,  ignorant  of  their  manners  and 
customs,  would  be  very  apt  to  suppose  he  had  introduced 
himself  into  one  of  the  most  approved  gynoocracics  of  the 
modern  school  of  philosophers.  On  the  other  islands,  the 
original  dress  of  the  natives  is  the  most  frequently  worn. 

A  love  of  flowers  is  characteristic  of  the  Tahitian  female, 
and  her  sisters  on  the  other  islands  of  the  group,  though 
&r  less  civilized,  are  not  a  whit  behind  her  in  this  womanly 
trait    They  are  fond  of  wearing  flowers  stuck  in  their  hair. 
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taxi  through  the  lobes  of  their  ears.  Sometimes  they  deco- 
rate their  heads  with  wreaths  of  the  most  fragrant  and 
beautiful  flowers,  and  they  have  also  an  ornament  called  a 
hauj  which  consists  of  a  rim  of  braided  pandanns  leaveSi 
projecting  on  either  side  of  the  head  like  a  chapean. 

Thongh  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Islands  are  not 
overmuch  attached  to  labour,  contenting  themselves,  in  the 
main,  with  the  cultivation  of  a  few  bananas,  and  a  small 
patch  of  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  they  are  always  ready 
for  any  kind  of  amusement.  Fishing  is  one  of  their  chief 
sports,  and  every  fine  night  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
numerous  bdys  and  inlets  is  illuminated  by  the  glare  of 
their  torches,  and  the  coral  rocks  cclio  back  tlicir  cheery 
songs  and  joyous  shouts.  They  fish  mostly  with  the  spear, 
in  the  use  of  which  they  are  very  expert. 

There  are  few  trees  or  plants  usually  found  in  the  tropics, 
which  are  not  indigenous  to,  or  have  not  been  acclimated 
in,  this  group.  The  soil  made  by  the  decomposing  rocks 
and  decayed  vegetable  matter  is  of  great  fertility,  yet  agri- 
cultwe  is  in  a  languishing  state;  and  there  are  acres  of  the 
most  fruitful  ground,  to  which,  were  it  not  for  the  spontane- 
ous growth  of  its  products,  the  expressive  phrase  of  part 
du  dtablcy  used  in  designating  the  fallow  comers  of  the 
ploughed  fields  of  Finisterre,  might  well  be  applied.  There 
is  indeed  no  very  powerful  inducement  to  labour,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  so  easily  obtained. 

On  the  hills  and  uplands  there  arc  forests  of  stately  trees, 
and  the  mountain  sides  are  variegated  with  shrubbery,  and 
richly  embroidered  with  the  parasitic  plants  that  grow  in 
every  rift  and  cranny.  Ornamental  shrubs  and  aromatic 
plants  are  common.  Yellow,  orange,  red,  and  party- 
coloured  acacias,  enliven  the  scene  with  their  gorgeous 
dyes.  The  laughing  sunlight  rest?  lovingly  on  the  rich 
yellow  fruit  of  the  lime  and  orange,  and  the  soft  breezes  of 
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the  ocean  delight  to  linger  amid  the  bright  green  foliage  of 
the  banana,  the  broad  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit,  and  the 
waving  tofts  of  the  cocoa. 

Of  the  apapa  andfaifed — ^the  latter  the  more  valuable  of 
the  two— the  canoes  of  the  natives  are  made ;  and  the 
lamanu  and  hibiscus  of  the  plains,  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  for  making  furniture.  The  mape  {tnocar- 
pus  eduUs)  furnishes  excellent  timber  for  small  vessels,  but 
only  a  limited  supply  can  be  obtained.  The  wood  of  the . 
bread-fruit  tree  is  used  in  various  ways,  in  house  and  ship- 
building. 

Besides  the  fruits  which  have  been  mentioned — the  cocoa, 
bread-fruit,  orange,  lime,  banana,  yam,  and  sweet  potato — 
pine-apples,  shaddocks,  citrons,  plantains,  papayas,  lemons, 
vi-apples,  tare,  figs,  guavas,  and  cape  mulberries,  are  found 
in  great  abundance.  Pumpkins,  melons,  turnips,  onions, 
beans,  and  cabbages,  would  flourish  with  proper  care  and 
tillage;  but  the  ground  is  scarcely  ever  turned  up,  except 
with  an  iron-shod  stick,  and  little  can  be  expected  from 
such  husbandry.  From  the  ti-root  {dracona  termmaUs)  an 
inferior  spirit,  called  ava,  is  made;  this  was  once  di^k  by 
all  classes  to  excess,  but  the  introduction  of  foreign  spirits 
has  banished  it  from  use,  imless  it  be  among  Uie  pooi*cr 
people.  A  native  chestnut,  the  rata  {tuscarpus  eduUs),  has 
a  sweet  nut,  and  is  an  agreeable  substitute  for  the  bread- 
fruit. On  the  south  side  of  Tahiti,  the  grape  thrives 
luxuriantly;  the  coffee  shrub  has  been  tried,  and  succeeds 
well;  tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities ;  and  sugar-oane, 
cotton,  and  indigo,  may  be  raised  with  little  effort  The 
Otaheitan  cane  produces  four  crops,  while  the  common 
variety,  requiring  a  better  soil,  yields  only  three;  its  culti- 
vation is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
plantations  at  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  which  promise  in  the 
future  to  be  highly  productive.    The  tuitui  tree,  the  nut  of 
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which  IB  used  in  tattoomg,  is  a  native  of  the  grotip,  00  10 
also  the  tacca,  from  which  arrow-root  is  prepared. 

The  pine-apples  raised  here  are  excellent,  and  the  oranges 
delicious.  The  latter  are  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  hundred* 
They  are  often  prepared  so  as  to  keep  for  a  long  time,  by 
selecting  them  with  care,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun,  dur* 
ing  which  process  the  moisture  of  the  rind  evaporates,  but 
the  juice  of  the  pulp  is  not  impaired.  Lemons  are  unusually 
large,  and  limes  are  so  abundant  that  it  is  quite  a  traffio  to 
supply  ships  with  the  juice,  prepared  by  fermenting  the 
fruit  with  chalk,  which  is  highly  valued  for  its  anti-scor- 
butic properties.  Citrons  are  plenty,  but  are  hardly  equal 
to  those  obtained  in  the  East  Indies.  The  vi-apple  resem- 
bles the  egg  plum,  and  is  the  product  of  a  rough  tree  like 
the  oak.  Of  the  banana  and  plantain  there  are  numerous 
varieties.  They  are  sometimes  preserved  by  cutting  them 
in  slices,  and  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by 
which  they  are  dried,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  with  a 
rich  saccharine  matter. 

A  species  of  banana,  called /»,  or  fay ee^  by  the  natives, 
is  found  wild  on  the  mountains  and  highlands.  Unlike  the 
other  varieties,  which  it  resembles  in  shape,  its  spikes  of 
fruit  rise  up  from  the  stalks  instead  of  depending  down. 
Internally,  the  fruit  is  of  a  bright  chrome  yellow;  it  has  no 
seeds,  and  is  covered  widi  a  rind  of  a  brilliant  red  tint.  In 
taste  it  resembles  the  parsnep.  There  are  two  kinds  of  the 
taro,  one  of  which  is  the  denizen  of  wet,  marshy  places, 
and  the  other  of  higher  and  drier  ground.  The  guava  is 
wonderfuUy  prolific,  and  threatens  eventually  to  overrun  the 
islands,  if  serious  attempts  are  not  made  to  exterminate  it,  or 
confine  it  within  proper  limits.  It  here  attiuns  the  height 
of  from  six  to  twelve  feet ;  its  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  quince 
bush  in  shape  and  size,  pulpy  and  rich  in  flavour  like  the 
strawberry,  of  a  deep  crimson  colour  in  the  interior,  and 
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oovered  with  a  yellow  sldn  shaded  with  a  tinge  of  cannine. 
•So  abundant  is  this  frait,  that  the  swine  are  allowed  to  go 
at  large,  in  order  that  they  may  feed  upon  it 

The  natives  pluck  the  cocoa  when  it  is  still  quite  green, 
and  do  not  wait  for 

<*  Th'imbrowniiig  of  the  fruit,  that  teUf 
Uow  rich  within  the  soul  of  iwoctnoae  dwolU." 

When  in  this  unripe  state,  the  kernel  is  pulpy  and  the  shell 
soft;  it  can  then  be  eaten  with  a  spoon,  and  if  a  little 
Madeira  wine  and  lime  juice  be  added,  it  is  really  excellent 
At  this  time  the  nut  contains  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  a 
slightly  acidulous,  but  fine  beverage.  The  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  cocoas  is  peculiar.  A  boy  with  a  long  line  in  his 
hand,  and  his  feet  fettered  by  a  short  rope  so  that  they  are 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart,  ascends  the  tree  by  press- 
ing his  feet  against  the  shaggy  trunk,  and  clasping  it  with 
his  arms.  He  vaults  up  with  astonbhing  rapidity — ^his 
body  swinging  clear  from  the  tree  at  every  spring — and 
lowers  down  the  nuts  with  the  long  rope.  The  cocoas  are 
so  productive  that  the  nuts  are  often  sold  at  one  dollar  per 
hundred. 

Valuable  and  important  as  are  the  productions  which 
have  been  described,  the  bread-fruit,  after  all,  is  the  vege- 
table Corypheus  of  the  Society  Islands.  The  tree  grows  to 
the  size  of  a  middling  oak,  is  umbrageous,  and  has  its  broad 
leaves  deeply  notched,  like  those  of  the  fig.  The  trunk 
rises  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  without  a  branch, 
and  has  a  rough  light-coloured  bark.  The  foliage  is  a  dark 
green,  rich  and  glossy.  Its  fruit  is  circular  or  oval,  from 
eight  to  nine  inches  long,  and  averaging  about  six  inches  in 
diameter;  it  is  covered  with  hexagonal  warts,  and  grows 
in  clusters  of  five  or  six ;  at  first  it  is  of  a  pea-green  colour, 
subsequently  changing  to  brown,  and  when  fully  ripe, 
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assaming  a  yeUowish  tinge.  The  pulp  is  white  and  soft, 
partly  farinaceons  and  partly  fibrous,  and  in  its  lipe  state 
is  yellow  and  juicy.  Inside  of  the  pnlp  there  is  a  hard  core 
extending  from  the  stalk  to  tiie  crown,  abont  which  there 
are  a  few  imperfect  seeds.  The  fhnt  is  gathered  before  it 
is  entirely  ripe,  for  it  soon  decays,  tt  continues  in  season 
above  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  is  so  prolific  that  two 
or  three  trees  will  yield  a  suffidency  for  the  yearly  support 
of  one  person.* 

This  delightful  esculent  is  boiled  or  baked,  or  roasted 
under  ground,  after  the  true  native  fashion.  The  second 
rind  is  scraped  ofi^  and  the  interior  is  eaten  in  the  same 
manner  as  bread.  It  has  a  pure  white,  mealy  appearance, 
resembling  potatoes,  and  an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  between 
that  of  wheat  bread  and  roasted  chestnuts.  Sometimes  it  is 
beaten  up  with  coicoa-nut  and  milk.  It  is  highly  nutritive, 
but  must  be  eaten  now,  as  it  becomes  harsh  and  unpalatable 
in  twenty-four  hours  afler  being  cooked.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  this  firuit  in  a  crude  state,  it  is  ofieh  buried  in  pits, 
when  it  ferments,  and  forms  a  substance  called  mahi^  that 
may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  and  is  resorted  to  out  of 
the  bearing  season. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  taboOj  it  is  usual  for 
the  owner  of  a  private  grove,  if  he  wishes  to  protect  it  from 
strangers,  to  tie  girdles  of  leaves  about  the  trees.    This 

*  There  tre,  in  fkot,  two  speeies  of  btead-froit — the  artoearpua  uiiegri- 
fcUa^aDdihaenrtoearpuimeiaa.  The  leftves  of  the  former  are  not  sinoated; 
it  grows  chieflj  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  is  eaUed  joea  bj  the  inha- 
bitants. The  fhdt  is  verj  large,  often  exceeding  thirtj  pounds  in 
weight  The  latter  is  the  proper  bread-frnit  of  the  South  Sea,  originally 
discoTered  in  the  Ladrones.  Through  the  exertions  of  Captain  filigh, 
who  had  Just  left  Tahiti,  while  on  an  errand  of  this  kind,  when  the  crew 
of  the  Bounty  mutinied,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  English  Qoremment, 
plants  of  the  bread-fruit  were  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
easily  cnttiTated  there,  but  does  not  excel  the  banana. 
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signal  is  always  respected,  and  the  most  tempting  firoits 
remain  unmolested,  without  any  other  guard  or  protection* 
The  people  of  other  countries,  who  hoast  of  their  intellec- 
tual  advancement  and  moral  perfectness,  might  well  profit 
by  this  example. 

Having  such  an  abundance,  and  so  great  a  variety,  of 
the  finest  and  most  luscious  firuits,  the  people  of  these  islands 
are  bounteously  provided  for  in  respect  to  food.  They  live 
principally  on  vegetables,  though  pigs,  fowls,  and  fish  are 
also  eaten.  Bread-fruit,  taro,  and  pig,  is  the  standing 
dish.  All  are  fond  otpoe^  particularly  the  children.  They 
prepare  a  delicious  hotchpotch,  of  taro,  cocoa-nut,  and 
bread-fruit,  called  j>o6-|>oe,  and  another,  equally  good,  called 
poe-maia^  of  feis,  taro,  bread-firuit,  and  cocoa-nut  They 
eat  no  salt,  but  instead  thereof  use  a  sop  or  compoimd 
made  of  sea-water,  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  the  nut  of  the  ti; 
taro  or  bread-fruit  is  dipped  in  this,  and  sucked,  befi)re 
b^ng  eaten. 

The  albatross,  tropic  bird,  petrel,  heron,  wild  duck,  wood- 
pecker, and  turtle  dove,  are  the  principal  birds  found  in  the 
islands.  Pigeons  and  swallows  are  common,  as  is  also  the 
trichodossus,  a  species  of  parroquet  Ilorses,  asses,  cattle, 
hogs,  goats,  and  sheep,  have  been  introduced,  and  thrive 
welL  The  horses  are  quite  numerous ;  they  are  never  shod, 
as  they  are  used  exdusively  for  the  saddle.  The  cattle 
roam  at  pleasure  through  the  fine  pasture  grounds,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  form  excellent  fodder  for  them, 
liarge  numbers  of  hogs  are  reared,  and  they  are  fast  sup- 
planting the  wild  ones,  belonging  to  an  entirely  distinct 
breed,  that  once  abounded  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo.  Dogs  and  cats  are  domesticated,  and 
rats,  musquitoes,  and  horse-flies,  are  plenty  enough  to  be 
regarded  as  great  pests. 

Fish  are  abundant    The  best  of  them  are  the  albicore, 
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bonitOi  ray,  and  shark,  all  of  which  are  eatenu  '  Fine  rock 
fish  are  caught  in  the  small  strearos,  and  salmon  and  eds 
in  the  rivers.  As  has  heen  stat^  fishing  is  a  fiayonriie 
employment  of  the  natives.  Besides  the  spear,  they  use 
nets  made  of  the  twisted  bark  of  the  hibiscus.  They  are 
likewise  fond  of  taking  the  molluscous  crabs  and  turtleSi 
nmnbers  of  which  are  obtained  on  the  coral  rocks  and 
reefe. 

The  queen's  residence  at  Papieti  is  the  most  conspicuous 
house  there.  It  is  one  storey  in  height,  and  has  a  peaked 
roof  of  thatch,  and  a  wide  piazza  extending  completely 
across  the  froiit.  The  church  at  the  same  place  is  a  large 
and  convenient  edifice ;  the  rafters  and  framework  support- 
ing the  roof  are  concealed,  in  part,  by  ornamental  matting 
reaching  up  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  wall.  The  resi- 
dences of  the  foreigners  are  light  wooden  structures,  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds  and  thatched  roofs.  The  "  palace,'' 
and  some  few  other  houses,  have  glazed  windows.  The 
rafters  are  generally  left  uncovered  on  the  inner  side. 
Some  dwellings  are  divided  off  into  separate  rooms  by 
board  partitions,  though  in  general  there  is  but  a  single 
room. 

Most  of  the  timber  used  in  house-building,  and  in  mak- 
ing the  heavier  articles  of  furniture,  is  obtained  from  the 
bread-fruit;  but  the  tamanu  {cahphyUum)  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  substitute.  The  wood  of  the  former  tree  is 
of  the  colour  of  mahogany,  and  is  exceedingly  durable ;  it 
is  hewn  into  posts,  or  sawed  into  boards,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  natives  ordinarily  build  their  habitations,  however, 
very  differently  from  the  more  modem  style  just  repre- 
sented. They  are  a  single  storey  high,  and  of  an  oblong 
shape,  resembling  more  closely,  at  a  distance,  a  Dutch 
hay-stack,  than  anything  else.    They  consist  of  posts  or 
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Stakes,  st  the  corners,  and  at  intervals  between  theiD|  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground.  The  walls  are  made  of  bamboo 
interlaced,  or  of  strips  of  hibiscos.  Where  there  are  floors, 
they  are  made  of  planks  from  the  bread-finiit  There  is 
not  often  more  than  one  apartment;  bat  occasionally  a 
separate  shed  b  employed  for  cooking.  Frequently  a  part 
of  the  hut  is  railed  o£^  for  the  use  of  a  sow  and  her  litter. 

Some  of  the  houses  on  Tahiti  and  Eimeo  have  neat  en- 
closed gardens  for  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  queen's 
palace  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  IsMrn  well  stocked  with  shade 
and  firuit  trees. 

Of  furniture  there  b  but  little.  The  principal  articles 
are  a  few  mats  and  low  wooden  stock;  a  trough  and  stone 
for  preparing  jkm;  and  a  number  of  cups  and  eating  vessels 
made  of  cocoa-nut  shells.  A  log  of  wood  is  used  for  a 
piUow,  and  a  mat  for  a  bed;  in  the  better  class  of  dwell- 
ings,  they  have  pillows  stuffed  with  cotton  or  aromatic 
herbs.  An  old  musket,  and  several  fishing-spears  extended 
on  rude  hooks,  and  some  bunches  of  firuit  depending  horn 
the  rafters,  are  the  customary  ornaments  witnessed  in  the 
native  houses. 

Though  they  make  no  long  voyages,  the  Society  Islanders 
are  essentially  a  maritime  people.  Their  commercial  re- 
sources are  limited,  however;  and  most  of  their  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  exclusively  by  foreigners,  principally  French 
and  English,  is  with  New  South  Wales,  whose  ports  are 
opened  to  their  vesseb  on  the  same  fix»ting  as  the  English. 
They  export  thither  sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  arrow-root,  to 
an  amount  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  annually, 
and  receive  in  return  hardware,  calicoes,  and  other  manu- 
fectured  goods.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  perhiqps  one  hun- 
dred whalers  visit  the  islands  to  barter,  whose  trade  amounts 
to  nearly  fifty  dollars  for  each  vesseL  The  Ameiican  pro- 
perty annually  visiting  tlie  group  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
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ki  leasi  fiye  million  dollars.  Aboat  ten  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  pearls  are  annnally  obtained  from  the  Pamnota 
Group,  most  of  which  are  sent  to  France. 

Doable  canoes  are  the  only  large  yessels  belonging  to 
the  natives.  Recently,  small  schooners  of  one  hundred 
tons  burden  have  been  built  at  Tahiti,  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  Americans,  which  are  employed  in  the  trade  to 
New  South  Wales.  The  large  timbers  of  the  schooners  are 
made  of  mape,  and  the  smaller  ones  of  hibiscus.  The  native 
canoes  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  either  double  or 
single,  and  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Pacific  Some  of  them  are  seventy  feet  long  and  but 
two  feet  wide,  with  high  stems  and  stems,  ornamented  with 
grotesque  carved  work  The  war  canoes  are  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  long,  well-modelled  and  firmly  built,  and  fanci- 
fblly  ornamented  with  carving,  and  decorated  with  gay 
flags  and  streamers.  The  canoes  built  for  trading  with 
vessels  anchored  in  the  harbours,  or  for  fishing  on  the  reefe, 
are  always  single,  and  rarely  hold  more  than  two  persons. 
Mape  and  hibiscus  furnish  the  principal  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  canoes.  The  cordage  is  made  of  grape- 
vines, or  the  fibres  of  the  bread-fruii  The  sails,  usually  of 
a  half  oval  shape,  are  made  of  mattmg  of  pandanus  leaves; 
they  are  very  large,  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  canoes 
might  be  easily  upset  in  a  squall;  but  the  native  sailors  are 
expert  and  skilful,  and,  at  such  times,  they  get  far  out  on 
the  outriggers,  and  thus  keep  their  frail  barks  in  an  upright 
position,  while  they  dash  forward  with  the  utmost  velocity. 

There  is  little  or  no  internal  traffic  Almost  every  one 
raises  what  food  he  needs  for  himself  and  femily,  and  the 
poorer  class  of  natives  manufacture  their  own  clothing  from 
that  never-feiling  source  of  supply,  the  bread-fruit  tree. 
Vehicles  for  carrying  burdens  are  not  much  used,  although 
there  is  a  fine  road,  called  the  Broom  Road,  extending 
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completely  around  Tahiti  near  the  beach,  and  finely  arched 
with  trees,  among  them  many  cocoas,  termed  the  queen's, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  free  to  strangers  and  travellers.  The 
mode  of  carrying  articles,  in  general  use,  is  the  same  with 
that  observed  in  the  East  Indies  and  throughout  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific — a  stout  stick,  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  is 
extended  horizontally  over  the  shoulder,  and  a  portion  of 
the  burden  attached  to  either  end. 

Sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  arrow-root,  are  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce,  which  require  to  be  manufactured  before  being 
fit  for  market  Much  larger  quantities  of  these  might  be 
produced,  were  the  natives  more  industrious.  The  annual 
product  of  sugar,  probably  the  most  important  of  aU,  is 
steadily  increasing.  '  Nearly  two  hundred  tons  are  raised  on 
the  plantations  of  Tahiti,  and  half  that  quantity  on  those  of 
Eimeo,  in  the  space  of  a  year.  One  hundred  tons  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  were  once  annually  exported,  but  in  consequence  of 
some  unwise  restrictive  measures  of  the  government,  there 
is  much  less  obtained.  The  oil  is  extracted  in  a  very 
simple  manner:  the  kernel  is  chopped  up  in  fine  pieces, 
and  placed  in  a  trough,  so  inclined,  that  when  the  oil  is 
expelled  by  Uie  heat  of  the  sun,  it  will  trickle  down  into  a 
reservoir  placed  beneath;  it  is  preserved  in  pieces  of  bam- 
boo cut  off  at  the  joints,  and  is  used  for  lubricating  machi- 
nery and  making  soap,  and,  when  perfumed,  is  burnt  in 
lamps.  The  value  of  the  arrow-root  annually  prepared  b 
about  five  thousand  dollars.  As  in  other  countries,  the 
root  is  washed  and  beaten  into  a  pulp,  and  the  fecula  sepa- 
rated from  the  fibrous  matter  by  filtration  through  sieves. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  missionaries  to  intro- 
duce cotton-spinning  and  weaving  at  Tahiti,  but  with  little 
or  no  success;  and  a  carpet  foctory,  established  at  Eimeo, 
has  failed.  Yet  the  natives  are  not  deficient  in  mechanical 
Ingenuity.    In  former  times,  skill  in  the  manufacture  of 
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iapa  was  esteemed  an  important  female  acoomplislimetit, 
and,  as  sadi,  highly  prized.  All  the  lahonr  in  preparing 
this  native  cloth  is  performed  by  women,  and  those  who 
continue  to  make  it  are  as  prbnd  of  their  stores  as  were 
onr  Dutch  grandmothers  of  their  rolls  of  kersey  and  heaps 
of  linen.  The  iapa  is  made  of  the  inner  fibres  of  the  bark 
from  the  branches  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  These  fibres  are 
macerated,  and  then  beaten  on  a  long  spring-board,  slightly 
convex,  with  a  small  grooved  mallet,  under  which  process, 
while  in  a  moist  state,  they  become  interlaced  with  each 
other,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  woven  cloth.  Dales 
of  it  are  sometimes  made,  two  hundred  yards  loiig,  and  four 
yards  in  width.  Its  colour,  in  an  unbleached  state,  is  a 
darkish  brpwn;  and  it  is  customary  either  to  bleach  it,  or 
to  colour  it  with  vegeiable  dyes.  Since  the  introduction  of 
European  doth,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  less  made, 
especially  on  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  and  it  is  now  chiefly  worn 
by  females,  children,  and  the  poorer  classes. 

There  is  some  contrariety  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
general  influence  exerted  by  the  missionaries  in  the  Society 
Islands.  No  doubi  the  condition  of  ihe  inhabitants  is  very 
different  from  what  it  woidd  naturally  have  been,  had  they 
remained  enveloped  in  the  mists  and  darkness  of  heathenish 
superstition;  but  might  it  not  have  been  still  better?  The 
missionaries  were  unquestionably  right  in  theory,  yet  in 
some  secondary  things  they  lacked  practical  tact  They 
discouraged  the  native  fondness  for  flowers  because  it  was 
connected  with  ancient  customs  and  a  dark  and  cruel  fiuth, 
instead  of  teaching  the  poor  benighted  pagan  to  love  them 
better,  from  a  higher  and  nobler  impulse — from  adoration 
for  their  Creator,  whose  matchless  handiwork  is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  or  beautifully  exhibited  than  upon  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  They  endeavoured  to  check,  or 
prohibit  altogether,  some  of  their  favourite  amusements — 
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aQiong  others,  those  of  smging  and  dancing — forgetting^ 
meanwhile,  that  amusements  are  fiir  more  necessary  to  an 
excitable  people,  though  they  may  be  indolent  by  nature, 
than  to  those  who  are  cold  and  phlegmatic  in  disposition. 
Though  he  fiuled  to  profit  by  it  in  the  end,  Louis  Philippe 
understood  better  the  character  of  his  subjects— of  course 
more  refined  and  enlightened  than  the  Society  Islanders, 
but,  lik^  them,  volatile,  gay-hearted,  and  mercurial  in  tem- 
peramentr—when  he  enriched  the  collections,  and  added  new 
beauties  to  the  noble  Jardin  (lesP/aiUef,  and  filled  the  lofiy 
halls  and  corridors,  the  vaulted  chambers  and  saloons  of 
Versailles,  with  all  the  glories  of  France.*  True,  the  one 
laboured  to  establish  9t  temporal  power  on  a  firm  finrndo*- 
tion,  while  the  others  were  employed  on  &  divine  mission; 
but  the  laws  of  nature,  of  man's  physical  constitution,  can 
never  be  disregarded  with  impunity.  As  the  love  of  flowers 
might  have  been  made  to  subserve  a  happy  purpose,  so 
might  the  amusements  of  the  natives,  by  rendering  them 
harmless,  or  substituting  others  in  their  stead,  if  that  were 
impossible,  have  produced  a  happiness  and  contentedness 
of  feeling,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  would  have 
been  less  likely  to  iaM  into  the  vices,  and  become  victims 
to  the  temptations,  introduced,  or  placed  before  them,  by 
some  of  the  foreign  residents. 

The  traders  and  merchants  who  followed  the  missionaries 
have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  counteract  their  efforts;  but 
the  influence  exerted  by  their  own  children  has  been  equally 
pernicious,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  for 
them  looks  so  much  like  exdusiveness,  like  an  aristocratic 
barrier,  that  its  tendency  cannot  be  otherwise  than  preju- 
dicial.   Until  quite  recently,  very  little  pains  have  been 

*  **  ^  iouUi  le$  gloirei  dt  la  Fnmc^**  b  the  inscription  on  the  portico 
of  the  palace  of  YenalJlles. 
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ialLen  io  insirnci  ike  naiiv^  in  toy  os^  iuis,  or  to  pr^eeiit 
inducements  for  them  to  W  a6tiye  Had  indnsfarioot.  fiad 
tiie j  Ibeen  taagiii  some  ligbt  atld  e^ij  employments,  piUr- 
ticiilarly  tie  females,  A^d  iMH  ftUoWed  t6  indulge  tKeir 
naiive  tastes  and  cnsfdiAs,  wliti^  they  ^rere  not  decid^y 
immoral,  it  is  bdl  re&Bonable  to  toppbM  thai  they  wohlll  hav(& 
^l>een  a  happier,  inorii  tiftnbtis,  aii^  l)^tter  contented  ^^U. 
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Afrivai  of  the  ^tuidron  tk  Tabid — "^Oyagd  io  tlid  ^tmoata  Qr^op-^ 
Geogriipliicar  DescripCloii  of  the  Island^-— Oeo1ogy---Cniiiiat^Priii« 
dipal  Towni  and  Harboort — InhabitaAls — Character  and  Appearance 
— -Dress — ^Manners  and  Cnatoma — GoyemmentT-State  of  Bocietf — 
iijb  lliastoniriet— Mode  of  Bdilding  Hon^ee— Comtnerce— Canbof  df 
the  NatiTee— Zoology — Soil— ^J^rodoctioDe-^Moyements  of  the  8<jiiad< 
ron.    Departore  from  the  Group. 

At  simset  on  the  lOth  of  Septembieir,  th6  Vincdnnes  anchored 
in  ifatayai  Bay,  where  sh6  fodnd  the  Porpoise— -the  Utter 
having  arrived  in  Papieti  Harbour  th6  day  prevtons.  t\A 
l^eacock  smved  on  the  l2th,  uid  the  FJtying-Fish  o^  th4 
i4th  instantl  Immediately  alter  the  arrival  of  the  sqnadfonj 
the  instruments  were  landed,  and  observations  lili&de,  oi. 
Point  Venus — a  obnveiiieht  aiid  liiry  houSe  having  bb^ 
kmdly  oflbred  for  this  purpose  by  Qtleen  iPomare.  While 
the  Americans  remained  at  the  island,  their  intercom^ 
with  the  civil  authorities,  the  missionaries,  and  the  natives, 
was  of  the  most  friendly  charactei';  they  experienced  the 
most  hospitable  and  generous  treatment  on  every  hand; 
and  during  their  stay,  a  number  of  grievtoces  complained 
of  by  the  American  consul  were  promptly  redressed,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition. 
All  the  harbours  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo  w6re  carefully  sur- 
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veyed,  and  correct  charU  made,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
vessels  of  the  squadron.  On  the  20th  of  September,  the 
Yincennes  put  to  sea  for  a  short  cruise  in  the  Paumota 
Group,  with  instructions  to  join  the  flag-ship  at  Roae  Island, 
the  easternmost  of  the  Samoan,  or  Navigators'  Group,  be- 
tween the  1st  and  5th  of  October.  The  Yincennes  moved 
to  Papieti  Harbour  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  was  joined, 
on  the  24th  instant,  by  the  other  vessels  belonging  to  the 
squadron.  On  the  25th  she  sailed  to  Eimeo,  and  on  the 
29th  pursued  her  course  to  the  west  Passing  Belling- 
hausen's  Island  on  her  route,  where  she  stopped  to  make 
some  magnetic  experiments,'  she  hove  in  sight  of  Rose 
Island  on  the  7th  of  October,  two  days  later  than  the 
appointed  time,  where  she  found  the  Porpoise  awaiting  her 
arrival.  The  Flying-Fish  was  detained  at  Papieti,  for 
repairs,  till  the  10th  of  October — the  Peacock  remaining 
to  bear  her  company — on  which  day  both  vessels  sailed 
for  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  Samoan  Group— formerly  called  Navigators'  Islands 
—is  situated  between  latitude  W  30'  and  W  SO'.  S.,  and 
longitude  168^  and  173^  W.  These  islands  were  discovered 
in  1768,  by  the  distinguished  French  navigator.  Count  de 
Bougainville,  who  gave  them  the  name  which  they  have 
heretofore  usually  borne.  There  are  eight  of  the  islands 
inhabited,  viz.,  Manua,  Oloosinga,  Ofoo,  Tutuila,  Upolu, 
Manono,  Apolima,  and  Savaii;  and  there  are  several  smaller 
and  uninhabited  islands,  among  which  is  Bose  Island,  a  low 
circular  coral  islet,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  centre,  nearly  in- 
undated at  high  water,  and  covered  to  the  very  rim  with 
tall  and  graceful  pisonias.  The  other  small  islands  re- 
semble this  in  general  formation  and  appearance,  and  are 
mainly  situated  within  the  shore  reefis  of  the  larger  islands. 

Manua  is  the  first  bland  west  of  Bose  Island.  It  is  about 
sixteen  miles  in  circmnference,  and  upwards  of  twenty-five 
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bimdred  feel  above  the  level  of  the  Bea.  ltd  shores  are  higU 
inA  bold,  rising,  in  most  places,  precipitately,  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  Above  this  ihe  ground  swells 
gracefully,  upward  and  inward,  till  it  attains  its  greatest 
elevation,  like  avast  dome  reared  above  some  mighty  citadel 
It  is  well  wooded,  and  covered  with  rich  verdure  to  its  sum- 
mit Four  miles  north-west  of  Manua  is  Oloosinga,  which 
consists  of  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  three  miles  long,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  water.  The  only  portion  of  it  that  is  pro- 
ducdve,  is  a  narrow  strip  running  lengthwise  of  the  island, 
and  overspread  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Ofoo 
lies  westof  Oloosinga,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  chan- 
nel for  boats,  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  of  little 
importance,  and  contains  but  few  inhabitants,  most  of  them 
having  been  cut  off  during  the  bloody  wars  that  have  more 
.  than  dedmated  the  population  of  the  islands. 

Fifteen  miles  west  of  Ofoo  and  Oloosinga,  from  which  it 
is  visible  in  fine  weather,  is  Tutuila,  tlie  most  central  island, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  group.  It  is  nearl)^ 
fifty  miles  in  circumference;  its  shores  are  precipitous;  and 
it  has,  generally,  a  broken  and  rugged  appearance,  occasioned 
by  the  numerous  sharp  spurs  and  ridges  that  vary  its  sur- 
face, though  its  scenery  is  highly  romantic,  and  its  uneven- 
ness  is  more  than  half  concealed  by  the  dense  forests  of 
cocoas  and  bread-fruits,  whose  thickly-matted  foliage,  inter- 
laced with  innumerable  vines  and  creepers,  covers  the  island 
as  with  a  carpet,  which,  when  disturbed  by  the  summer 
wind,  rises  and  falls,  in  wavy  undulations,  like  the  billows 
<^  the  ocean.  The  highest  peak  on  Tutuila  is  Matafoa, 
upwards  of  twenty-three  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  It 
contains  a  large  population,  who  are  chiefly  congregated  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  sloping  down  to  the  sea.  Lofty  and 
impassable  hills  separate  the  island  into  two  parts,  the  only 
communication  between  which  is  by  the  sea-shore — the 
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pne^  on  the  north-east,  exceedingly  rough  fuaii  oney^;  mid 
the  otl^er,  on  the  sonth-west,  lower,  more  level,  fu^  fP9r^ 
easy  of  culdyi^tion.  Tutnih^  was  visited  \ij  fhe  unfpr^ai^ 
La  Peronse,  ii^  Peoemher  IJSS,  anfl  deriye^  8ome(|iing  of 
it^  ^nportance  from  ibe  faxst^  ^t  M.  de  Wangle,  the  cap^in 
of  fhe  Astrolabe,  and  the  natqralist  of  the  expedition,  with 
t^  other  persons,  lost  their  ^ves  oi^  the  is^n^t  Y^  f  ^W' 
sipn  yrith  the  i^atlv^f. 

Ppol|i,  thirty-si^  piile^  west  of  TVfnilft,  {s  ^yenty  miles 
ii^  circfimference.  It  is  nof  so  lofty,  nof  ^  much  hrp)cen, 
1^  ^e  other  islands  of  the  group,  and  in  population,  beauty, 
and  fertility,  fiur  ezoeed^  either  of  theu^,  The  lai^d  rises 
gr^ually  for  some  distance  fropi  the  shore,  i^d  then  1;i|rea)Ls 
into  a  succession  of  mountainous  ridges,  clothed  tp  th^  top 
unth  verdure  of  the  riches^  gF^^f  Wide  tracts  of  table 
land  lie  along  the  coi^st,*  apd  them^  fire  b^ad  valleys  be- 
tween the  ridges,  carpet^  ^vith  the  finest  tropica}  flOTff^ 
a^d  sprinkled  with  dupps  and  groyes  of  bread-^ruit,  ff^- 
danus,  itnd  ooQoa-ni^t,  The  steep  |ull-sides  ar^  frin^e4 
^rith  the  white  foliage  of  the  candle-ufit,  ^th  \hp  lonja^ 
^ving  ^nds  of  arborescent  fenis  and  the  graceful  plufne^ 
of  t)ie  mountain  pfili^.  The  pluiftprin^  haniletq  gf  the 
ni^yes  fire  scattered  here  an4th^re;  a^dthe|ast6fulcottf|ge 
9f  ihsi  pussioiiary,  ^d  ^h^  neat  chapel,  peep  og^  onc^  {i^  f^ 
ifhile,  ^m  the  deeply  phaded  bpwer^  fhfit  oyerW^g  then). 
f!^0  ji^utiful  and  the  wild^  th^  ppetty  ai^4  ^®  plc^FP^Wiiie, 
arQ  exhibited  in  strp^ing  CQptr^st.  Qp  one  side  there  is 
^1^  ^f^  ^I'eamy  soilness  ^f  an  ftal^an  lan4sqipe;  on  the 
other,  the  sublime  grfuideuf  pf  41p^1^^  scei^ery.  Tiny 
brooklets,  sipgipg  ever  so  m^y  a  joyous  ItiUahy,  course 
4own  the  upper  slopes,  an4  anon,  yridepipg  intp  piiniatpre 
riyers,  leap  in  cascades  pf  m4)cy  fpam  over  precipices 
seven  fiundred  feet  ^ve  the  level  pf  the  ocean,  '^ild 
glades  and  glens  there  are,  i^ithin  i^rhose  sylvan  recesses 
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the  8inrit  of  romance  might  fiyr  ever  love  to  linger,  and 
where 

«  GenUe  giUes 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispehse 
Native  perfomes,  and  whisper  whenoe  they  stole 
Their  halmj  spoils.** 

Within  the  sea-reef  of  Upoln,  and  near  its  western  ex- 
tremity, is  the  island  of  Manono,  only  foor  miles  in  circmn- 
ference,  yet  containing  eleven  hnndred  inhabitants  and  a 
missionary  station.  Connected  with  TTpoln  and  Manono, 
by  a  line  of  soundings,  is  Apolima,  in  former  days  the  oh 
(citadel),  or  place  of  refuge  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manono 
in  time  of  war  and  danger.  This  is  a  small  castellated 
island,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  surrounded  by 
perpendicular  cliffs,  ahnost  five  hundred  feet  high,  which 
are  unbroken  and  inaccessible  save  at  one  point,  where 
there  is  a  slight  indentation,  forming  a  bay,  with  an  en- 
trance large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  one  small  boat 
at  a  time,  and  therefore  quite  easy  to  be  defended  against 
a  much  superior  enemy.  On  the  elevated  tableau  there  Is 
sufficient  depth  of  soil  to  support  the  cocoa,  bread-fruit,  and 
banana;  and  taro  and  yams  are  cultivated  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  do  not  exceed  five  hundred  in  number. 

Savaii,  the  farthest  west,  and  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
also  connected  with  Apolima  by  a  line  of  soundings.  It  is 
not  so  populous  or  so  important  as  Upolu,  and  its  coast 
outline  is  much  less  beautifiil.  It  is  above  one  hundred  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  protected,  on  the  north  and  east, 
from  the  violence  of  the  surf,  by  reefs  of  coral;  but,  on  the 
opposite  sides,  the  breakers  dash  unchecked  against  its 
rocky  bulwarks.  Except  on  the  south  and  west,  the  shores 
are  low,  and  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  centre  of  the 
island,  where  many  abrupt  volcanic  craters  arc  seen,  whose 
fires  were  long  since  silenced.   Above  these  towers  a  single 
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peak)  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high,  almost  always 
enveloped  in  clouds,  and  in  a  clear  day  visible  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

Mountain  streamlets,  sometimes  iLrming  quite  respectable 
rivers,  frequently  intersect  the  larger  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Savaii,  which  has  no  permanent  streams,  though 
possessing  an  abundance  of  copious  springs.  There  are 
likewise  numerous  lakes  and  waterfalls,  the  latter  of  which 
may  one  day  be  serviceable  for  mills  or  machinery.  On 
Upolu  there  is  a  pretty  lake,  called  Lauto,  occupying  the 
basin  of  a  crater,  twenty-four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  nine  and  a  half  fethoros  of  water  in  its  deepest 
part,  and  a  subterranean  outlet 

Like  the  Society  Islands,  the  members  of  this  group  are 
generally  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  with  occasional  chan- 
nels, or  openings,  dividing  them,  through  which  vessels  may 
pass,  and  appear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  The  general 
sfructure  of  the  island  is  conglomerate,  of  a  drab  colour, 
lying  in  horizontal  strata.  The  mural  walls  and  precipices 
upon  which,  as  it  were,  the  upper  stratum,  or  productive 
^oil,  rests,  are  of  basaltic  rock.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
scoria;  currents  of  lava  are  vbible;  and  it  is  also  found  in 
large  blocks  full  of  vesicles.  The  rocks  of  basaltic  lava 
contain  augite,  olivine,  common  feldspar,  and  albite.  All 
the  higher  hills  and  mountain  peaks  are  crateriform.  The 
beaches  consist  of  a  light-coloured  sand,  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture ot  coral  and  shells.  Coral  dd>ris  b  found  on  the  smaller 
islands,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  larger  ones.  The  soil 
is  principally  formed  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks  and 
vegetable  mould. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the  mean  temper- 
ature about  80^  It  is  more  moist  than  at  Tahiti,  and  the 
vegetation  is  more  thrifty.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  days  in 
a  year  are  rainy,    from  April  to  November  the  season  is 
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fine,  the  winds  \xing  lights  and  affording  merely  H  pleasant 
variety  to  the  long-continued  calms.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  high  winds  prevail,  principally  from  the  south- 
ward and  eastward.  Destmctiye  hurricanes  sometimes 
occur,  and  earthquakes  are  not  infrequent  The  latter  are 
not  usually  violent,  but  produce  a  slight  wavy  motion,  like 
that  of  a  vessel  in  an  ordinary  sea. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  Mahua,  there  is  a  small  settle- 
ment, and  anchorage  ground  for  vessels  of  light  draught, 
with  a  pretty  little  cove  to  land  in,  in  pleasant  weather.  Neai^ 
the  village  are  a  number  of  irregularly-shaped  stone  walls, 
the  object  of  the  erection  of  which  is  not  known,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  defence. 

Pago-pago,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Tutuila,  is 
the  largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important  har- 
bour in  the  group.  It  is  deep  and  land-locked — penetrating 
so  fax  into  the  interior  as  to  cut  the  island  nearly  in  two, 
and  lined  on  both  sides  by  steep  inaccessible  precipices, 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  high.  The  coast, 
on  either  hand  of  the  entrance,  which  is  about  one-third  of 
a  mile  iji  width,  is  bold  and  rugged.  Opposite  the  open- 
ing, at  some  three  miles'  distance  from  the  shore,  is  a  coral 
bank,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  stormy  weather.  Except 
during  a  strong  southerly  gale,  vessels  of  almost  any  class 
may  run  into  the  harbour  in  safety.  If  the  wind  be  un- 
favourable, it  requires  considerable  tacking  to  get  in  or 
out;  bui  the  place  boasts  a  white  pilot,  who  has  established 
himself  there,  and  is  always  ready  to  come  off  when  the 
proper  signal  is  given.  The  village  of  Pago-pago  contains 
but  about  forty  dwellings,  a  council-house  {JaU'teU\  and 
a  neat  church.  Supplies  can  be  obtained  here  in  abun- 
dance. 

On  the  southern  coast  of  Tutuila,  there  are  also  two 
other  small  villages,  called  Faigatua  and  Leone,  belonging 
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to  the  ^M^vil'g  pien,"  ps  (hio  beadieii,  or  unoonyerted  natives, 
IMT^  styled  by  the  Gbristion  partj.  There  are,  likewise, 
4jasirab)!9  ports,  or  bays,  on  the  north  tiie  of  the  island,  at 
which  Yi^ssels  can  procure  water  and  supplies.  Among 
th^m  lure  Fungasar  and  Massacre  Bay — the  latter  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  M.  de  Langle  and  his  party. 

Apia,  on  Upolu,  is  i^  ssdfe  and  spacious  harbour,  less 
difficult  of  access  than  Pago-pago.  It  faces  the  north,  and 
ordinarily  adipits  of  easy  ingress  and  egress.  The  bottom 
}a  sandy,  and  at  twenty-five  yards'  distance  from  the  shore 
there  are  five  feUbonis  of  water.  As  a  river  empties  into 
the  bay  which  forms  the  harbopr,  fresh  water  is  easily  ob- 
tained. The  town  of  Apia  is  about  the  same  size  as  Pago* 
page,  and  contains  A  hrg^faic-tele,  and  a  pretty  white 
stone  church,  constructed  mider  the  direction  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Twenty  niiles  west  of  Apia  is  Fasetootai,  hav- 
ing a  small  harbour  within  the  reef;  and  between  the  two 
places  is  Sagana,  a  neat  settlement  containing  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  a  missiopary  school.  It  is  situated  on  a 
p^nsula,  and  is  surrounded  by  cultivated  grounds,  inter*- 
sected  by  broad  walks  and  paths,  the  fruits  and  crops  grow* 
ing  oil  which  are  protected  from  the  ravages  of  the  swine 
by  II  stone  lyall  extending  across  the  isthmus. 

9i^vaii  has  nnmerpus  inlets,  but  they  are  either  too  shal* 
low  to  float  large  vessels,  or  only  large  enough  to  admit 
the  entrance  of  small  boats.  Mataatua  Bay,  on  the  north 
point  of  the  island*  is  m  exception,  however,  and  affords 
good  anchorage,  except  lyhen  north-westerly  winds  prevail. 
Paluale,  on  th^  eiistem  end  of  tbe  island,  and  Felialupo,  on 
the  north-if^tem  point,  are  small  but  pleasantly  located 
village^, 

Formerly,  the  population  of  the  Navigator  Group  was 
supposed  to  be  one  hundred  thousand,  but  it  b  now  estimated 
1^  the  missionaries  ^  only  uxty  thousand.  InfiEmticide  has 
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neyisr  bten  practised  here,  fta  at  the  Socieiy  {dlan^;  trai 
severe  and  bloody  wars  have  been  frequent,  sometimes  whole 
districts  being  depopulated  by  them.  It  is  not  improbiibl^ 
therefore,  though  by  no  means  certain,  th^t  the  number  of 
inhabitants  is  not  so  large  as  af  the  time  pf  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  islands. 

In  complexion,  the  Samoan  i^  perhaps,  a  shade  darker 
than  the  Society  Islander,  but  }n  their  features  there  is  a 
strong  resembliance.  The  first  is  taller  and  better  formed, 
and  altogether  of  more  commanding  presence,  than  any  of 
the  other  Polynesians,  except,  it  may  be,  the  Tongese, 
Ocnerally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Navigators' 
Islands  have  frank  and  open,  intelligent  and  pleasing 
countenances;  their  eyes  are  black;  their  teeth  good  imd 
white;  and  their  hair  dark,  coarse,  and  straight,  though 
sometimes  curled,  or  frizzled^  The  men  are  strong  and 
muscular,  fierce  and  warlike,  active  and  energetic  in  dis- 
position. There  is  a  wide  difference,  however,  between 
the  chiefs  and  the  JcanakaSj  or  cotniriou  people,  in  regard  to 
personal  appearance,  The  former  are  more  athletic,  better 
made,  and  superior  in  physical  strength  and  idignity  of  dsr 
pOTdnent* 

When  young,  the  Samoan  women  are  tolerably  hand- 
some ;  but  as  they  advance  in  years,  thty  become  too  stout 
and  corpulent  to  be  called  even  good-looking.  But  this 
change  is  not  produced,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  hard 
labour  or  ill-usage.  On  the  contrary,  woman  is  here  treated 
with  a  respect  not  usual  among  the  savage  islanders;  »h6 
enjoys  nearly  the  same  privileges  as  the  man;  the  affections 

*  This  het  has  been  remarked  almost  ereiywhere  in  the  Paeifio,  and 
has  led  man  j  tnyeners  and  scientifio  men  to  suppose,  not  withont  reason, 
that  the  Polynesian  ohiefs  belong  to  %  distinet  raoe,  who  redaeod  the  for- 
mer ocontMots  of  the  islands  to  subjection. — See  EUis*  Poljnesiaa  Be- 
searehe^  voL  i.  p.  78,  end  Koerenhont,  toV  i|*  p.  247. 
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are  itrongly  manifested,  and  the  ties  between  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  ehild,  are  in  the  main  sacredly  regarded. 
All  the  hard  work,  even  that  of  cooking,  is  performed  by  the 
men,  while  their  wives  and  daoghters  are  engaged  in  beat- 
ing Uy[>a,  or  some  other  light  employment  The  women 
are  reserved  in  their  manners,  and  particularly  cautious  in 
their  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Though  chastity  is  a  rare 
virtue  in  the  Pacific,  where  they  have  not  been  corrupted 
by  the  whites  they  possess  a  great  deal  of  that  native 
modesty,  which,  like  the  element  of  fire,  can  never  change 
its  nature, 

^  Bui  burnt  m  briglitl  j  in  a  gipey  camp, 
Af  in  a  paUoe  baU." 

UnfiEuthfulness  to  the  marriage  vow  is  not  conunon,  even 
among  the  ''devil's  men;"  and  wherever  the  missionary 
influence  has  extended,  it  is  regarded  as  a  high  oficnce,  and 
is  Beverly  punished.  Polygamy  is  still  practised  to  some 
extent,  but  it  is  nearly  abolished;  and  a  great  many  have 
been  forced  to  yield  to  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  who, 
wedded  to  ancient  customs,  look  back  to  the  days  when  that 
abomination  was  generally  tolerated,  with  regret  The 
husband  may  repudiate  his  wife,  however,  if  he  is  so  in- 
clined; but  the  wife  cannot  separate  herself  from  her  hus- 
band without  his  consent 

.  The  Samoans  are  thrifty  and  industrious,  though,  as 
their  wants  are  so  easily  supplied,  there  is  little  inducement 
to  labour.  They  are  cunning  and  inquisitive,  yet  generally 
honest  and  well-behaved.  On  public  occasions,  in  the 
church  or  council-house,  they  are  sedate  in  manner,  but 
they  have  kind  and  social  dispositions,  and  are  extremely 
fond  of  visiting.  They  can  conduct  tliemselves  with  great 
propriety,  whenever  it  is  necessary,  for  they  are  not  defi- 
cient in  self  respect;  but  their  hearts  are  natuially  as  light 
as  the  atmosphere  that  rests  over  their  verdant  hilb  and 
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lovely  Vitlleys.  They  are  fond  of  receiving  presentfl^  laid 
often  liberal  in  tendering  them,  in  retnm,  though  hoi 
offended  when  they  are  declined.  Hospitality  ia  one  of 
their  chief  virtues;  still  they  always  expect  pay  for  any 
services  they  may  render,  not  so  much  out  of  selfishness, 
as  because  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  receive 
gifts,  by  way  of  remuneration  or  otherwise,  from  the  whites, 
ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  the  group.  Their  minds 
are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  a  thirst  for  obtidning  in- 
formation pervades  all  classes.  They  are  a  poetic  people, 
and  have  numerous  beautiful  legends,  which  they  are  fond 
of  repeating.  They  have  considerable  musical  talent  too, 
and  the  males  have  clear  and  fine  voices;  their  singing 
is  monotonous,  but  correct  in  harmony. 

Pride  of  character  is  not  wanting  among  them;  their 
chiefs  know  very  well  how  to  maintain  their  dignity,  ind 
while  thus  solidtous  on  their  own  account,  they  hold  the 
memoiy  and  reputation  of  their  ancestors  in  great  veni^ 
ration  and  esteem. '  A  calm  and  dignified  mien  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  fitting  at  their  public  assemblages,  except 
where  amusement  is  the  order  of  the  day;  the  utmost  de- 
corum is  preserved;  no  one  stands  in  the  presence  of  his 
superior;  and  all  conversation  is  carried  on  in  a  whisper. 
In  respect  to  talent,  they  are  far  above  mediocrity,  as  those 
will  btor  witness  who  have  observed  the  shrewdness,  tact, 
and  ability,  displayed  by  the  speakers  at  the  native  councils. 

Cleanliness  in  their  personal  habits  is  another  character* 
isticofthis  people.  The  first  thing  the  Samoan  does'in 
the  morning,  after  he  rises  from  his  rude  couch,  and  before 
going  to  his  daily  occupation,  is  to  bathe;  and  then  he 
anoints  his  body  with  cocoa-nut  oil  and  turmeric — ^both  for 
the  sake  of  the  shining  appearance  thereby  communicated, 
which  they  esteem  an  ornament,  and,  as  they  allege,  to 
preserve  their  suppleness  and  elasticity  of  limb.    The 
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femaks  bathe  daily,  and  anoint  their  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
men.  All,  of  every  age  and  sex,  practise  frequent  bathing, 
not  merdy  as  a  cleanly  habit,  bat  as  an  amusement;  and 
they  have  become  so  much  attached  to  it,  that  the  mission- 
aries have  felt  constrained  to  prohibit  it  altogether  on  the 
Sabbath.  Excessive  eating,  bordering  on  gluttony,  is  a 
common  vice,  but  they  drink  sparingly  of  wine  and  liquors, 
unless  it  be  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^devil's  towns," 
where  greater  laUtude  is  claimed  and  allowed. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  these  general  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  the  people  of 
the  Navigator  Group.  A  striking  di£fisrende  is  observable 
between  the  towns  belonjging  to  the  '*  devil's  men,''  and 
those  of  the  other  party;  and  A  similar  difference  may  be 
reniAiked  in  the  conduct  of  their  respective  inhabitants. 
But  their  natural  dispositions  are  the  same,,  whether  they 
be  Christian  or  heathen,  only  tho  better  qualities  which  all 
possess  are  more  conspicuous  in  thei  former  than  in  the 
latter.  The  heathen  are  wild,  blood-thirsty,  and  vindictive, 
compared  with  the  Christians ;  but,  though  living  side  by  side, 
there  are  comparatively  few  broils  and  contentions  between 
the  two  parties.  The  '^ devil's  men"  are  equally  hospitable 
with  their  neighbours,  when  the  fit  is  on  them;  but  they  are 
sometimes  sullen  and  surly,  though  it  is  said  that  strangers 
may  travel  through  their  toiihas  and  districts,  entirely  un- 
armed, without  being  molested.  Fondness  for  ova  was  once 
a  national  failing,  and  the  heathen  continue  to  drink  it  to 
excess;  they  are  al^  great  gourmands,  and  frequently  have 
large  feasts,  at  which  they  devour  numbers  of  hogs,  and 
quantities  of  other  eatables,  till  their  literally  swinish  ap- 
petites become  completely  satiated.  The  heathen  women 
are  bashfril  and  reserved  to  some  extent — more  so,  indeed, 
than  might  be  expected — yet  they  lack  the  remarkable 
naivete  of  the  Christian  damsel. 
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Foir  some  reitsoii  or  other,  also^  the  p^^leof  Sairidi  difier 
dightly  in  physiognomy,  and  in  their  tnannerd  and  appear-^ 
anoe,  from  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  other  hdaiidid;  their  fea< 
tores  are  more  regular^  and  the  WottKen  ihore  graoefoUy 
formed.  Their  spears  ixA  war-clnb^  io6^  axt&  ndt  eziiotly 
of  the  same  fashion,  and  they  ibre  mote  neatly  ihad^ 

A  fondness  for  traffic  it  edmmon  tO'  them  iH;  they  ^aH 
ever  ready  to  exchange  their  frait,  fowls,  iiild  hogs,  tot 
tools,  doth,  powder;  tobacco^  and  tritketft,  ihoogh  the 
Christians  care  btit  little  for  the  laeft  two;  They  ar^  ^tnfe 
shrewd  ai  •  bargain,  and  the  people  of  Savaii  would  do  no 
discredit^  in  thitf  respect,  to  die  land  Of  wooden  nutmeg^ 
and  cQcnrober  seeds^ 

Fevers  and  syphiliiic  compiaiiiti  ure  very  tist^  ott  theMr 
isbnds.  The  diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  siibject 
are  generally  of  a  sporadic  character.  Thb  mo^i  prevaleiit* 
are  dysentery,  caries,  catarrh,  Ahd  bh)nchial  diilordefd. 
Ophthalmia  i^  often  produced  by  th6  heat  of  the  eml'  re- 
flected from  the  sand.  Elephantiasis-^which  is  here  attri^ 
bnted  to  oiting  food  withottt  ialt,  drin&ing  6ocoa-nttt  Witef, 
ezpoenre  at  night;  anc(  want  of  eJtercise^is  also  qtiite 
common.  Chftdi:^  are  very  liable  to  an  eihiptive  com-* 
plabt,  called  HumeOj  which  breaks  ont  on  their  heads. 
The  only  remedy  which  the  natives  had  for  disease,  besides 
bathing,  was  shampooing;  but  since  the  missionaries  ap- 
peared among  them^  they  have  been  supplied  with  proper 
medicines  as  fiir  as  was  posdble,  t&nd  have  received  better 
medical  attendance; 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  any  living  language  could 
be  properly  r^;arded  As  the  parent  stock  of  the  Polynesian.* 
The  language  of  the  Samoan  Gronp  is,  doubtless,  a  branch 
of  the  Malay;  but  it  has  so  many  features  analogous  to 

*  Cnwford't  Indian  Archipelago,  toL  ii,  ^.  80,  et  itq; 
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other  tongues  aii4  dialects,  that  it  would  require  all  the 
credulity  of  Lord  Eingsborough  to  reconcile  them.  It  is 
constructed  like  the  Tahitian,  though  it  is  smoother,  softeri 
more  flexible,  and  not  so  easily  spoken.  It  is  the  only 
Polynesian  language  in  which  the  sound  of  s  is  heard. 
Notwithstanding  the  resemblance,  in  its  construction,  to 
that  of  the  Society  Islands,  the  inhabitants  of  that  group 
and  the  Samoans  cannot  understand  each  other. 

The  maro  was  originally  almost  the  only  article  of  doth* 
ing  worn  by  the  natives ;  and  it  is  now  the  ordinaiy  dress 
of  the  common  people,  being  well  adapted  for  active  exer- 
cise, not  cumbersome,  light,  easily  made,  and  easily  renewed. 
It  is  constructed  of  the  leaves  of  the  ti  (draccBna\  which 
are  sometimes  slit,  and  thus  form  a  short  petticoat.  It  is 
worn  wrapped  about  the  loins  and  disposed  between  the 
legs.  A  dress  called  the  tiU^  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, is  also  worn  in  the  heathen ,  villages,  particularly 
by  the  females;  it  is  merely  an  apron  or  girdle,  extending 
rQund  the  body,  and  reaching  from  the  loins  half  way  down 
the  thighs  or  to  the  knees.  The  tUi  is  much  cooler  than 
the  fiuiro,  but,  like  the  latter,  requires  frequent  changing, 
as  the  leaves  soon  wilt  and  decay.  Tapa  mantles  are  woni 
by  the  chiefe  fmd  their  attendants  whenever  they  appear 
in  public.  Beautiful  shaggy  mats  made  of  the  fibres  gf  the 
hibiscus,  fastened  at  the  neck  and  hanging  down  tp  the 
feet,  are  worn  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  chie&. 

Latterly,  the  missionaries  have  introduced  the  siapo  from 
the  Friendly  Islands.  This  garment  resembles  the  Tahitian 
pareu^  and  is  either  made  of  cotton  cloth,  or  of  ti  or  pan- 
danus  leaves.  They  have  also  brought  the  tiputa — the 
ancient  dress  of  the  women  in  the  Society  Islands,  and  like 
the  South  American|)07icAo  in  shape  and  form — ^into  partial 
use  among  the  Samoan  women. 

Articles  of  European  costume  are  occasionally  seen. 
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Some  of  the  ehiefii  are  the  owners  of  white  striped  cotton 
shirts,  white  vests,  sailors'  bine  doth  round  jackets  and 
pantaloons,  fur  hats  and  coarse  brogans,  in  which  thej 
appear  on  extraordinary  occasions;  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  equally  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  calico 
or  gingham  frockS|  waist  ribbons,  flaring  straw  bonnets, 
and  morocco  shoes. 

Of  ornaments  but  few  are  worti.  After  taking  her  daily 
bath,  and  anointing  her  person,  the  Samoan  girl  sometimes 
arranges  her  hair  in  ringlets,  entwined  with  flowers ;  but 
this  practice  is  fast  going  Out  of  date,  as  it  is  noir  the 
custom  to  crop  the  hair  close  iti  the  Christian  towns,  and  it 
is  often  filled  with  fine  coral  sand,  lime,  or  ashes,  to  destroy 
the  vermin.  The  missionaries  too,  have  interdicted  the 
use  of  flowers.  The  native  men  wear  a  shell  stispended 
from  the  neck  by  a  string,  as  an  amulet  Tattooing  is  re- 
garded as  the  emblem  of  manhood ;  it  is  performed  at  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  is  very  expensive. 
The  males  have  their  whole  bodies,  from  their  breasts  to 
tlmr  knees,  covered  with  the  ornaments ;  but  the  females 
have  only  a  few  lines  around  their  hands,  arms,  and  legs. 
The  young  women  in  the  heathen  villages  also  paint  a  spot 
on  each  breast,  from  the  size  of  a  dollar  to  that  of  a  small 
plate,  of  a  redduh  brown  colour. 

In  the  Christian  towns  the  hair  is  shaven  dose,  but 
among  the  heathen  it  is  suffered  to  grow,  and  gathered  in 
a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head,  which  adds  very  much  to 
their  wild  and  ferodous  appearance. 

Having  few  wants,  the  Samoan  has  f(^w  cares.  A  house, 
a  tare  and  yam  patch,  a  visiting  canoe,  &  half  dozen  pigs, 
several  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  a  neat,  wdl- 
formed  woman  for  a  wife,  will  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any 
man.  But  though  all  these  are  easily  acquired,  the  con- 
verted Samoan  is  not  improvident,  though  eating,  bathing. 
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sleeping,  and  dancing,  are  the  chief  employments  and 
oocopationa  of  his  heathen  neighbour.  In  the  Christian 
Tillages  the  men  assist  in  cooking,  culdvate  and  weed  their 
taro  and  yam  patches,  repair  their  fences,  tmild  houses  and 
canoes,  and  make  sennit  The  women  do  the  light  hoose- 
hold  work,  beat  tapa,  and  weave  mats  and  other  similar 
articles.  The  boys  and  girls  in  a  family  either  wait  upon 
their  parents,  or  spend  their  time  in  playing.  Both  young 
and  old  occupy  a  great  many  of  their  leisure  hours  in  read- 
ing and  study,  of  which  they  are  very  fond ;  and  there  are 
now  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  persons  in  the  group 
who  can  read  with  great  £Eunlity. 

Fbhing  and  bird-catching  are  favourite  amusements  of 
all  classes ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of 
skill  and  expertness  is  exhibited  in  their  prosecution.  Of 
boxing  and  wrestling  they  were  likewise  once  fond,  but 
these  sports  are  much  less  common  now.  Singing  and 
dancing  are  not  so  much  in  vogue  as  formerly,  except 
in  the  heathen  towns.  The  chief  dance  is  called  siva; 
it  is  lascivious  and  ungraceful,  and  the  Christian  girl 
cannot  easily  be  induced  to  exhibit  in  it  Thb  dance 
consists  in  throwing  the  legs,  arms,  and  bodies,  into 
divers  graceless  and  wanton  postures ;  and  is  performed 
at  the  faU'Ules  in  the  heathen  towns,  by  the  native 
girls,  for  the  entertainment  of  guests  and  visiters.  The 
men  likewise  have  their  dances,  which  are  not  so  in- 
decorous, and  which  they  perform  in  parties,  advancing 
and  retreating,  clapping  their  hands,  and  stamping  with 
their  feet. 

Their  principal  musical  instruments  are  the  drum  and 
flute.  The  first  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  made  of  a  part  of 
a  tree  hollowed  out  The  flute  b  of  bamboo,  usually  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  sixteen  inches  long.  They  also 
make  pipes  of  the  bamboo,  and  have  a  rude  sort  of  guitar 
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fonned  of  a  loose  slat  fitted  into  a  piece  of  board,  upon 
which  they  beat  with  two  sticks. 

Thej  have  a  number  of  games.  Among  them  is  that  of 
hrfe^  which  resembles  shuffle  board,  and  is  played  by  the 
chiefs  only,  on  a  matj  with  cocoa-nut  shells  finely  carved 
and  ornamented.  Tuae-fiia  consists  in  keeping  balls  in  the 
air,  like  the  Chinese  jugglers ;  and  Ufia^  in  throwing  light 
spears  of  hibiscus  rods.  Lupe  is  played  by  two  persons ; 
the  one  strikes  the  back  of  his  closed  fist  on  a  table,  and 
then  holds  up,  instantly,  one  or  more  fingers ;  if  his  oppo- 
nent fails  to  hold  up  the  same  fingers  immediately,  he  loses 
one  point,  and  there  are  ten  in  the  game. 

In  each  viUngo  there  is  a  fdU-tele^  or  council-house, 
where  the  fonos^  or  public  meetings,  are  held.  In  the 
heathen  towns,  also,  strangers  are  entertained  in  them  with 
feasts  and  dances. 

When  the  Samoan  salutes  a  friend  or  visiter,  he  takes  his 
hand,  and  rubs  the  back  of  it  against  his  own  nose. 

As  in  most  savage,  or  unenlightened  nations,  wives  are 
obtained  by  making  presents  to  the  parents,  usually  to  the 
fiither.  Marriages  take  place  early.  Girls  are  betrothed 
without  regard  to  age,  and  are  «aa,  or  taboo,  till  they  be- 
come marriageable.  After  the  betrothal,  the  parties  com- 
mence the  preparations  for  housekeeping ;  a  house  is  built, 
and  a  supply  of  mats  and  tapas  made.  Two  days  previous 
to  the  marriage  are  taken  up  with  feasts  and  amusements ; 
and  on  the  third  day,  the  bride  is  produced  before  the 
guests,  the  Jewish  ceremony  customary  on  such  occasions 
is  performed,  the  marriage  is  consummated,  and  the 
day  ends,  among  the  heathen,  in  riotous  feasting  and 
dancing. 

Names  are  given  to  males  and  females  indiscriminately, 
previous  to  the  birth.  Children  are  usually  suckled  till 
they  are  six  years  old,  and  some  women  have  beeti  known 
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to  9ackle  two  or  three  of  their  o&pring  of  different  ages,  at 
the  some  time. 

They  are  not  very  ceremonious  in  regard  to  burials,  but 
it  is  customary  to  feast  those  who  are  present 

In  the  preparation  of  food,  their  customs  are  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  throughout  the  Pacific  islands.  Their 
stove  is  the  wcU-known  Polynesian  one — a  hollow  in  the 
earth  lined  with  heated  stones,  and  another  layer  over  the 
articles  to  be  cooked,  with  a  Uiin  covering  of  earth  and 
leaves  above.  They  have  no  fixed  time  for  taking  their 
meals,  but  eat  when  they  are  hungry.  Pork,  fowls,  birds, 
fish,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  taro,  and  yams,  are 
their  chief  articles  of  food.  Rata,  the  native  chestnut,  is 
also  much  eaten.  The  sour  paste,  called  moAt,  made  from 
the  bread-fruit,  is  used  when  the  trees  are  not  in  a  bearing 
state.  Pig,  taro,  and  bread-fruit,  are  served  up  for  visiters 
on  banana  leaves,  and  sometimes  cooked  bread-fruit,  or  the 
delicious  cocoa-nut  pudding  {/aiai),  is  handed  round  in 
wooden  trays.  When  eaten,  the  bread-fruit  is  dipped  in 
salt  water,  or  cocoa-nut  oil  Their  drinking  vessels  are 
made  of  cocoa-nut  shells. 

As  has  been  before  mentioned,  the  heathen  are  exceeding 
great  gluttons.  They  eat  hogs,  biche  de  mer,  echina,  holi- 
thuria,  and  wood-maggots,  entrails  and  all,  with  unusual 
gouL 

They  have  a  fine  beverage  in  the  cocoa-nut  milk,  which 
they  heat  in  shells ;  but  they  are  far  more  attached,  espe- 
cially the  '*  devil's  men,"  to  their  stimulating  ava.  This 
is  prepared  in  a  most  disgusting  way.  The  ava  plant 
{piper  mythisUcum\  is  chewed  by  the  women,  and  then 
thrown  into  a  large  bowl — the  saliva  of  the  females,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  chica  among  the  Indians  of  Chili,  being 
supposed  to  produce  the  necessary  fermentation;  water  is 
then  added,  after  which  the  delectable  compound  is  strained 
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through  the  leavee  of  the  plant  Being  now  fit  for  iM,  it 
is  gozzled  down  by  the  Samoan  toper  in  draughts,  stinted 
neither  in  number  nor  quantity. 

There  is  no  general  sovereign  head  in  these  islands,  and 
the  executive  power  is  claimed,  and  in  most  cases  really 
possessed,  by  the  principal  chiefis.  There  are  what  may  be 
termed  four  diflferent  estates — the  principal  chiefs,  the  alii, 
or  minor  chiefs,  the  tulafales^  or  landholders,  and  the  com- 
mon people.  The  islands  are  divided  into  districts,  each  of 
which  has  a  principal  chief^  though  some  are  of  superior 
rank  to  others,  and  a  distinct  government  The  fonos^  Or 
public  meetings,  are  attended  by  the  a2n  and  iulafaleSj  who 
decide  what  is  to  be  done.  The  most  influential  chiefe 
generally  carry  everything  before  them.  The  tuht-fono,  or 
decision  of  the  council,  is  always  held  in  respect,  and  must 
be  obeyed. 

Upolu  and  Savaii,  though  divided  into  districts,  and 
Manono,  which,  with  Apotima,  constitutes  a  district  by  itself 
are  united  together  in  a  sort  of  compact — that  is,  on  occa- 
sions affecting  the  general  welfare,  the  principal  chieft  of 
the  different  districts  meet  together  in  council,  and  act  in 
concert  in  carrying  their  determinations  into  effect  Tutuila 
is  divided  into  several  districts,  the  head  chiefs  of  which 
frequently  hold  similar  councils.  Manua,  Ofoo,  and  Oloo- 
singa,  have  what  is  called,  by  way  of  courtesy,  a  king,  who 
resides  sometimes  on  one  island  and  sometimes  on  another; 
but  he  is  little  more  than  a  chief  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
his  authority  is  treated  with  very  little  respect  * 

Few  crimes  are  committed;  and  the  state  of  society  is 
folly  as  good,  and  personal  rights  are  as  much  respected,  as 
could  reasonably  be  looked  for,  considering  how  short  a  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  light  of  dvilization  and  Christianity 
first  dawned  upon  these  islands.  Among  the  Christians, 
the  ten  commandments  constitute  their  common  law;  and 
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any  infringemeiit  of  them  is  punishedi  usually  with  prompti- 
tude, by  expelling  the  ofieuder  from  the  church,  and  for- 
bidding his  attendance  on  public  worship.  Deep  disgrace 
always  attaches  to  those  who  have  been  thus  dealt  with. 
In  the  heathen  towns,  crimes  are  punished  by  expulsion 
from  the  particular  village  or  community  to  which  the 
offending  person  belongs,  by  exposure  of  the  body  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  by  flogging,  by  cutting  off  the  ears,  by  con- 
fiscation of  property,  or  by  being  compelled  to  eat  noxious 
herbs.  A  murder  is  avenged  by  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  by  putting  to  death  the  murderer  and  his 
fiimily,  if  they  are  within  reach.  A  compensation,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  made,  in  property,  for  a  murder;  and 
there  are  places  of  refuge,  such  as  the  tombs  of  great  chiefs, 
which  are  deemed  sacred,  and  those  who  escape  to  them  are 
free  from  molestation. 

Numerous  divinities  are  worshipped  by  the  heathen,  and 
were  formerly  held  in  reverence  and  esteem  by  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  group.  They  have  one  chief,  or  principal 
god;  three  war  gods;  a  god  of  earthquakes;  a  god  who 
supports  the  earth;  gods  of  lightning,  wind,  and  rain;  and 
a  great  number  of  inferior  deities,  called  cuius.  Each  chief 
has  his  aitu^  or  £uniliar  spirit,  who  adheres  to  him  through 
life,  like  the  Demon  of  the  ancient  Greek,  and  whose  com- 
mands he  is  bound  to  obey.  Some  of  the  chiefe,  whose 
vanity  and  self-esteem  are  pretty  prominent,  believe  that 
after  death  they  become  aitus^  and,  in  turn,  exercise  the 
office  of  spiritual  guide  and  protector.  These  aitus  are 
adopted  arbitrarily,  and  in  general  are  birds,  animals,  or 
reptiles.  After  their  conversion,  the  Christian  chiefs  treated 
them  with  little  ceremony;  and  it  is  said  of  one,  whose 
aitu  was  fresh  water  eek,  that  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
kill  and  eat  them. 

It  is  now  but  about  thirfy  years  since  the  missionaries  of 
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tliQ  Britisli  Board  began  their  labours  in  the  Samoan  Groop. 
Belying  solely  upon  moral  snasion,  preaching  in  truth  a 
gospel  of  peace,  and  discarding  entirely  the  use  of  forcible 
means,  they  have  obtained  an  influence  which  is  felt,  and 
that  beneficially,  everywhere  throughaut  the  islands.*  A 
few  abandoned  white  men,  in  connection  with  the  heathen 
chiefs,  have  endeavoured  to  counteract  their  efforts;  but 
they  have  never  been  injured  or  insulted.  The  results  of 
their  ministry  are  before  the  world. 

Old  customs,  some  of  which — ^the  use  of  flowers,  for  in- 
stance— ^might,  we  think,  have  been  retained  without  pre- 
judice, have  been  done  away,  and  newer  and  better  ones 
introduced.  One  third  of  the  whole  population  are  professed 
Christians.  The  schools  established  in  the  different  towns 
are  attended  by  above  twelve  thousand  pupils,  children  and 
adults.  Ordinarily,  it  is  as  still  and  quiet  on  the  Sabbath 
as  in  a  New  England  village.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
religious  duties;  frequent  exercises  are  held  during  the 
week;  and  grace  before  meals,  and  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  are  said.  There  are  about  a  dozen  missionaries, 
who  are  assisted  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  native  teachers 
on  the  difierent  islands.  They  have  a  printing-press  at 
Upolu;  and  nearly  all  the  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
printed  by  them,  and  is  read  by  the  natives. 

The  houses  of  the  natives  are  of  an  elliptical  form,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length.  They  are  generally 
built  amidst  groves  of  bread-fruit  trees,  which  afford  their 
inmates  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  a  protection  agunst 
the  rays  of  the  sun.     Sometimes  they  are  erected  on  the 

*  One  of  the  most  efficient  and  snccessfiil  of  the  missionaries  on  the 
NaTigators*  Islands,  was  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  author  of  "His- 
nonarj  Enterprises,**  and  the  **  Missionary's  Farewell,"  who  fell  a  yietim 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  so  tealonslj  engaged  shortly  after  the 
squadron  sailed  from  the  group— being  murdered  by  the  natiret  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  whitlier  he  had  gone  to  propagate  the  gospel. 
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bigre  eortlii  and  sometimes  on  flagged  terraces  of  stone 
raised  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  ground.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  floors  with  a  layer  of  small 
stones,  in  order  to  keep  them  diy.  In  the  centre  of  one  of 
these  houses  there  are  several  upright  posts,  varying  in 
number  with  the  size  of  the  building,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  upon  which  a  ridge  pole  b  laid  and  firmly  secured 
by  lashings  of  sennit  Rafters,  fastened  in  the  same  man- 
ner, reach  from  this  pole  down  to  the  outer  circle  of  posts, 
about  four  feet  in  height,  upon  which  are  extended  long 
sticks  or  plates.  The  rafters  are  connected  with  centre 
posts,  nearly  half-way  down,  by  a  network  of  cross  beams 
and  braces.  The  roof  is  tliatched,  beginning  at  the  top  and 
working  downwards,  and  projects  f<om  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches,  like  eaves.  Bamboo,  hibiscus  rods,  and  the  small 
branches  of  other  trees,  wattled  together,  form  the  siding. 

Qreat  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  building  their  houses, 
though  in  their  shape  they  have  probably  imitated  those  of 
the  Friendly  Islanders.  The  wood  of  the  bread-fruit  is 
principally  used  for  all  the  main  timbers  and  posts.  The 
rafters  are  made  of  hibiscus.  All  the  fastenings  are  of 
sennit.  Th^v  fdU'teleSf  or  council-houses,  ai*e  of  the  same 
general  fashion,  though  larger  and  more  firmly  built 

The  floors  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  coarse  mats, 
and  in  the  better  class  finer  ones  are  spread  over  these,  on 
all  occasions  of  ceremony.  A  few  rough-hewn  stools  and 
benches  are  the  seats  commonly  seen ;  but  in  the  houses  of 
the  wealthier  chiefs,  a  raised  dais  extends  round  the  inside 
of  the  outer  wall.  They  sleep  on  the  coarse  mats  used  for 
carpeUng,  with  a  piece  of  bamboo,  or  tamanu  wood,  sup- 
ported on  sticks,  for  a  pillow ;  and  sometimes  a  piece  of 
coloured  tapa  is  hung  above  their  place  of  repose,  to  protect 
them  against  the  musquitoes.  Baskets,  mats,  and  cocoa-nut 
shells  for  eating  and  drinkingi  of  which  they  usually  have 
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an  abtmdance,  are  scattered  about  in  eyery  part  of  tbo 
dwelling,  and  conspicuous  among  the  articles  of  furniture  is 
the  vessel  in  which  (xva  is  prepared — ^the  wassail  bowl  of 
the  Samoan.  Now  and  then  an  old  musket  may  be  observed ; 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  **  devil's  men"  there  is  always  a 
formidable  array  of  clubs  and  spears,  made  of  the  iron  wood 
{casuarina)^  and  of  bows  and  arrows.  At  night,  a  lamp, 
consisting  of  a  cocoa- shell,  filled  with  the  oil  of  the  nut,  and 
having  a  piece  of  vine  stalk  for  a  wick,  is  kept  burning  till 
daylight,  near  one  of  the  main  centre  posts,  where  the 
hearth  for  the  fire  is  situated. 

Next  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  the 
Samoans,  or  Navigators,  are  the  most  skilful  sailors  and 
fishermen  in  all  Polynesia ;  and  they  received  their  name 
from  De  Bougainville,  because  of  the  superior  construction 
of  their  canoes,  and  their  surprising  dexterity  in  the  water. 
Abundant  supplies  of  water  and  provisions  may  be  obtained 
by  vessels  on  these  islands,  but  there  are  few  articles  adapted 
for  foreign  commerce ;  still  they  may  eventually  become  of 
some  importance  in  this  respect,  especially  as  their  situation 
in  the  Great  Archipelago  is  so  central,  and  they  have  such 
fine  harbours.  Tamanu  wood  for  furniture,  the  casuarina 
fur  its  rich  dye,  and  other  trees  for  their  valuable  gums, 
may  yet  be  profitable  articles  of  exportation.  The  inhabit- 
ants now  have  considerably  more  cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow- 
root than  can  be  used  by  themselves  and  their  ordinary 
visiters.  Tortoise-shell  can  also  be  obtained  in  great  plenty 
at  Savaii.  In  exchange  for  what  they  are  willing  to  dis- 
pose of^  they  mainly  desire  useful  articles — such  as  cotton 
cloths,  writing  paper,  hardware,  needles,  and  tools. 

Springs,  lakes,  and  streams,  abound  in  the  islands,  and 
machinery  might  be  worked  advantageously  in  many  places. 
The  natives  have  shown  that  they  did  not  lack  ingenuity, 
by  their  discovery  of  the  uses  to  which  the  wood  of  their 
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forest  and  fruit  trees  might  be  applied,  and  the  construction 
of  so  many  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort,  with  their 
miserable  adzes  and  other  tools,  made  of  stone,  shell,  or 
bone.  Since  they  have  been  able  to  procure  iron  instru- 
ments, they  have  executed  their  work  much  more  neatly 
and  handily.  Cocoa-nut  oil  b  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  Society  Islands.  They  likewise  prepare  a  very  good 
article  of  lampblack  from  the  candle-nut,  by  burning  largo 
quantities  of  it  in  a  curiously  constructed  oven.  This  is 
used  in  painting  their  canoes,  idols,  and  drums,  and  orna- 
menting their  garments  with  various  devices. 

T<i^  is  not  made  so  good  here  as  at  the  Society  Islands. 
The  mallet  used  is  larger,  and  the  board  is  not  springy. 
Some  of  their  mats,  however,  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  as 
smooth  and  soft  as  nankeen  cotton.  But  few  of  thb  quality 
are  now  made,  as  a  single  one  requires  nearly  a  year's 
labour.  A  species  of  cloth,  of  which  pareus,  siapoSy  and 
tlputaaj  are  made,  b  manufactured,  by  the  women,  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry  {maruspajn/rifcra)  ; 
and  the  tree  b  now  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  nurseries. 
The  stems,  or  branches,  are  cut  when  small,  and  the  gum 
separated  from  the  bark  by  washing.  The  bark  b  then 
beaten  like  tapa.  Both  the  mulberry  cloth  and  tapa  are 
vambhed  with  the  gum  obtained  from  the  tuitui  tree,  or 
dyed  in  fanciful  colours  with  other  materials. 

The  largest  canoes  of  the  natives  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long,  and  will  hold  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons. 
Some  are  built  of  a  single  log,  having  pieces  fastened  upon 
it,  to  raise  it  as  high  as  b  desired.  Others  are  formed 
of  several  pieces  of  bread-fruit  planks,  rudely  dovetailed 
together,  and  secured  with  sennit  They  are  covered  in  at 
both  ends — ^thns  presenting  decks  forward  and  aft.  The 
former  b  the  post  of  honour,  where  the  chiefs  usually  sit 
cross-legged  on  a  platform,  underneath  an  awning  made  of 
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pandanns  leaves.  For  cement,  they  use  pitcli  manafaietiired 
from  the  gam  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  The  paddles  are  long, 
narrow,  and  elegantly-shaped ;  and  they  are  nsed  with  greiit 
dexterity.  Doable  canoes  are  made  by  lashing  two  single 
ones  side  by  side.  Both  are  very  swift,  and  are  managed 
with  a  skill  almost  unparalleled.  The  sail,  usually  of  a 
half  oval  shape,  serves  the  parpose  of  an  outrigger,  and  is 
used  to  windward  or  leeward,  as  may  be  necessaiy.  On  the 
opposite  side  a  boom  projects,  to  steady  the  craft,  which  is 
secured  to  the  lop  of  the  mast  with  guys. 

Recently,  several  small  vessels,  of  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  ions  burdeni  have  been  built  by  foreigners,  to  trade 
between  the  different  islands,  and  with  the  ndghbouring 
groups* 

Pigs  and  fowl  in  great  numbers  are  found  here.  The 
natives  are  fond  of  the  former,  but  they  prefer  selling  to 
eating  them.  There  are  no  native  quadrupeds — the  hog 
having  been  imported ;  and  the  only  mammal  observed  is 
the  bat,  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  bread-fruit.  Cattle 
have  been  introduced  by  the  missionaries,  and  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  vessels  can  now  be  supplied  with  fresh  beefl 
There  are  but  few  horses  in  the  group ;  yet  these  are  highly 
prized.  There  are  no  venomous  reptiles ;  but  eels  and  land 
and  water  snakes  are  seen.    Turtles  are  also  quite  common. 

Frigate  birds,  boobies,  and  noddies,  abound.  Tern  breed 
in  great  numbers  in  the  thickets  on  the  smaller  islands. 
Sixty  or  seventy  different  kinds  of  pigeons  are  found, 
some  of  which  are  held  sacred  and  k^t  as  playthings. 
The  principal  singing  bird  is  the  philomel ;  but  the  woods 
and  groves  are  filled  with  countless  warblers,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  posj  that  inake  them  vocal  with  their 
"  wordless  melody." 

The  most  common  fish  are  the  mullet  and  the  Urn — ^the 
latter  much  smaller  than  the  other.    They  are  caught  in 
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castbg  nets,  seines,  and  fishing  weirs.  Women  also  catch 
them  by  pkcing  basketd  near  the  holes  in  the  reefs,  where 
they  take  shelter.  They  are  likewise  speared  by  torch- 
light, and  taken  in  deep  water  with  a  hooL 

Being  favoured  with  a  soil  so  fertile,  and  a  climate  so 
propitious,  the  productions  of  the  Samoan  Group  are  hardly 
excelled  anywhere  within  the  tropics.  The  thick  tufts  of 
the  cocoa,  and  the  long  branching  sprays  of  the  tree-fern, 
probably  cause  the  yegetation  to  appear  more  abundant 
than  it  really  b ;  but  if  these  were  removed,  a  wilderness 
of  choice  fruits  and  rich  blossoms  would  be  revealed,  to 
please  the  eye  and  gratify  the  appetite.  But  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  untilled,  where  the  coffee  bush,  the  sugar 
cane,  and  the  cotton  plant,  would  thrive  luxuriantly. 

The  cultivated  trees  and  plants  are  the  bi'ead- fruit,  cocoa- 
nut,  banana,  plantain,  ti,  paper-mulberry,  tacca,  sugar 
cane,  coffee,  ava  plant,  sweet  potato,  pine  apple,  melon, 
papaya,  yam,  tare,  lemon,  sweet  orange,  and  lime.  The 
manufacture  of  sugar  fit)m  the  cane  is  yet  in  its  infancy — 
the  natives  having  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
saccharine  matter  resembling  molasses,  obtained  by  baking 
ti-root  in  an  oven,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  heavy  pressure. 
Arrow-root  of  a  superior  quality  is  made  in  limited  quanti- 
ties from  the  tncca.  The  yam,  which  is  propagated  like 
the  potato — ^the  vines  running  up  trees,  and  when  they  die 
indicating  that  the  roots  are  fit  to  eat — ^was  formerly  culti- 
vated a  great  deal ;  but  it  is  now  giving  way,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  tare,  which  is  thought  to  be  preferable  by  the 
natives. 

Innumerable  varieties  of  medicinal  herbs  spring  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  sides.  Wild 
oranges  are  so  abundant  in  some  sections,  that  the  forest- 
paths  are  literally  strewn  with  them.    The  ccrbera,  from 
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which  caontchono  might  be  made,  wild  nutmeg,  wild  ginger, 
and  the  iris,  alxnmd.  The  trees  are  of  great  beauty  and 
variety,  and  are  often  hidden  beneath  dense  masses  of  ferns, 
conYolvnli,  and  other  vines — a  rich  drapery,  the  web  and 
woof  of  which  are  supplied  by  Nature's  own  hand.  They  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  size,  but  also  for  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and  the  lusciousness  of  their 
tempting  fruits.  Evergreens  are  quite  numerous.  Indeed, 
there  are  but  two  or  three  deciduous  trees  in  the  group. 
The  new  leaves  push  out  the  old;  and  buds  and  blossoms, 
the  young  fruit  and  the  ripe,  appear  together  throughout 
the  year. 

Among  the  trees  are  the  tamanu,  hibiscus,  pandanus, 
rata,  pisonia,  apapa,  amai,  or  miro,  tou  (corcfia),  toi,  toa 
{ca8tuxrina)j  candle- nut  {aUurites  triloba)^  ohwa,  or  native 
banyan,  leafless  acada,  bread-fnut,  and  cocoa-nut  The 
most  valuable  of  these  for  timber  are  the  tamanu,  amai, 
tou,  toi,  toa,  and  bread-fruit  The  tamanu  attains  a  vast 
sixe,  and  is  often  flvo  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  a  beautiful 
veiny  grain,  and  will  take  a  high  polish.  Canoes,  stools, 
pillows,  bowls,  and  other  articles,  are  wrought  from  it  with 
great  labour.  It  would  be  extremely  usefril  in  ship-building, 
as  it  is  very  durable,  and  holds  a  nail  with  great  tenacity : 
iron  likewise  lasts  better  in  it  than  in  any  other  wood. 
The  wood  of  the  amai  is  of  a  close  firm  texture,  and  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  It  is  but  little  variegated,  but  will 
receive  a  fine  polish.  It  is  worked  without  difficulty,  and 
makes  beautiful  furniture.  Its  leaves  were  formerly  used 
in  religious  ceremonies,  and  ambassadors  invariably  carried 
a  branch  of  it  as  an  emblem  of  authority  and  of  peace,  like 
the  vervain  of  the  Romui  fsdalis. 

The  tou  is  a  low  umbrageous  tree,  and  is  generally  planted 
near  the  dwellings  of  chiefs.  It  is  not  so  hard  as  rosewood, 
but  resembles  it  in  grain.    Rich-looking  furniture  is  manu- 
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fietctared  bom  it;  and  the  natives  also  use  it  in  making 
wooden  drums,  wUch  give  a  more  sonorous  and  meUow 
sound  than  those  made  from  the  wood  of  other  trees.  The 
toi  is  of  medium  size  and  height  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
hearty  the  wood  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  but  the  outer  parts 
are  lighter  and  beautifully  waved.  It  is  like  satin  wood, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  The  toa,  or  iron  wood, 
is  a  large  tree,  and  bears  a  heavy  canopy  of  graceful  foliage. 
The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  durable,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  The  richly  carved  dubs  and  spears  of  the 
natives  are  made  from  it ;  and  the  missionaries  have  tried, 
and  proved  it  to  be  valuable,  for  the  sheaves  of  blocks,  and 
for  the  cogs  in  their  sugar  mills,  and  other  similar  articles. 
A  fine  and  rich  red  dye  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  wood 
of  the  toa. 

Probably  the  bread-fruit  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the 
trees  found  in  this  group.  Besides  the  numerous  uses  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  the  Society  Islands,  a  thick  cream  is 
here  obtained  flrpm  it,  by  puncturing,  which  hardens  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and,  after  being  boiled,  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  pitch. 

The  candle-nut  tree  is  plentifully  distributed  throughout 
the  mountainous  districts,  where  its  white  shining  leaves 
contrast  finely  with  the  dark  glossy  foliage  of  the  banana 
and  bread-fruit.  This  tree  bears  an  oily  nut  of  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  of  which  domestic  candles  are  made.  A  number 
of  the  nuts,  having  their  husks  stripped  off,  are  strung  on 
a  rib  of  the  cocoa  nut  leaf,  which  is  lighted  when  required 
for  use.  Lampblack  is  likewise  prepared  firom  this  nut,  as 
has  been  mentioned.  A  gum,  of  which  a  good  varnish  is 
made,  is  also  obtained  from  the  tree ;  and  firom  the  inner 
bark,  a  juice  is  procured,  which  b  used  instead  of  paint  oil, 
and  when  mixed  with  lampblack,  or  with  the  dye  of  the 
casuftrina,  becomes  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  washed 
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off— differing,  in  this  respect,  from  the  oil  of  the  coooa-nnty 
which,  when  joined  with  paint,  does  not  diy. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  in  ihe 
Samoan  group,  the  different  islands  were  divided  among  the 
Vessels,  for  surveys  and  examinations.  An  observatory  was 
established  on  Tntuila,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  temporarily  fixed  on  that  island. 
The  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  joined  the  Vincennes  at  Fago- 
pago,  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  were  at  once  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Upolu. 

While  the  squadron  remained  at  these  islands,  aybno,  or 
council,  was  held  by  the  chiefs  of  Upolu,  Manono,  and 
Savaii,  at  the  request  of  Captain  Wilkes,  in  which  rules 
and  regulations  were  agreed  upon  and  adopted,  for  the 
security  and  protection  of  American  whalers.  A  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams  was  likewise  appointed  consul  of  the 
United  States,  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council.  But 
little  dependence,  however,  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  at  that  time  by  the  Samoan  chiefii,  as 
they  have  since  shown,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  an  undue 
readiness  to  violate  their  most  solemn  pledges.  During  the 
stay  of  the  American  Expedition  also,  a  native  was  tried 
by  a  council  of  chiefs,  for  murdering  an  American  citizen 
twelve  months  previous,  and  found  guilty.  He  was  in  the 
first  instance  sentenced  to  be  executed,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  carry  tho  sentence  into  effect;  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  Captains  Wilkes  and  Hudson,  his  punishment 
was  commuted  to  banishment  for  life,  and  he  was  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Wallis  Island,  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of 
the  squadron,  in  their  subsequent  passage  to  Sydney. 

All  the  islands,  with  their  harbours,  having  been  sur- 
veyed, with  the  exception  of  the  south  side  of  Upolu,  which 
was  finished  by  tho  Porpoise,  during  another  visit  to  the 
group,  in  September  1840,  the  whole  squadron  assem- 
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bled  At  Apia  early  o^  the  10th  of  November.  At  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  signal  was  made  to  get  under 
weigh ;  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter,  all  sails  were  spread 
to  catch  the  soft  breezes  of  the  Pacific.  On  the  18th  instant 
they  entered  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  when  they  corrected 
their  time — one  day  having  been  lost  in  doubling  Cape 
Horn,  as  is  always  the  case.  Passing  round  the  Fejee 
Islands,  and  between  them  and  the  Now  Hobridcs,  they 
approached  the  coast  of  New  Holland  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  at  sunset  made  the  light-house  on  the  headland  of 
Port  Jackson  Bay.  Having  a  fair  wind,  though  the  night 
was  dark,  they  ran  up  to  Sydney,  seven  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet,  without  a  pilot.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  people  of  the  town,  and  ihe  garrison  in  par- 
ticular, were  very  much  chagrined,  when  they  caught  sight 
of  the  stripes  and  stars  waving  over  the  flotilla  which  had 
entered  their  harbour  with  so  little  ceremony,  unheralded 
and  unannounced. 
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AostndU  —  Discovery  —  Chorognpliy — Iltrboun — ^Lakcf — Riyeri — 
Boil— Minerals— Climato — ^Vegetable  Prodoctions — Fndts  and  Treot 
— Birds — Animals — Fish — ^Aborigines — Appearance  and  Character — 
Natiye  Habitations — Dress — Customs  and  Snperstitions — Different 
Colonies  and  their  Establishment — QoTemment — Life  and  Manners 
among  the  Colonbts — The  Convicts — ^Yan  Diemen*s  Land — Sydney 
-^ther  Towns — Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

New  noLLAND — now  more  properly  called  the  Continent 
of  Australia* — ^was  facetiously  termed  by  Sydney  Smith, 

*  Australia  should  not  be  confounded  with  Au8trdla$ia,  The  former 
name  (Terra  AustraUs)  was  originally  given  by  the  early  navigators  to 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  vast  Antarctic  Coutinobt,  of  which  the 
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«<  the  fifUi  or  pickpocket  qoarter  of  the  globe.''  Notwiili^ 
stahding  tbere  is  folly  as  miicli  troth  as  wit  in  this  desig- 
Dation  of  the  late  reverend  canon  of  St  Paol's,  the  great 
extent  of  this  portion  of  the  world,  the  pecoliarities  of  its 
soil  and  dimate,  the  riches  of  its  yegetable  and  botanical 
kingdom,  and  the  character  of  the  colonial  establishments 
foonded  here  by  Qreat  Britain,  sorroond  it,  as  it  were,  with 
a  deep  and  absorbing  interest 

The  continent  lies  between  latitode  l(f  89'  and  89^  If 
S^  and  longitode  118''  5'  and  m""  16"  E.  Its  coast  line 
is  estimated  at  7750  miles,  within  which  is  an  area  of  three 
million  square  mil^.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to 
west,  between  Sandy  Cape  and  Dirk  Hartog's  Point,  is 
twenty-foor  hundred  miles;  and  its  greatest  width,  fiom 
north  to  sooth,  is  a  little  short  of  two  thoosand  miles. 

As  early  as  1526,  a  few  accidental  discoveries  on  the 
Aostralian  coast  were  made  by  the  Spaniards;  bat  the 
first  accorate  information  was  obtained  by  the  Dotch  yacht 
Duyfhen,  in  1606,  which,  while  engaged  in  exploring  the 
coast  of  New  Qoinea,  discovered  that  p(H*tion  of  Australia 
extending  south  of  Endeavour  Straits,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  New  Holland.  A  few  months  later,  Louis  de 
Torres,  a  Spanish  navigator,  passed  through  the  straits 
which  bear  his  name,  and  made  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Australia,  an  account  of  which  was  given  to  the  world  on 
his  return.  From  1616  to  1628,  various  discoveri^  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  were  made  by  the  Dutch  navigators, 
Hart(^,  Zeachem,  Dewitt,  and  Carpenter;  in  1627,  Van 

difbrent  iilandi  and  points  oC  bod  thej  bad  ^BeeoTcrad  In  the  toathem 
ocean,  fonned  parts;  bat  it  is  now  appfied  to  the  continent  heietofew 
known  at  Hew  HoUand—wbereas  Anstralasia  embraen  Anitralla,  Tas- 
mania, or  Yan  Diemen^b  Lnd,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Queen 
Charlotte's  Islands,  Solomon's  Archipelago,  the  Looisiades,  New  Britain, 
New  Goinea,  and  New  Zealand. 
O 
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Nuyt  sailed  along  the  Bouthern  coast  <^  Aostraliai  from 
Gape  Leeawin  to  Spenoer's  Gul^  to  which  his  name  has 
been  given;  and  between  the  years  1642  and  1644|  Tasman 
completed  the  discovery  of  a  great  part  of  the  Australian 
coast  line,  and  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  result  of  these  discoveries  by  the  Dutch  was,  thai 
about  one-half  of  the  coast  outline  of  the  continent  was  sur< 
veyed;  but  the  information  which  they  had  obtained  was 
deemed  of  slight  consequence,  and  attracted  so  little  atten- 
tion, that  it  was  soon  more  than  half  forgotten.  At  length 
the  English  navigators  entered  with  zeal  and  spirit  upon 
the  career  of  discovery.  Between  1 684  and  1 690,  Dampier 
*  explored  a  part  of  the  west  and  north-west  coasts,  and  sub- 
sequently extended  his  surveys  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 
From  1763  to  1766,  Wallis  and  Carteret  were  engaged  on 
a  similar  errand  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  world.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  talented  and  indefiitigable  Cook  to 
accomplish  more  in  a  £ur  briefer  period  than  the  united 
labours  of  all  those  who  had  preceded  him:  he  surveyed  in 
1770  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  and  was  the  first 
to  make  known  the  important  fact  that  thb  terra  vncogtdta 
was  a  vast  island-continent 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Cook,  a  number  of  expeditions 
were  set  on  foot  for  exploring  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
try; and  in  1788  the  first  colony  arrived  there  firom 
England.  In  1789,  after  the  mudny  of  the  crew  of  the 
Bounty,  Captain  Bligh  ran  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  north-eastern  coast,  and  made  some  valuable  observa- 
tions. From  1791  to  1793,  a  series  of  discoveries  on  the 
northern  coast  were  made  by  Edwards,  Bligh,  Portlock, 
Bampton,  and  Alt.  In  1 7  98  Flinders  and  Bass  sailed  round 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  made  extensive  surveys  of  the 
Australian  coast,  chiefly  in  open  boats.  Grant,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  explored  that  portion  of  the  southern  coast  which 
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bear^  his  name.  During  tlie  five  ensuing  years  Flinders  wa< 
actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  surveys  and  examina* 
tidns  along  die  eastern  knA  sotiUiem  coast,  and  the  Golf  of 
Carpentaria,  till,  nnfortonately  coming  into  collision  with 
Batidin,  the  commander  of  the  French  expedition  employed 
on  the  same  coast  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  he  was  forcibly 
taken  to  the  island  of  Manritias,  and  detained  there  for  six 
years.  His  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  coast  ontUnes,  and 
general  geographical  features  of  the  new  continent,  Ifereof 
great  value,  and  were  made  use  of  by  the  French  authori- 
ties without  acknowledgment.  Since  his  time.  Captain 
Kiilgj  and  other  officers  of  the  British  navy,  have  sucoeeded 
in  exploring  the  whole  northern  coast 

In  its  coast  outline,  particularly  on  the  south  and  west, 
Australia  is  iron-bound,  and  almost  unbroken.  It  haH 
numerous  large  and  small  harbours  and  inlets  on  the 
eastern  and  nothem  shores;  Port  Phillip  on  the  south,  and 
Van  Diemen's  Gulf  on  the  west,  are  spacious  harbours; 
Hervey's  Bay  on  the  east,  and  Shark's  Bay  on  the  west,  are 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  width  and  depth ;  but  the  only 
two  great  indentations  are  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the 
north,  and  Spencer's  Gulf  on  the  souUi. 

From  Cape  Leeuwin  to  Spelicer's  Gulf,  a  distance  of 
over  thirteen  hundred  miles,  the  southern  coast  generally 
is  low,  sandy,  and  barren,  with  only  here  and  there  an 
occasional  embence.  The  northern  coast  resembled  th6 
southern  in  this  respect;  but  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
there  are  parallel  ridges  or  ranges  of  steep  and  precipitous 
mountains,  extending  northwardly  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent.  In  regard  to  the  interior  but 
littie  was  known  for  many  years  after  the  establishment  of 
colonies  on  the  island,  and  there  is  probably  much  yet  to 
be  learned.  A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  coast  out- 
line, observed  by  all  the  navigators  who  examined  it,  was 
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the  absence  of  any  outlets  for  large  rivers;  and  the  want 
of  the  facilities  which  they  would  have  afforded,  lojkg 
retarded,  and  has  always  obstructed,  inland  discovery.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  numerous  obstacles  to  the  explora* 
tion  of  the  interior — sustained  by  a  patience  that  was  inex: 
haustible,  and  animated  by  a  spirit  of  perseverance  that  n^ 
danger  or  difficulty  could  intimidate — different  parties  haye 
penetrated  into  the  country  from  different  points,  and  ex- 
amined, fi)r  the  most  part  satis£EUStorily,  nearly  one-fifth 
part  of  the  whole  continent. 

Near  the  southern  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Por^ 
land  Bay,  commences  a  dark  and  rugged  mass  of  moufitaii^- 
land,  called  the  Australian  Grampians,  which  runs  due 
north  as  £eur  as  latitude  86®  12^  S.,  where  a  range  of  grassy 
hills,  diverging  to  the  north-east,  connects  it  with  the  Wmt- 
ragongs,  or  Australian  Alps,  whose  lofty  peaks,  rising  fo 
the  height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  are  covered  with  eternal  snow.  The  Warragongs  are 
the  highest  mountains  in  Australia — the  loftiest  peak  of 
the  Grampiai^,  Mount  William,  being  but  four  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  high,  and  that  of  the  Liverpool  range, 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  feet:  they  run  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  from  the  southern  termination  of  the 
continent,  near  Cape  Wilson,  as  low  as  85®  20^  S.  In 
latitue  86®  S.,  a  chain  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  which, 
in  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  was  long  deemed  im- 
passable, branches  off  from  the  Warragongs,  and  following 
generally  the  direction  of  the  eastern  coast,  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  eastern  and  western  streams,  f^nd  is 
finally  lost  in  the  more  elevated  fjiverpool  range,  on  the 
thirty-second  parallel  of  southern  latitude.  Mount  Yprjc, 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  a  little  less  than 
thirty-three  hundred  feet  high,  ^be  Liverpool  range  at 
first  runs  due  east,  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles;  \>\x^  it  (hen 
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inclines  agidn  to  the  north,  and  may  be  traced  as  far  ai 
ktitade  26«  S. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  continent,  there  are 
three  parallel  mountain  ranges,  all  running  northerly  across 
thd  continent  Thie  easternmost  range  is  not  continnons, 
bat  consists  of  two  detached  parallel  chains  extending 
longitudinally,  near  the  118Ui  meridian,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  broad  plain:  they  are  comparatiyely 
miimportant,  and  in  no  case  attain  a  greater  elevation  than 
one  thousand  feet.  The  second,  called  the  Darling  range, 
rises  at  Cape  Chatham,  and  runs  in  a  direct  course  to  the 
liorthem  coast,  opposite  Dampier's  Archipelago.  These 
motmtains  are  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  width,  and 
their  highest  altitude  is  about  two  tboiisand  feet.  The 
western  chain  runs  close  to  the  shore  from  Cape  Leeuwin, 
and  is  called  Eoikyennuruff  by  the  natives;  one  of  its  peaks, 
Toolbrunup,  is  three  thousand  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  loftiest  in  West  Australia. 

In  latitude  88^  S.,  a  series  of  irregular  mountain  spurs 
or  ranges  branch  off  to  the  west,  from  the  Blue  Mountains, 
which  sdon  divide  into  detached  groups;  and  the  interior  of 
the  oountty,  as  far  as  has  been  exjplored,  appears  to  be 
studded  with  isolated  hills  and  mountains.  Some  of  these 
are  only  of  moderate  elevation,  but  others  are  of  great 
height  The  Canobolas,  for  example,  one  of  the  detached 
groups  branching  off  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  between 
four  and  five  thousand  feet  high. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  interior  of  the 
continent  was  one  vast  desert;  and  this  supposition  was 
strengthened  by  the  hci^  that  the  wind  which  blew  from 
that  quarter  was  often  as  hot,  dry,  and  scorching  in  its 
effects,  as  the  African  Harmattan.  But  after  the  repeated 
attempts  to  cross  over  the  rugged  and  abrupt  wall  of  mouii- 
tainl  bordering  upon  the  coast  country*  had  at  length 
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proved  Boocesafiily  and  the  remarkable  paralleliBin  of  the 
diffisrent  ranges  was  made  known,  it  was  thought  a  broad 
expanse  of  table  land  lay  spread  oat  between  thenu  Thb 
opinion  had  scarcely  been  entertained,  when  the  continiied 
discoveries  which  were  made  disclosed  the  existence  of 
numerous  rivers  and  streams,  whose  courses  seemed  to  tend 
towards  some  great  internal  sea.  All  these  ideas,  however, 
are  now  known  to  be  erroneous.  Although,  as  remarked  by 
Mr.  Oxley,  in  the  i^urrative  of  his  adventurous  tour,  ''  the 
whole  form,  character,  and  composition  of  this  country,  is 
so  singular,  that  a  conjecture  is  hardly  hazarded  before  it  is 
overturned,"  still,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  infer,  that 
Australia,  so  £ur  as  it  respects  the  interior,  is  in  an  inchoate 
or  imperfect  state,  or,  in  other  words,  yet  in  process  of  for- 
mation. All  the  masses  of  mountain  land,  and  the  detached 
peaks,  between  the  great  ranges  at  either  extremity  of  the 
contineiit,  are  separated  by  monotonous  levels,  or  dead  flats, 
singularly  deficient  in  vegetation,  which  wear  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  recently  submerged  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean. 

Plutonic  rocks  are  tolerably  abundant  in  the  principal 
ranges,  yet  the  interior,  though  exhibiting  so  much  that  is 
anomalous  in  character,  is  apparently  of  Neptunian  forma- 
tion. The  isolated  peaks  are  composed  of  sandstone,  and 
the  soil  of  the  flats  is  loose  and  porous,  and  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt  Small  salt-lakes,  or  brine-pits,  are 
very  common  in  the  dead  leveb.  These  low  grounds  are 
subject  to  inundations;  but  they  are  by  no  means  regular, 
and  are  usually  succeeded  by  long  periods  of  drought. 
BoX'trees,  polygonum,  reeds,  kangaroo  grass,  and  other 
marsh  plants,  and  trees  and  shrubs  that  delight  in  exQcs- 
sive  moisture,  taking  root  in  the  soil  formed  of  the  dAria 
washed  down  from  the  high  lands,  spring  up  in  the  low 
wet  plaoea  after  each  overflow,  live  their  brief  life,  and 
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wither  and  die.  Other  plants,  to  n^hich  the  fertilizing 
slime  and  decomposing  vegetation,  though  lacking  hnmid- 
itj,  afford  sustenance  enough,  now  make  their  appearance  J 
stately  rows  of  yarra  trees,  like  files  of  soldiers,  line  the 
channels  of  the  riyers,  and  the  bights  are  crowded  with 
dense  thickets  of  eucalypti;  yet  aU  these  are,  in  their  turn, 
destroyed  by  the  constant  exposure  to  too  much  water. 
But  remote  from  the  streams  and  marshes,  the  country  is, 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  an  arid  desert — ^barren,  drcAiy, 
and  desolate. 

The  mountainous  districts,  on  the  contrary,  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  picturesque^  Deep  and  imimssable  guUeys^ 
generally  the  beds  of  riyers,  sometimes  three  thousand  feet 
deep — on  either  hand  precipice  rising  above  precipice,  rocks 
pUed  on  rocks,  Ossa  upon  Pelion — intersect  the  ranges,  and 
probably  form  the  avenues  by  which  the  waters  confined  in 
lakes,  in  the  elevated  basins,  originally  escaped  through 
their  rocky  barriers  to  the  ocean.  Plains  and  valleys  are 
scattered  everywhere  amid  the  mountains,  and  grassy  hills 
and  undulations,  slopes  and  terraces,  lie  spread  out  on  thdr 
flanks,  whose  abundant  fertility  presents  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  barrenness  of  the  low  country.  Golden  glades 
interspersed  among  the  green  holts  mark  the  progress  of 
the  setder;  and  the  flocks  and  herds  clambering  up  the 
mountain  sides,  indicate  the  certain  rewards  of  industry 
and  enterprise. 

In  all  ordinary  seasons,  the  high  lying  plains  and  valleys 
are  well-watered;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
streams,  which,  when  they  leave  the  mountains,  are  rush* 
ing  and  impetuous  torrents,  at  their  embouchures  are 
scarcely  larger  than  mere  bums  or  brooks.  Near  the 
bases  of  the  ranges,  they  have  high  bergs,  that  protect  the 
plains  bordering  upon  them  from  the  extremes  of  drought 
and  flood|  and  the  banks  are  bdng  gradually  extended  hy 
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the  process  of  formation  constandy  going  on;  bat  nihea 
the  waters  reach  the  low  sandy  levelsy  they  spread  over 
the  snr&oe,  forming  in  the  marshes  dank  pools,  or  tamS| 
which  are  connected  together  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 
Evaporation,  under  the  vertical  snn,  soon  diminishes  their 
volume;  the  thirsty  and  porous  soil  drinks  up  another  large 
portion;  and  the  remainder,  after  divers  meanderings,  at 
length  reaches  the  ocean.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
rivers  and  streamlets  of  the  interior,  whose  systems  are  not 
yet  developed,  nor  their  courses  permanently  established. 

If  any  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  appearances 
which  indicate  the  recent  origin  of  the  continent,  the  theory, 
or  explanation  of  its  geological  formation,  may  be  this:—* 
The  mountain  ranges  and  peaks  were  origmally  islands, 
and  the  spaces  or  mtervals  between  them  have  been  filled 
up  by  the  wash  of  their  streams.  This  process  may  now 
be  witnessed  in  the  flats  of  the  interior;  and,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  we  must  wait  for  the  complete  development  of  the 
country,  until  these  are  covered  to  a  still  greater  depth  by 
the  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  deposits  of  the 
mountain  torrents — and  until  the  latter,  as  rivers,  have 
established  for  themselves  permanent  channels.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  to  be  done.  While  Bathurst  plains,  lying 
on  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  country  sinks  so  rapidly 
as  you  advance  to  the  westward,  that  at  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  the  altitude  is  only  six  hundred  feet  Ages  may 
elapse,  therefore,  before  the  work  will  be  accomplished;  but 
Nature  is  never  idle  in  her  laboratory,  and  the  designs  of 
the  Great  Architect  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  fulfilled. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  coast  outline 
of  Australia,  it  will  readily  be  inferred,  that  there  are  few 
large  harbours.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  place 
among  these  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  Spencer's  Gul^ 
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rince  vessels  ate  as  liable  to  disasters  witliiii  their  htaA^ 
lands  as  upon  the  ocean  itself  and  sometimes  even  more  to; 
Henrej's  Bay  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Shark's  Bay  on 
the  western,  are  capacions  natural  harbours,  being  from 
finiy  to  fifty  miles  in  width  and  length,  and  have  deep 
soundings.  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  also  on  the  western  coast, 
and  Port  Philip  on  the  south,  may  likewise  be  ranked  among 
those  of  the  largest  class.  Encounter  Bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  Murray  River,  King  George's  Sound,  Western  Port,  and 
Cotner  Inlet,  are  likewise  good  harbours  on  the  southeni 
coast  But  the  harbours  on  the  north  and  east  are  by  6r 
the  most  numerous.  On  the  former  coast  are  Exmouth  Gul^ 
King's  Sound,  Brunswick  Bay,  Admiralty  Gulf,  Cambridge 
Gul^  Rafile's  Bay,  and  Port  Essington.  On  the  east  are 
Two-fold  Bay,  Jervis  Bay,  Botany  Bay,  and  Port  Jackson, 
The  last  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  of  much  greater 
importance  than  any  of  the  other  harbours  that  have  been 
mentioned.  This  magnificent  bay,  or  inlet,  is  of  irr^ular 
form,  and  stretches  about  fifteen  miles  into  the  country.  It 
is  completely  land-locked,  and  protected  firom  every  wmd. 
The  anchorage  is  excellent,  its  soundings  being  more  thaii 
sufficient  for  the  largest  ships;  and  the  whole  British  navy 
could  safely  ride  within  it  Its  shores  are  indented  by 
numerous  small  bays  and  coves,  which  also  afford  shelter 
from  the  wind,  and  have,  in  many  cases,  good  anchoring 
grounds.  Two  gigantic  clifis,  not  quite  two  miles  apart, 
and  frtmi  two  hundred  and  fi%  to  three  hundred  feet  high, 
rise  6n  either  side  of  the  main  entrance;  upon  the  most 
southerly  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  whose  lantern  is  elevated 
sixty-seven  feet  above  the  ground,  and  consequently  near 
three  hundred  and  fi%  feet  above  the  sea.  The  bay  b 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden  seven  mUes  above  Sydney. 
Besides  these  more  important  harbours,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  smaller  inlets  and  estuaries  at  the  mouths  of  th<) 
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rirerti  which  are  easy  of  access,  safe  and  spacious,  and 
may  one  day  become  serviceable. 

Oi^g  to  the  vicinage  of  the  great  dividing  ranges  to 
(l^e  eastern  and  western  coasts,  large  rivers  cannot  accumu- 
late; but  as  they  mostly  run  through  parallel  valleys,  the 
streams  which  are  found  at  these  two  extremities  of  the 
continent  have  longer  courses  than  might  be  supposed. 
The  rivers  on  the  western  coast  are  neither  numerous  nor 
important;  although  bums  of  excellent  water,  many  of 
which  issue  to  the  sea  by  noble  estuaries,  are  abundant. 
The  chief  streams  are  the  Swan  and  Canning  Rivers,  which 
unite  in  Melville  Water,  near  the  parallel  of  82^  southern 
latitude.  The  most  important  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  on  the  east,  are  the  Murroo,  Clyde,  Shoalhaven, 
Hawkesbury,  Hunter,  Hastings,  and  Brisbane,  which  have 
their  outlets  between  the  paraileb  of  27^  and  86®  S.  The 
Boyne,  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  MU  into  Port  Curtis,  in 
latitude  23**  56'  30''  S.,  and  the  Pumice-stone  into  Moreton 
Bay,  in  2&*  54'  30".  Endeavour  River,  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  Captain  Cook  repaired  his  ship  after  it  had 
lain  for  twenty-eight  hours  on  a  coral  recf^  is  in  latitude 
15®  27'  12"  S.  It  has  a  wide  mouth,  easy  of  entrance,  but 
at  a  short  distance  inland,  will  not  float  the  smallest  boat 
The  Brisbane  b  undoubtedly  the  largest  river  on  the  eastern 
coast  The  Shoalhaven  and  Hawkesbury  have  fine  large 
bays  at  their  mouths,  but  like  all  the  other  rivers  mentioned, 
their  currents  are  so  tortuous,  that  they  possess  few  feu^ili- 
ties  for  internal  navigation.  The  Hawkesbury  carries  off 
much  the  greater  share  of  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  eastern 
fitce  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  its  two  most  important  tribu- 
taries, the  Grose  and  Cox,*  issue  directly  from  this  range, 

*  It  is  oompoted  UuU  a  mass  of  rook  equal  to  184  cubio  miles,  most 
bare  beeu  diiplaced  hy  the  Cox,  and  nearlj  the  same  quantit/  b/  the 
Qroee,  in  opening  their  waj  to  the  ocean. 
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through  rayines  in  the  sand-stone  rooks,  of  from  one  to 
thirty-fonr  htmdred  feet  in  depth;  and  the  Nepean,  th^ 
only  other  principal  affluent,  runs  along  the  base  of  the 
same  chain  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles.  The  current  of  this 
stream  is  laggard,  not  usually  exceeding  two  miles  per 
hour,  and  it  is  subject  to  inundations.  Its  banks  are  near 
thirty  feet  high,  but  the  water,  in  a  freshet,  sometimes 
rises  as  high  as  ninety  feet,  and  spreads  over  a  great 
extent  of  country.  The  floods  occur  as  often,  upon  an 
average,  as  once  in  three  years,  frequently  in  the  Inidst  of 
harvest,  when  houses  and  bams,  crops  and  herds,  are  sud- 
denly swept  to  destruction  by  the  rushing  waters. 

The  Paramatta  River,  which  enters  Port  Jilckson,  is  but 
a  small  stream,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  only  sixteen 
miles  above  Sydney,  where  the  tide  ceases  to  flow. 

Between  longitude  124^  53^  £.  and  the  135th  meridian, 
on  the  northern  coast,  are  the  Prince  Regent,  Roe,  Hunter^ 
Alligator,  and  Liverpool  Rivers.  The  first  three  flow  be- 
tween rocky  and  precipitous  hills,  from  three  to  four 
hundred  feet  high ;  and  the  others  wind  their  way  lazily 
through  muddy  flats,  and  sandy  and  monotonous  levels.  All 
are  frill  and  wide  streams,  and  enter  the  ocean  by  vast 
estuaries,  in  which  the  tide  often  rises  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet;  but  the  largest  of  them,  the  Prince  Regent,  is 
not  navigable  for  boats  more  than  fifty  miles  firom  its  mouth, 
including  all  its  tortuosities.  On  the  southern  coast  are 
the  Blackwood,  which  falls  into  Flinder's  Bay,  near  the 
115th  meridian,  and  the  Kalgan,  or  French  River,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  east,  which  debouches 
into  Oyster  Harbour,  the  north  part  of  King  George's 
Sound.  About  sixteen  miles  east  of  Cape  Northumberland, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Glenelg,  one  of  the  largest  coast  rivers 
in  Australia.  Its  source  is  in  the  Grampians,  seventy  miles 
from  the  sea;  it  has  numerous  affluents,  and,  counting  \\A 
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windings,  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in 
length ;  it  presents  a  narrow  oadet  to  the  sea,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  choked  up  by  sand-bars,  but  it  soon  expands,, 
and,  with  thb  exception,  is  a  wide  and  deep  stream  through- 
out its  whole  course. 

There  is  no  other  river  of  importance  on  the  southern 
coast,  except  the  Murray,  which  rises  in  the  Warragongs, 
and  empties  into  Encounter  Bay,  in  longitude  189®  £.  At 
its  mouth  it  appears  to  be  an  insignificant  stream,  but^  in 
hct,  it  includes  within  its  basin  an  area  of  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  carries  off  the  surplus 
waters  of  a  great  number  of  the  rivers  of  the  interior,  whose 
systems,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  are  yet  undeveloped. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Macquarrie,  Lachlan,  Mor- 
rumbidgee,  and  Darling.  The  first  two  are  formed  by  the 
torrents  descending  the  western  &ce  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and,  in  their  progress  to  the  interior,  diverge,  near  the 
149th  meridian — the  Lachlan  stretching  to  the  north-west, 
and  the  Macquarrie  pursuing  a  more  northerly  course. 
Both  are  Jarge  rivers — the  Macquarrie  being  sometimes 
capable  of  floating  a  ship  of  the  line,  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  its  source.  The  Lachlan  is  more  than  twelve 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  the  Macquarrie  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred.  The  Morrumbidgee  rises  in  the  Warra- 
gongs, and  often  running  a  tortuous  westerly  course,  for 
not  less  than  one  thousand  miles,  joins  the  Murray  in  lati- 
tude W  ib'  S.  and  longitude  148''  28'  £.,  having  previ- 
ously received  the  waters  of  the  Lachhui.  The  Darling  is 
a  most  singular  stream ;  its  waters  being  in  some  places 
brackish,  then  becoming  sweet,  and,  still  further  below, 
again  impregnated  with  salt  It  is  formed  by  the  Gwydir, 
Dumaresq,  and  Castlereagh,  all  large  streams,  and  other 
affluents  of  considerable  size,  whose  sources  are  north  of  the 
Liverpool  range;  it  describes,  in  its  course,  a  curved  line, 
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Qpwarda  of  one  thousand  miles  long,  inclosing  dl  the 
ooontry  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  and,  being  joined  bjr 
the  Macqnarrie,  finally  unites  with  the  Mnrraj  near  the  143d 
meridian,  in  latitude  84®  t  S. 

After  receiving  the  Darling,  the  Morray,  which  has 
already  traversed  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  its  remote 
source  in  the  Warragongs,  continues  on  to  Lake  Alexan- 
drina,  which  communicates  by  a  narrow  outlet  with  Encoun- 
ter Bay — a  farther  distance,  inclusive  of  the  nutnerous 
windings,  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Notwithstanding  it  has 
so  many  tributary  streams,  this  river  loses  so  much  of  its 
waters,  like  its  affluents,  by  absorption  and  evaporation, 
that  it  is  neither  wide  enough  nor  deep  enough  to  admit  of 
navigation ;  and,  in  addition,  its  mouth  is  defended  by  a 
double  line  of  breakers,  whose  foam  extends  from  one  end 
of  the  bay  to  the  other. 

Lakes  are  abundant  in  Australia,  but  no  very  large  ones 
have  yet  been  discovered.  Lake  Alexandrina  is  the  largest, 
and  is  fifty  miles  long  and  forty  wide ;  yet  it  is  so  shallow 
in  many  places,  that  it  cannot  float  even  a  boat  In  1828, 
there  was  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  called  Lake  George,  seven- 
teen miles  long  and  seven  miles  wide,  in  35®  6'  southern 
latitude,  and  longitude  149®  15'  E.;  but  in  1836,  its  site 
was  a  grassy  plain.  All  the  lakes  of  the  interior  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  variation.  They  abound,  however,  along 
the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  waters  of  some  are  sweet,  of 
others  brackish.  None  of  them  have  any  outlet :  a  very 
few  are  entirely  isolated ;  but  the  most  are  reservoirs  for 
the  reception  of  the  surplus  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
Streams,  with  which  they  communicate. 

Fertility  is  mainly  confined  to  the  higher  parts  of  rivers, 
and  not,  as  in  other  countries,  to  their  lower  valleys.  The 
mountain  plains  and  elevated  terraces,  and  the  sides  and 
summits  of  the  hiUs,  near  the  great  ranges,  are  covered 
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with  aUgUy  productive,  dry,  yegetable  soiL  The  desolate 
levels  of  the  interior  are  either  composed  of  a  red  tenaoioos 
clay,  or  of  a  dark  hazel-coloured  loam,  rottai  and  full  of 
holes.  In  the  coast  country  the  soil  is  a  black  mould, 
mixed  ^th  a  clean  white  sand.  The  latter  b  so  plentiful 
that  it  affects  the  vegetation  in  dry  weather,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  imported  from  Sydney  to  England,  for  the 
manufiacture  of  glass. 

The  connected  ranges  are  mainly  composed  of  granite, 
with  a  thick  overlying  stratum  of  ferruginous  sandstone. 
In  the  Blue  Mountains  the  former  is  rarely  seen,  except  in 
the  valleys  and  beds  of  streams,  when  it  has  cracked  the 
upper  stratum.  Limestone  is  not  often  met  with  in  Aus- 
tralia :  it  has  been  found  in  a  district  west  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  but  in 
no  case  presents  any  conclusive  appearance  of  stratification. 
Trap  occurs  often,  though  its  location,  with  reference  to 
that  of  other  rocka,  cannot  be  assigned.  Vesicular  lava  is 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Napier,  an  extinct 
volcano  lying  between  the  Grampians  and  the  southern 
coast,  called  by  the  natives  Murcoa.*  In  a  low  range 
called  Wingen,  a  little  south  of  the  Liverpool  range,  there 
is  a  bituminous  burning  hill,  composed  of  a  great  variety 
of  rocks.  This  contains,  in  dose  proximity,  day,  shale, 
argillaceous  sandstone,  feldspar,  basalt,  ironstone,  trap,  and 
hornblende,  while  the  adjacent  peaks  are  chiefly  porphyritic 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived,  that,  al- 
though all  the  usual  formations  are  found  in  this  remarkable 
country,  they  occur  without  order,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
establbhed  laws  of  geology.  It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  amid 
so  many  anomalies,  to  affirm,  that  the  mountainous  strata 
are  not  metallifferous;  yet  the  indications  strongly  warrant 

*  This  18  the  011I7  yolcano  which  haf  so  (kr  been  disooTered  in  Aut- 
tralis. 
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ih6  presumption,  tliat  they  are  destitute  of  the  more  pie- 
dons  metals.*  Copper  has  been  found  in  the  Bine  Honn^ 
tains  and  the  Darling  range;  and  traces  of  lead,  occasion- 
ally mixed  with  silver  and  arsenic,  have  been  observed  in 
the  same  localities.  Alnm  and  pltimbago  are  likewise 
tolerably  plentiful.  Of  gems,  only  rock  crystals,  topazes^ 
garnets,  and  agates,  have  yet  been  met  with.  But  iron 
and  coal — the  former,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valuable 
of  metals,  and  the  latter  the  most  nsefiil  of  fossils— «zist 
in  profuse  abundance.  Iron  is  spread  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent, and  the  oxide  is  so  abundtat  on  the  northern  coast, 
that  several  of  the  mountains  violently  affect  the  magnetio 
needle.  Coal-fields  of  immense  extent  lie  beneath  the 
barren  sandstone,  and  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Dar- 
ling range  they  occur  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  and  are 
rarely  more  than  eighteen  fathoms  below  the  surface. 

Not  hr  from  one-third  of  the  Australian  continent  is  in 
the  torrid  zone.  The  climate  of  the  southern,  or  extra- 
tropical  portion,  is  said  to  assimilate  very  closely  to  that  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula;  but  the  average 
heat  is  less,  and  the  extremes  of  temperature  greater.  The 
atmosphere,  also,  is  considerably  more  arid,  and  the  ther- 
mometer falls  with  much  greater  rapidity  as  you  ascend  the 
mountains.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  rather 
above  65^  at  Sydney,  about  63^  at  Paramatta,  67^"*  at  Perth^ 
and  60^^  at  King  George's  Sound.  The  seasons  are  dis- 
tinctly marked.  The  mean  heat  during  the  smnmer 
months  (December,  January,  and  February),  is  about  80^ 
at  noon,  on  the  southern  coast;  but  this  is  tempered  by  the 
sea  breeze,  which  blows  freshly,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 

*  The  diflooverj  in  Anstnlu  of  the  richest  gold  regione  erer  jet 
wrought,  since  the  above  wte  written,  senres  to  ehow  how  little  depen- 
dence ctn  be  ptaoed  on  the  presnmptions  even  of  obeerren  eeleoted.  k> 
conduct  A  edentifio  expedition  end  Toyage  of  dieeoyerj. 
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mopping  UU  about  ranset  Daring  tho  three  antumii 
months  (March,  April,  and  May),  the  thermometer  ranges 
from  55®  at  midnight  to  75®  at  noon.  In  the  coast  districts, 
during  the  winter  months  (June,  July,  and  August),  the 
mean  temperature  at  daylight  is  from  40®  to  50®,  and  at 
noon  from  55®  to  60o.  Frost  occurs  here  but  rarely,  and 
though  snow  sometimes  fisdlB,  it  never  lies  upon  the  ground; 
yet  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  chilly,  and  the  nights 
comparatively  cold.  Farther  inland,  the  cold  is  more 
excessive;  hoar  frosts  are  frequent  and  severe;  heavy  falls 
of  snow  are  common,  and  the  upper  flats  and  downs  often 
remain  covered  for  several  days.  In  the  spring  months 
(September,  October,  and  November),  the  thermometer 
varies  from  60®  to  70®, 

But  there  is  little  to  relieve  the  aridity  of  the  climate  in 
the  interior,  where  the  heat  is  insupportable,  alike  in  sea- 
sons of  flood  as  in  those  of  drought;  and  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  climatic  phenomena  of  this  desert  region, 
unless  it  be,  that  when  the  coast  country  is  inundated  with 
rain,  it  b  invariably  the  season  of  dry  weather  here — ^and 
that  the  converse  is  also  true.  On  the  coast,  May  is  the 
wet  season;  but  in  the  interior,  the  rains  fall  between  Sep- 
tember and  February. 

Tropical  Australia  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent;  but  sufficient  facts  have 
been  ascertained  to  render  it  quite  certain,  that  its  climate 
does  not  differ  CBsentially  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  similarly  situated.  Running  water  is  scarce,  and  a 
large  share  of  the  country  is  burned  up  with  the  intense 
heat  On  the  northern  coast,  the  temperature  is  sometimes 
suddenly  raised  by  the  scorching  winds  from  the  interior. 
These  hot  fiery  blasts  are,  fortunately,  not  of  fr-equent 
occurrence.  The  average  temperature  at  Melville  Island 
is*  83®;  the  extreme  fiverage  being  75®  in  July,  and  87®  in 
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December.  The  coolest  part  of  tlieclajls  about  six  o'doek 
in  the  morning.  The  Indian  monsoons  are  trregnl4r  in 
their  recnrrenc^,  often  Tarying  more  than  a  month.  Thrf 
north-western,  or  summer  monsoon^  usually  sets  in  early 
in  NoTcmber;  and  the  south-eastern  about  the  first  of 
ApriL  During  the  prevalence  of  the  summer  monsoon, 
there  are  heayy  (alls  of  rain;  yet  these  seldom  continue 
above  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  rarely  interrupt 
out-door  labour.  From  June  to  September  there  is  no 
rain,  but  this  is  the  healthiest  part  of  the  year.  While  the 
dry  monsoon  prevails,  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  moist{ 
so  much  so,  that  iron  articles  are  with  difficulty  kept  front 
rusting;  and  the  exposed  sur&oes  of  the  rodcs  along  the 
coast  are  coated  over  with  the  oxide  of  iron. 

Periods,  or  cycles,  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  duration,  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  division  of  the  Australian  climate  into  wet 
and  dry.  In  the  course  of  each  cyde,  there  is  ordinarily 
one  year  of  unmitigated  drought,  during  which  no  rain  fidls, 
whose  effects  are  visible,  as  well  in  the  mountains  and  fells 
of  the  elevated  regioni,  as  in  the  boggy  marshes  ahd  desert 
flats  of  the  interior— as  well  in  the  sandy  plains  along  th^ 
southern  coast,  as  in  the  jungles  of  tropical  Australia.  This 
dry  season  is  followed  by  a  year  of  freshets  and  floods:  the 
rains  are  then  incessant,  but  they  diminish  in  number  and 
quantity  in  each  succeeding  year,  until  the  dry  epoch  again 
recurs.  It  is  only  in  the  years  intervening  between  these 
two  extremes,  that  the  regular  transitions  from  one  season 
to  another,  before  hinted  at,  are  observable. 

Dews  are  abundant  at  all  seasons,  and  especially  so  in 
the  summer,  and  during  the  long  droughts.  Earthquakes 
are  not  common  except  on  the  northern  coast,  where  they 
are  occasionally  felt  Hail  storms  often  occur,  and  thunder 
and  lightning  are  likewise  frequent  Sometimes  a  brilliant 
display  of  the  most  vivid  electricity  may  be  witnessed  for  a 
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snooession  of  days — ^flash  following  done  upon  flash,  with 
but  brief  intennissions,  and  unaccompanied  by  either 
thunder  or  rain.  In  the  sandy  districts  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon is  often  witnessed.  Tall  columns  of  dust^  or 
whirlwinds,  twenty  feet  broad,  and  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  feet  high,  may  be  seen  moving  along  in  stately 
procession,  striding  majestically,  like  giant  spirits,  over 
brook  and  plain,  with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse.  At  Sydney, 
these  dust  winds,  or  '*  brick-fielders,"  as  they  are  called, 
are  a  great  source  of  annoyance;  and  though  doors  and 
windows  are  always  carefully  closed  when  they  are  seen 
approaching,  everything  in  the  house  is  sure  to  be  covered 
with  the  thick,  fine  powder,  which  penetrates  through  the 
smallest  crevice. 

.  Were  this  not  a  country  of  singularities,  the  inference 
(airly  deducible  from  the  fiEU^ts  which  have  been  detailed, 
would  be,  that  the  climate  of  Australia  was  prejudicial  to 
the  human  constitution ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  highly  fiivour- 
able,  fer  the  reason,  probably,  that  as  the  vegetation  is  so 
scanty,  the  atmosphere  is  but  little  tainted  by  the  miasma 
formed  by  its  decomposition.  Deaths  firom  disease  are  very 
rare;  and  all  disorders  soon  yield  to  the  simplest  remedies. 
Endemic  diseases  are  not  at  all  common;  and  small-pox, 
measles,  and  hooping-cough,  are  almost  unknown.  Dysen- 
tery is  the  most  prevalent  complaint  Children  suffer  con- 
siderably from  the  presence  of  the  teres,  or  round  worm. 
Ophthalmia  is  ofUn  produced  at  the  south  by  the  hot  dusty 
winds  fix>m  the  interior.  It  may  be  said  to  be  unhealthy 
within  the  tropics,  but  it  is  certainly  less  so  than  in  otiicr 
countries  lying  in  the  same  latitude.  Typhus  and  acute 
fevers  prevail  there  during  the  wet  monsoons;  and  in  the 
season  of  the  variable  winds,  pectolapia,  or  moon-blindness, 
supersedes  ophthalmia. ,  Scurvy  also  appears  to  be  endemic 
on  the  northern  coast,  and  manifests  itself  with  peculiar 
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yirnlenoe  where  the  tropical  heat  ifl  exercised  folly  upon  the 
damp  soil;  But  even  in  these  warm  latitudes,  though  dis- 
ease is  fiir  from  bemg  a  stranger,  it  generally  puts  on  a 
mild  form,  and  is  Easily  suhdued. 

Peculiar  as  are  the  geology  and  climate  of  Australia,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  vegetable  creation  would  pre- 
sent appearances  equally  wonderful.  Nature  seems  here 
to  have  escaped  from  her  leading  strings,  and  displayed 
the  powers  of  a  giant.  Discarding  the  customary  shapes 
in  which  she  appears  in  the  old  world,  she  developes  herself 
in  new  and  unwonted  forms.  The  humble  grasses  that 
carpet  our  plains  and  valleys  here  collect  in  tall  clumps 
and  tussocks,  as  if  too  proud  to  spread  themselves  over  the 
earth,  for  man  or  beast  to  tread  upon  with  impunity;  and 
the  pretty  honeysuckle  that  shelters  or  conceab  the  prairie 
home  of  the  American  settler,  or  twines  its  graceful  tendrils 
around  the  porch  of  the  peasant's  cottage  in  merry  England, 
rears  it^lf  in  stately  majesty  among  the  other  denizens  of 
the  Australian  forests,  and  disdains  either  to  give  proteo* 
tion,  or  to  ask  it  in  return.  The  fruits,  too,  are  singular, 
as  well  in  form  as  in  their  attributes;  and  what  are  simple 
shrubs  in  other  climes,  attain  a  wondrous  growth;  while 
the  monarchs  of  the  wood  are  Titans  in  stature^  and  of 
gigantic  girth.  But,  what  is  stranger  still,  all  the  trees, 
with  a  single  exception,  possess  one  of  the  gifts  of  perpetual 
youth,  and  rejoice  in  a  foliage  that  never  fades  or  perishes, 
but  is  always  green. 

Botany  Bay,  it  will  be  remembered,  received  its  name 
from  the  abundant  vegetation  discovered  on  its  shores  by 
Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  After  their  return, 
and  the  publication  of  their  animated  descriptions  of  the 
floral  beauties  they  had  witnessed,  general  attention  was 
instantly  attracted  to  the  country,  and  the  most  extravagant 
expectations  Were  formed  in  regard  to  its  productiveness. 
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Those  who  sabsequeiitly  visited  it,  for  purposes  of  coloniza- 
tion,  and  from  scientific  motives,  saw  much  to  charm  and 
interest;  bat  a  careful  examination  disclosed  comparatively 
little  of  what  was  really  useful  and  beneficiaL  The  copses 
of  palm,  the  jungle  patches  and  mangrove  thickets,  of  tro- 
pical Australia,  and  the  wide  reaches  of  scrub  along  the 
southern  coast,  afforded  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  dark  waves  of  magnificent  vegetation  creeping  up 
the  sides  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Warragongs,  and 
mingling  their  rich  emerald  dyes  with  the  brilliant  azure 
of  the  o'erarching  heavens;  yet  something  more  than  mere 
beauty  of  scenery  was  requisite,  as  was  well  remarked  by 
Governor  Phillip,  in  his  account  of  the  first  attempt  at 
colonisation,  '<  in  a  place  where  the  permanent  residence  of 
multitudes  was  to  be  established." 

There  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  primary  orders  of  plants  in  Australia.  Of  the  crypto- 
gamia  there  are  about  seven  hundred  species,  less  than 
one-third  of  which  are  common  to  this  and  other  countries. 
There  are  nearly  twelve  hundred  monocotyledons,  only 
forty  of  which  are  found  in  other  regions;  and  out  of  almost 
four  thousand  different  species  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
there  are  but  twenty  which  are  not  peculiar  to  Australia. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Australia  contains,  as  peculiar  to 
herself  not  qm'te  one-fifth  part  of  all  the  species  of  plants 
in  the  known  world;  and  if  their  utility  only  equalled  their 
variety,  she  would,  indeed,  be  a  paradise.  But  so  &x  from 
this  being  the  case,  there  is,  in  reality,  a  deficiency  of 
native  fruits  and  vegetables,  adapted  for  human  food,  with- 
out parallel  on  the  globe. 

Of  the  cerealia  there  is  not  a  single  species  indigenous 
to  the  country;  the  only  substitute  for  them  being  a  kind 
of  reed,  which  the  early  settlers  found  to  make  veiy  light 
and  palatable  cakes.     But  since  its  colonization,  every 
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spedes  of  grain — wheat,  lye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  and  oaU 
— ^haye  been  introduced  into  Australia,  and  is  now  culti- 
Tited  with  success,  though  the  crops  are  far  more  liable  to 
fail  here  than  they  are  in  more  equable  climates.  The 
yield  of  wheat  ranges  from  ten  to  forty  bushels  per  acre, 
the  greatest  quantity  bang  obtained  on  the  low  grounds. 
The  kernel  is  large  and  plump,  and  the  average  weight  of 
a  bushel  of  the  best  quality  is  sixty-two  pounds. 

Grasses  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  highly  nutritious; 
but  these,  like  the  numerous  ferns  and  nettles,  and  many 
varieties  of  flowers,  have  the  form  and  habits  of  trees,  and 
grow  in  detached  dumps,  and  not  in  a  continuous  sward. 
The  only  native  fruits  are  raspberries,  currants,  a  species 
of  cherry,  one  or  two  tasteless  fruits,  and  a  nut  deservedly 
held  in  small  estimation.  The  currants  are  much  like 
cranberries  in  form  and  appearance;  but  the  Australian 
cherry  is  a  most  singular  monstrosity.  It  grows  on  a  large 
bush;  the  fruit  consistmg  of  a  spongy  pulp,  that  shrinks 
a  good  deal  when  fully  ripe,  on  the  outside  of  which,  con* 
trary  to  the  usual  order  of  things,  and  firmly  adhering  to 
ii,  is  the  stone,  or  pit  Of  the  tasteless  fruits,  the  wooden 
pear  is  oue  of  the  most  remarkable:  it  is  the  product  of  a 
low  shrub,  and,  in  outward  appearance,  resembles  the  rich 
fruit  of  the  same  name  which  we  prize  so  highly;  but 
within,  it  is  as  hard  as  lignum  vitas.  When  this  plant  was 
first  discovered,  it  occasioned  the  remark  concerning  Aus- 
tralia, that  it  was  a  strange  country  indeed,  since  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  its  trees  were  of  wood,  and  the  wood 
itself  like  stone. 

Among  the  natural  productions  are  flax,  tares,  indigo, 
chicory,  trefoil,  and  bumet — the  last  a  first-rate  substitute 
for  tea;  and  nearly  all  the  useful  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
other  lands  have  now  been  acclimatized.  Of  the  foreign 
fruits,  the  orange,  lemon,  dtron,  date,  pomegranate,  almond. 
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filbert,  nectarine,  apricot,  peach,  plum,  English  cheny,  fig, 
mulberry,  olive,  quince,  granadilla,  banana,  guava,  pine- 
apple, water  and  musk-melon,  strawberry,  grape,  and  chiri- 
moya,  are  quite  plentifiil  in  the  older  and  more  thickly 
populated  districts.  Except  in  tropical  Australia,  the 
oranges,  citrons,  and  lemons,  are  not  so  large  or  lusdoua 
as  in  their  native  climates;  the  trees  present  a  scraggy 
appearance,  and  the  velvety  green  of  the  foliage  is  changed 
into  a  pale  sickly  yellow  by  the  dry  cutting  winds.  The 
stone  fruits  thrive  well,  but  they  are  not  very  rich  in 
flavour.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  so  abundant  in  New 
South  Wales,  that  hogs  are  &ttened  on  them;  and  a  quart 
of  green  gages,  or  a  pound  of  delicious  grapes,  b  often  sold, 
in  the  season,  for  an  English  penny. 

All  the  most  valuable  vegetables — such  as  potatoes,  car- 
rots, turnips,  beets,  parsneps,  pumpkins,  squashes,  cabbages, 
broccoli,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  celery,  lettuce,  capsicum 
(Guinea  pepper),  asparagus,  spinach,  egg-plant,  capers, 
artichokes,  radishes,  and  pulse — are  likewise  very  common 
in  the  settlements. 

Tobacco  is  a  native  production,  but  it  is  extremely  liable 
to  be  nipped  by  the  frequent  frosts.  In  other  respects  it 
succeeds  admirably,  and,  with  good  culture,  yields  a  pro- 
fitable crop. 

>  Great  attention,  of  late  years,  has  been  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grape,  for  which  the  climate  is  decidedly 
favourable.  Numerous  varieties  of  foreign  grapes  have 
been  introduced,  and  liberal  premiums  have  been  ofered  by 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  for  the  best 
specimens  of  native  wines. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
other  districts  in  southern  Australia,  to  cultivate  the  cotton 
plant,  but  without  much  success.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
the  Cobourg  peninsula,  on  the  north,  and  the  tropical  por- 
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tion  of  Australia  generally,  are  well  adapted,  however,  to 
its  growth.  Indeed,  no  other  description  of  produce  pro- 
mises so  well  in  this  section  of  the  continent.  If  the  seed 
is  sown  at  the  proper  season,  the  plants  come  forward 
rapidly,  and  arriye  at  maturity  just  after  the  close  of  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  long  period  of  dry  weather  which 
ensues  affords  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  gathering 
the  crop  without  any  liahility  to  be  injured  by  moisture. 

The  coffee  bush  has  been  tried  in  northern  Australia,  but 
the  attempt  to  cultivate  it  proved  a  decided  failure.  This 
plant  delights  in  a  volcanic  soil,  and  will  not  flourish 
elsewhere.  Tet  it  is  remarked,  that  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
Australian  vegetation  disappears,  in  some  measure,  in  that 
portion  of  the  continent  within  the  tropics;  the  greater 
number  of  those  plants  common  to  other  countries  are  found 
here;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  assimilate  more  nearly  to 
those  seen  in  India.  Chili  pepper  has  been  tried  with 
success,  and  the  round  pepper  would,  undoubtedly,  thrive 
equally  welL  Spices,  too,  when  planted  under  the  shade 
of  the  forest  trees,  like  the  nutmeg  bush  at  Banda,  grow 
vigorously,  and  bear  an  abundant  product  The  sugar- 
cane, and  almost  all  other  tropical  productions,  would,  in 
like  manner,  thrive  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  north ;  and 
when  this  portion  of  the  country  becomes  more  thickly 
settled  than  it  now  is,  its  hitherto  untried  capabilities  will 
be  shown  fully  to  equal  the  expectations  of  those  who  may 
test  them,  if  any  reliance  whatsoever  may  be  placed  on  the 
appearance  of  the  soil,  and  the  character  of  the  climate. 

One  familiar  with  the  forest  scenery  of  Brazil  will  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  marked  resemblance  of  the  Aus- 
tralian woods.  Here,  also,  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  underbrush,  and  the  trees  are  rarely  set  so  close  as  to 
impede  travelling,  either  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage; 
though,  strangely  enough,  they  nri  usually  the  most  abun- 
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dant  on  inferior  soils.  Except  in  the  tropical  diBtriota, 
however,  th^re  are  few  or  no  woody  vbea,  or  parasitic 
plants;  but  where  they  are  fennd,  their  growth  is  most 
luxuriant  Scandent  pipers,  wild  bignonias  and  passion- 
flowers, and  vines  whose  feliage  and  blossoms  are  of  various 
hues,  are  trailed  along  the  mangrove  bushes,  and  cling  to 
the  tall  palms  of  northern  Australia,whose  fan-like  branches 
seem  to  incline  downwards,  as  if  rejoicing  to  lift  them  up 
into  the  bright  sunshine  that  smOes  above  them.  Tree- 
ferns,  of  different  varieties,  are  scattered  all  over  the  country ; 
and  the  grass  tree  {xanthorrhao  haitiUi)^  presenting  when 
in  flower  a  most  gorgeous  sight,  is  frequently  seen.  Flower- 
ing and  aromatic  plants,  of  great  beauty  and  powerful  odour, 
are  found  in  abundance.  On  the  sandy  soils  grow  numerous 
prickly  shrubs,  which  bind  them  down,  and  prevent  their 
drifting.  The  lily,  the  tulip,  and  the  honeysuckle,  exist 
here,  but  they  are  standard  trees,  of  enormous  siise  and 
incomparable  beauty.  Of  acacias  there  is  no  end,  either  in 
number  or  variety;  but  the  palms  are  limited  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  continent 

Nearly  all  the  timber  is  of  the  hard- wood  kind.  It  is 
generally  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  but  is  liable 
to  rot  at  the  heart,  and  is  so  contractile  that  it  has  been 
known  to  shrink  upwards  of  two  inches  within  a  week; 
consequently,  its  usefulness  to  the  architect  is  very  much 
impaired.  All  the  varieties  of  eucalyptus  and  casuarina 
grow  here,  together  with  different  species  of  rose-wood, 
sandal- wood,  mountain  ash,  f^pple,  sallow,  turpentine-wood, 
cedar,  and  pine.  Most  of  the  eucalypti  are  called  gum 
trees— rthere  being  the  blue  gum,  gray  gum,  iron,  flooded 
gum,  and  black-butted  gum ;  but  in  some  instances  this  is 
a  misnomer;  for  the  exudations  of  many  of  the  trees  are 
not  properly  gums,  but  resins,  and  are  insoluble  in  water. 
Some  of  them,  too,  yield  a  fine  and  pure  manna,  and  others 
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the  rery  best  gum  Arabic  The  foliage  possesses  powMiil 
aromatic  properties,  and  resembles  that  of  the  camphot*  tre6 
in  taste.  Boards  and  plank  are  made  from  these  trees,  and 
some  of  the  varieties  are  used  in  fencing  and  ship-boildiiig. 
The  pine  is  equal  to  maple,  and  is  used  for  Cabinet  work. 
The  white  cedar  {tnelia  eozedarach)  is  the  .only  deciduous 
tree  yet  known:  it  attains  a  vast  size,  and  is  used  for 
making  shingles  and  cabinet  work.  The  she-oak,  and 
swamp  oak,  are  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  and  the 
turpentine  wood  is  made  use  of  in  boat-building.  There  is 
another  raluable  tree,  called  the  miniosa,  or  black  wattle, ' 
the  bark  of  which  is  exported  to  England  for  tanning. 

Of  the  medicinal  trees,  the  peppermint,  sassafras,  knd 
castor-oil  tree,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  timber  of 
the  first  two  is  also  held  in  considerable  estimation.  There 
is  also  a  tree  called  the  tea-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  instead  of  those  of  the  Chinese  plant,  and  make  A  very 
potable  beverAge. 

An  unusually  large  growth  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
Australian  trees,  except  in  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  where 
clumps  of  stunted  bushes  are  sometimes  seen,  and  the  occa- 
sional tracts  in  the  coast  country,  ^hich  are  covered  with 
dwarf  shrubs,  known  among  the  colonists  by  the  name  of 
"scrub." 

A  stranger  on  entering  an  Australian  forest  for  the  first 
time,  is  forcibly  impressed  with  its  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
He  seems  to  have  crossed  the  hallowed  precincts  of  some 
Druid  shrine,  or  entered  the  mighty  portals  of  some  ancient 
temple — a  relic  of  ages  long  since  numbered  with  the  past 
The  huge  bolls  of  the  trees  appear  like  pillars  supporting 
the  f I'etted  dome  above,  and  each  step  along  the  dim  aisles, 

"  Brown  with  o^enurching  shades,** 

conducts  him  nearer  the  high  altar  to  which  they  lead; 
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Afid  iC  perchance,  ibe  babbling  of  the  fountain,  or  the  soft 
murmnrs  of  the  shaded  rivulet,  are  heard  in  the  distance, 
their  strains  sound  like  choral  symphonies,  and  the  illusion 
is  complete. 

Sometimes,  also,  feelings  of  melancholy  are  produced. 
These  are  naturally  inspired  by  the  dark  and  sombre  hue  of 
the  foliage  of  the  evergreens,  and  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  gum  trees.  These  are  often 
seen — for  Nature  here  is  delighted  with  showing  her  per- 
verseness— inverted  in  position,  or  set  edgewise,  the  margin 
being  directed  towards  the  stem,  and  the  two  surfaces  re- 
sembling each  other. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Australia,  but 
little  can  be  said.  The  extensive  plains  on  the  terraces  of 
that  part  of  the  country  lying  in  the  temperate  xone,  afibrd 
tfuch  excellent  fiacilities  for  pasturage,  that  the  prejudice  of 
the  colonists  is  strongly  in  favour  of  that  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. Among  the  grains  produced  in  this  section,  wheat 
predominates ;  its  cultivation,  like  that  of  the  other  cerealia, 
is  carried  on  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England.  The 
Jllawarra  district,  south  of  Sydney,  is  especially  fiunous  for 
the  large  crops  of  fine  grain  which  it  produces.  In  the 
tropical  regions  but  litdo  attention  is  paid  to  raising  edible 
productions,  as  sago  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  different 
species  of  palm,  and  there  are  several  varieties  of  arum 
much  used  for  food. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibitions  are  frequently 
held  at  Sydney,  which  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence. 
In  all  the  large  towns,  a  great  deal  of  taste  is  displayed  in 
ornamental  gardening.  Bowers  and  trellises,  loaded  with 
choice  grapes,  or  flowering  vines;  elegant  fuchias,  twenty 
feet  high;  geraniums,  of  such  thrifty  growth,  that  they  are 
twined  into  hedgerows;  passion-flowers,  concealing  the  entire 
fronts  of  pretty  little  cottages ;  and  American  aloes,  of  pro- 
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digioos  sizej  attract  tlie  notice  of  the  passer-by.  In'  the 
ootintry  there  are  beautiful  orchards  and  gardens,  separated 
by  neat  hawthorn  hedges,  and  well  stocked  with  fruits  and 
vegetables.  And  even  in  the  new  settlements,  you  will 
6flcn  see  a  cleared  patch  of  ground,  amid  the  stumps,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  fence  to  keep  out  the  cattle  and  pigs, 
abounding  with  the  choicest  esculents  and  the  freshest 
flowers,  and 

"  With  tulipe,  like  the  raddy  eyening  streaked.** 

If  anomalies  and  peculiarities  mark  the  botany  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  same  is  equally  true  of  animal  existence  in  this 
singular  region.  There  are  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
different  species  of  birds,  but  twenty-seven  of  which  are 
common  to  this  and  other  countries;  yet  there  is  no  order 
of  birds  without  its  representative,  and  there  are  only  two, 
the  Australian  species  of  which  are  wholly  peculiar.  Of 
the  common  species,  the  most  numerous  are  the  birds  of  prey, 
eagles,  hawks,  crows,  shrikes,  pies,  and  others  of  similar 
character.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  rapaaous  birds  is 
a  white  eagle,  which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  an 
albino  of  some  other  species,  or  a  hawk,  but  has  since  been 
proven  to  be  a  true  eagle.  The  usual  singing  birds  are 
wanting.  There  is  a  bird,  called  the  superb  warbler,  having 
the  habits  of  the  redbreast,  and  a  number  of  variegated 
thrushes,  which  are  very  beautiful,  yet,  notwithstanding 
their  names,  they  are  said  to  be  songless.  The  mountain 
pheasant,  however,  and  the  Australian  magpie,  are  birds  of 
song. 

A  species  of  thrush,  called  the  thunder  bird,  has  received 
from  the  colonists  the  name  of  the  "  laughing  jackass,"  from 
its  peculiarly  shrill  and  discordant  cry.  Swallows,  goat- 
suckers, crows,  magpies,  and  larks,  are  quite  numerous. 
The  lark  is  a  poor  imitation  of  the  European  bird,  and  the 
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swallow  is  much  smaller.  Birds  of  paradise,  and  the  various 
species  of  the  epimachi,  whose  beautiful  plumage  has  so 
often  called  forth  the  encomiums  of  the  poet,  are  confined  to 
the  northern  part  of  Australia.  The  sacred  kingfisher  fmd 
the  variegated  bee-eater  are  likewise  fiimous  for  the  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  their  covering.  The  parrots,  parroquets,  and 
cockatoos,  are  numerous,  and  are  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Of  the  bustard  there  are  several  species,  two  of  which  have 
been  often  mistaken  for  wild  turkeys;  the  emu,  or  Austra- 
lian cassowary,  belongs  to  the  same  order.  It  resembles 
the  ostrich  very  much  in  appearance,  but  its  legs  are  thicker, 
and  it  is  more  stoutly  built  It  runs  with  great  rapidity, 
and  will  outstrip  the  siiriftest  racer.  It  has  small  wings, 
which  are  nearly  hidden  beneath  the  thick  tufts  of  feathers 
that  lie  above  them,  and  its  head  is  protected  by  a  helmet 
consisting  of  a  homy  substance  disposed  in  plates  or  scales, 
one  above  another. 

Curlews,  blue  plumaged  herons,  avosets,  and  rails  belong- 
ing to  the  same  order  with  the  bustard  and  emu,  are  also 
abundant.  Ducks,  petrels,  albatrosses,  penguins,  and  peli- 
cans, are  numerous;  and  boobies  are  so  plentiful  that  they 
have  given  name  to  an  island  on  the  northern  coast  Aus- 
tralia can  also  boast  of  producing,  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  black  swan — ^neither  brown  nor  umber,  but  genuine  coal 
black — ^the  rara  aim  in  terria  of  the  Sulmian  bard. 

Geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  fowls,  were  introduced  by  the 
first  colonists  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago;  and  since  that 
time  they  have  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  country  is 
liberally  supplied  with  them. 

Of  the  mammalia,  there  are  fifty-eight  known  species, 
only  twelve  of  which  are  found  in  other  regions;  and  of 
these  twelve,  five  are  whales  and  four  are  seals.  Thus, 
there  are,  iu  reality,  but  three  terrestrial  mammak  com- 
mon to  Australia  and  other  countries;  one  of  which  is  the 
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large,  strong-winged  "  Flying  Fox,"  or  "Great  fial"  of 
Madagaacar;  anotiber  is  a  rodent,  a  oo-genera  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Asiatic  jerboas;  and  the  third  is  that  well-known 
cosmopolite— the  dog.*  Thirty-three  of  the  whole  number 
of  Australian  mammalia  belong  to  the  order  marsnpialia, 
and  of  Uiese  more  than  one-half  are  limited  to  the  continent 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  most  prominent  pecoliarity 
of  this  order  of  animals  is  the  birth  of  the  yoong  in  an  im- 
mature state:  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  the  ibeti  are  destitute 
of  limbs  and  other  external  organs,  and  remain  attached 
to  ttie  teats  of  the  mother,  which  enlarge  so  as  to  fill  the 
mouth,  inclosed  in  a  pouch,  or  second  matrix,  formed  by 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  that  constitutes  the  distinctiTe 
mark  of  the  order;  and  when  folly  dereloped,  they  fidl 
from  the  teats,  and  are  for  the  first  time  ushered  into  the 
world.  But  for  a  long  time  after  this  takes  pkce,  the  dam 
carries  her  young  in  her  pouch,  CTcn  when  they  can  walk, 
and  on  the  approach  of  danger  they  always  conceal  them- 
selves in  this  secure  retreat  When  Australia  was  first  dis- 
covered, these  animals  were  very  numerous,  but  they  are 
now  bat  disappearing. 

First  in  importance,  and  the  largest  in  size,  of  the  ani- 
mals belonging  to  this  order,  is  the  kangaroo,  which  in 
some  of  the  species  has  the  proportions  of  a  large  cal£  Its 
head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  are  small,  but  it  increases  dis- 
proportionately towards  the  hind  quarters.  Its  fore  legs 
are  short,  and  are  of  no  service  in  walking,  but  are  only 
used  in  burrowing  in  the  ground,  or  in  conveying  food  to 
the  mouth.    The  hind  legs  are  long  and  powerful,  and  are 


*  It  is  doubted  bj  BIr.  Ogilbj  (Limuptn  Tnnsactioiis,  toI.  zriii.,  p. 
131,  et  seq.),  whether  the  Anstrtlian  dingo,  or  wild  dog,  is  *  natiTe  of 
the  continent,  end  he  tuppoeet  it  may  hare  been  ctnied  there  hj  the 
flii«t  primitive  settlen.  It  was  eertainly  unknown  in  Van  Dienien*t 
Land  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  British  colonists  on  the  ishmd. 
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highly  nsefiil  fai  looomotion,  which  the  animal  eftets  by  a 
suooession  of  springs  or  leaps,  sometimes  jumping  thirty 
fidet  at  a  single  bound,  in  which  it  is  materially  assisted  by 
its  strong  prehensile  tail.  The  colour  is  generally  gray, 
varymg  in  different  shades,  though  there  is  one  species 
which  is  red  and  ^hite.  Except  when  feeding,  or  lying 
down,  its  attitude  is  erect;  squatting  on  its  hams  and  tail, 
like  a  South  Sea  Islander.  Its  habits  are  herbivorous  and 
gregarious,  and  it  is  exceedingly  shy  and  timid.  Hunting 
the  kangaroo  affords  great  amusement  to  the  colonists.  Its 
flesh  is  edible,  and  is  esteemed  quite  a  luxury  by  the  na- 
tives. 

Besides  the  kangaroo,  there  are  seven  other  genera  of 
the  marsupialia— the  dasyuri,  the  phalangers,  the  petaurista, 
the  parameles,  the  phascolarctos,  the  phascolomys,  and  the 
potorvus — ^the  different  species  of  which  vary  in  size,  from 
that  of  a  rat  to  that  of  a  dog.  The  dasyuri  found  in  Aus- 
tralia resemble  the  weasel  tribe  in  size  and  appearance, 
though  there  are  larger  species  on  Van  Diemen's  Land: 
all  the  species  are  carnivorous.  The  phalangers  are  not 
all  distinguished  by  united  toes,  as  the  name  implies:  some 
of  them  approach  Uie  quadrumana  in  the  formation  of  their 
extremities;  and  one  of  the  latter  class,  the  vulpine  phal- 
anger,  is  a  pretty  and  graceful  animal.  This  genera  is 
insectivorous.  The  petaurista  are  a  sub-genus  of  the  phal- 
angers, and  are  sometimes  called  flying  phalangers,  from 
a  kind  of  parachute,  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  skin  of 
the  side,  which  distinguishes  them:  the  squirrel  opossum 
{didelphis  sicurus)  belongs  to  this  genus,  and  has  so  much 
the  appearance  of  a  squirrel  that  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  tlio 
difference;  it  skips  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  squirrel,  and  is  hunted  on  moonlight  nights,  like  the 
American  opossum.  The  parameles  are  commonly  called 
pouched  badgers,  from  their  resemblance  in  form  and  habits 
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to  the  oommon  badger:  unlike  the  other  genera,  their  tails 
are  very  weak.  Of  the  phascoUurctos,  or  koala,  as  it  is  gene^ 
rally  termed,  there  is  bat  one  species,  which  has  a  clumsy 
body,  like  that  of  a  moderate  sised  dog,  with  short  legs 
armed  with  daws,  adapted  for  climbing  or  burrowing.  Its 
motions  are  very  slow,  and  on  this  acoonnt  it  is  often  called 
the  New  Holland  sloth.  It  possesses  catting  teeth,  bat  is 
destitute  of  canines;  the  female  carries  her  young  for  some 
time  on  her  shoulders,  and  not  in  her  pouch,  as  is  custom- 
ary in  this  order.  There  is,  also,  but  one  species  of  the 
phascolomys,  which  is  called  the  wombat  by  the  colonists: 
it  is  a  plantigrade  animal,  like  the  bear,  a  true  rodent,  and 
in  size  approaches  the  badger.  The  wombat  lives  in  holes, 
and  when  roasted,  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  as  delicate  as  that 
of  a  young  pig.  The  potorvus,  or  wallaby,  likewise  con- 
sists of  but  one  species :  it  is  the  most  diminutiye  of  the 
kangaroo  family,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  kangaroo  rat. 

There  are  four  species  of  the  edentata:  these  JBire  all 
toothless,  or  so  near  it,  that  the  term  applied  to  them  is 
not  inapplicable.  There  are  two  genera  of  this  order,  the 
echidni,  or  porcupines,  and  the  omithorhynchi,  both  of 
which  are  destitute  of  teats,  and  do  not  suckle  their  young. 
Of  the  porcupines,  there  are  two  species:  one  is  entirely 
covered  with  closely  serried  spines,  and  the  other  has  a  coat 
of  shaggy  hair  which  half  conceals  the  spines.  The  omi- 
thorhynchi are,  probably,  the  most  singular  animals  found 
in  Australia.  There  are  two  species  of  the  genera — the 
omithorhynchus  paradoxus,  and  tbeomithorhynchus  ft|8CU8: 
they  have  the  body  and  habits  of  a  mole,  the  feet  and  bill 
of  a  duck,  and  the  internal  formation  of  a  reptile,  though 
they  are  not  cold  blooded;  they  lead  a  burrowing  life,  in 
the  mud  of  rivers  and  swamps,  and  are  so  extremely  shy, 
thai  their  mode  of  reproduction  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  rodentia  consist  of  two  species  of  hydromys,  called 
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muskrata,  umting  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  donnonBe,  torn" 
men  rat,  and  beayer;  a  rat  {conSurui  conttructor)^  bearing 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  rabbit,  and  remarkable  for 
Uie  formidable  defences  of  earth  which  it  constructs  iigainst 
the  dingo  and  birds  of  prey;  two  pecoliar  species  of  mice; 
a  red  shrew  mouse;  and  the  Australian  jerboa. 

When  the  first  colonists  went  out  from  England,  in  the 
spring  of  1787,  they  took  with  them  one  stallion,  three 
brood  mares,  three  colts,  forty-nine  hogs,  twenty-fiye  pigs, 
two  bulls,  five  cows,  twenty-nine  sheep,  nineteen  goats,  and 
fiye  rabbits.  The  last  two  have  not  thriven  remarkably 
well,  but  the  other  species  of  stock  haye  increased  with 
great  rapidity.  During  the  first  twenty-fiye  years,  firequent 
importations  were  made,  and  in  1797,  through  the  exertions 
of  Captain  M* Arthur,  a  number  of  fine  woolled  sheep  were 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  original  breed 
of  which  had  been  brought  from  Holland,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  coarse- woolled  varieties  then  in  the  country.  So 
fiivourable  is  the  climate  of  Australia  to  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  such  abundant  pasturage  is  a£forded  ihem  on  the 
unlimited  plains  and  terraces  among  the  mountains,  that 
they  thrive  unusually  welL  The  ratio  of  increase  of  horses 
has  been  about  eleven  per  cent,  yearly :  in  1817  there  were 
not  &r  from  three  thousand,  and  there  are  now  upwards  of 
forty  thousand*  The  homed  cattle  have  multiplied  so  fost, 
that  many  have  escaped  frt>m  the  distant  stations;  and 
there  are  now  large  herds  in  the  interior,  numbering  from 
eight  to  fifteen  hundred,  in  a  completely  wild  state.  In 
1821  there  were  about  120,000  sheep  in  the  country,  and 
in  1838  the  number  was  computed  at  5,000,000.  The 
average  annual  increase  is  not  frur  from  forty  per  cent 
The  wool  obtained  is  of  the  best  quality;  the  finer  varieties 
being  equal  to  the  best  Spanish,  and  averaging  two  and  a 
half  pounds  to  each  animaL     Sheep  are  apt  to  stray,  as 
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weQ  as  the  horned  caHle,  though  they  are  kept  in  flocks, 
and  watched  by  shepherds,  either  natives  or  convicts;  bttt 
they  do  not  return  to  a  wild  state,  as  they  are  soon  cot  off 
hy  the  ferocioos  dingo,  or  native  dog. 

Reptiles  are  abundant  There  are  twenty-three  known 
genera,  twenty-one  of  which  are  pecnliar  to  this  country. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  turtles,  and  about  the 
same  nnmber  of  a]li|;ators.  Lizards  and  snakes  are  numer- 
ous, and.  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  venomous.  The 
land  lizards,  or  guanas,  and  the  crimson-sided  snake,  are 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  their  bite  is  deadly.  The 
black,  the  diamond,  and  the  whip  snake,  and  the  deaf 
adder,  are  also  poisonous;  and  as  it  is  not  easy  to  disUuguish 
them  when  curled  up  amid  the  tufts  of  grass,  it  is  some- 
times dangerous  to  frequent  the  places  where  they  abound, 
on  foot  Sand-leeches,  or  blood-suckers,  are  also  common, 
and  are  much  dreaded  on  account  of  their  bite,  as  the 
wound  always  ulcerates,  and  is  very  painful 

The  bays  and  inlets  along  the  Australian  coast,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  are  favourite  places  of  resort  for  cetaceous 
animals;  and  the  whale  fishery  is  annually  increasing  in 
importance.  All  the  surrounding  waters  and  the  rivers 
abound  in  fish.  The  largest  of  the  edible  varieties  is  said 
to  be  the  river  perch,  or  rock,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  taken  in  the  Murray  and  Morrumbidgee  rivers,  weigh- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
Besides  this  species,  there  are  barracoota,  native  salmon, 
flat-head,  trumpeter,  crawfish,  rock  oysters,  muscles,  and 
cockles,  all  in  great  plenty.  Sharks  of  different  varieties 
are  numerous  along  the  shore,  and  are  frequently  found  a 
great  distance  up  the  rivers.  *  The  smallest  of  the  species 
is  called  Watts'  shark,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
mouth  near  the  extremity  of  the  head,  and  not  underneath, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  varieties. 
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Insects  are  also  found  in  considerable  numbers,  yet  they 
do  not  dififer  essentially  from  those  found  in  other  countries 
similarly  situated.  Flies,  spiders,  cockroaches,  chintz,  and 
musquitoes,  abound.  Of  ants,  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
of  different  colours  and  sizes.  Some  of  them  are  as  large 
as  wasps,  and  have  visible  stings  \  and  nearly  all  the  kinds 
are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  insists  that  the  East  insular  negro  is  a 
distinct,  and  decidedly  inferior  variety  of  the  human  race  ;* 
and  so  £Eur  as  the  native  Australian  is  concerned,  his  many 
peculiarities  afford  strong  reasons  for  separating  him  fW)m 
the  African  Ethiop,  whom  he  resembles  more  nearly  than 
any  other  spedes.  He  is  by  nature  stupid,  and  puny,  and 
weak  in  person.  Both  in  his  physical  character,  and  in 
his  moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  he  bears  the  impress 
of  inferiority.  His  average  stature  barely  exceeds  five  feet. 
He  has  a  higher  forehead  and  a  thicker  skull  than  the 
African  negro,  and  his  nose  is  not  so  much  depressed ;  but 
his  jaws  advance  still  more  boldly,  and  his  buttocks  are 
considerably  lower.  His  chest  and  shoulders  are  slenderly 
built,  yet  the  abdomen  is  quite  prominent  The  muscles 
are  not  powerfully  developed,  though  he  is  remarkable  for 
hb  agility. 

The  complexion  of  the  aborigines  is  chocolate-coloured, 
or  a  tint  between  the  sooty  black  of  the  African  and  the 
dear  olive  of  the  Malay.  Their  lips  are  not  unusually 
thick,  and  their  teeth  are  white  and  even.  Their  eyes  are 
small,  black,  and  deep  set  Their  hair  is  long  and  black, 
generally  straight,  but  sometimes  slightly  curled;  it  is 
commonly  cropped  short,  but  almost  always  matted  and 
filtliy,  though  without  grease,  and  free  from  vermin.  The 
beards  of  the  males  are  thick  and  bushy,  but  are  not  suffered 

*  Uiator7  of  the  Indiao  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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to  grow  long.  They  besmear  their  bodies  with  £&!  or  oil| 
when  it  can  be  procured,  and  red  ochre,  black  paint,  or  soot 
Sometimes  also,  thej  scarify  their  breasts  and  shoulders, 
which  gives  them  an  extremely  unpleasant  appearance. 
Their  voices  sound  like  the  cackling  of  geese;  and  thej 
jabber  away  so  rapidly,  and  In  such  a  cotiused  hurry,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  words,  or  articulations, 
so  as  to  comprehend  their  meaning.  They  have  various 
dialects  among  thein,  which  differ  from  any  other  language 
in  the  world,  though  approximating  the  most  nearly  to  that 
of  the  Indians  of  South  America. 

In  regard  to  character,  thoy  are  said  to  be  treacherous 
and  deceitful,  though  naturally  proud  and  independent 
They  are  timid,  and  silent  and  reserved  in  disposition. 
Being  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between 
meum  and  futim,  they  are  consequently  arrant  thieves.  Of 
agriculture,  arts,  or  manufactures,  except  the  construction 
of  rude  huts,  and  a  few  arms  and  implements,  they  are 
utterly  ignorant.  Placed  by  their  Creator  in  an  inhospitable 
dimate,  and  on  an  unfriendly  soil,  they  seem  to  have  no 
desire  to  better  their  condition.  To  care  they  are  strangers, 
and  their  wants  are  but  few.  If  the  necessities  of  to-day 
are  supplied,  they  are  content,  and  leave  to-morrow  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Since  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the 
English  colonists,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  ameliorate 
their  situation ;  missionaries  have  been  sent  among  them, 
and  other  means  liberally  employed,  but  the  results  have 
not  been  very  flattering.  Some  of  their  habits  have  been 
changed,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  not  so  ferocious  and  mur- 
derously inclined  as  they  once  were ;  yet  their  minds  do 
not  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and  no  excite- 
ment can  remove  the  natural  sluggishness  of  their  tempera- 
ments, and  the  inertness  of  their  faculties.  Latterly,  too, 
they  have  contracted  many  of  the  pernicious  habits  and 
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appetites  of  the  whites,  and  have  become  much  addicted  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  It  b  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  they  are  dwindlmg  away  as  a  people;  for,  like  the 
North  American  Indian,  it  seems  to  be  their  destiny  to 
give  place  to  the  fairer  and  more  highly  gifted  races,  who 
are  gradually  supplanting  ihem.* 

The  native  huts  are  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  character, 
consisting  merely  of  a  few  pieces  of  bark,  inclined  against 
a  polo  laid  hori^ntally  across  a  couple  of  forked  sticks, 
which  are  driven  into  the  ground.  They  sleep  on  dried 
herbs  or  grass,  and  cover  themselves  with  kangaroo  skins. 
In  the  warmer  latitudes,  it  is  not  often  that  they  construct 
a  hut,  or  provide  any  protection  against  the  weather. 
Originally,  they  went  entirely  naked,  but  since  their  inter- 
course with  the  Europeans  many  of  them  clothe  themselves 
with  kangaroo  skins,  and  wear  caps  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees.  Those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  setdemcnts 
array  their  persons  in  the  cast-off  clothing  of  tiie  whites. 

Considerable  skill  is  displayed  in  the  construction  of  their 
implements  and  weapons.  They  make  hooks  and  spears, 
the  latter  usually  three-pronged,  for  fishing;  and  they 
have  also  stone  hatchets.  Their  weapons  consist  of  a  spear 
or  javelin,  ten  feet  long,  made  of  cane  or  other  wood;  a 
dub,  called  nulla-nulla,  made  of  ti  wood,  and  about  three 
feet  in  length ;  the  dundumel,  or  tomahawk ;  the  bundi ; 
and  the  boomereng.  They  have  likewise  shields,  made  of 
the  thick  bark  of  the  eucalypti,  which,  though  small,  with 
their  agility  and  quickness  of  eye,  are  sufficient  to  protect 
the  whole  body  against  the  missiles  of  an  enemy.  Their 
spears  are  slender,  and  taper  gradually  to  the  barbed  point ; 


*  The  number  of  nadve  iohabitanti  of  Aostndk  was  computed,  at 
the  time  of  its  disoorery,  to  be  about  200,000 ;  but  it  is  now  rated  at 
60,000,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  orer  estimate.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  aboriginal  popuUtion  is  diminishing. 
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they  are  thrown  with  the  wammera,  a  straight  flat  stick, 
three  feet  long,  with  a  socket  of  bone  or  hide  at  the  ex- 
tremity, in  which  the  heel  of  the  spear  is  placed.  The 
wammera  is  firmlj  grasped  by  three  fingers  of  the  right 
hand|  hni  the  spear  steadied  between  the  forefinger  and 
the  thumb,  till  the  thrower  is  prepared  to  hurl  it  Such  is 
their  dexteri^  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  that  a  native  is 
a  dangerous  neighbour,  particularly  if  he  cherishes  any 
enmi^;  he  will  crawl  through  the  tall  grass  like  an 
American  savage,  and  his  aim  is  deadly,  and  his  spear 
strikes  far. 

The  boomereng  is  the  most  singular  offensive  implement 
in  use  among  the  Australians.  It  is  made  of  tough  and 
hard  wood,  about  three  feet  long,  two  inches  wide,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  curved  or  crooked  at 
the  centre,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  and  sharpened  at 
the  ends.  When  hurled  by  a  skilful  hand,  it  rises  with  a 
rotatory  taction  in  the  air,  strikes  at  a  great  distance,  and 
then  returns  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  thrower;  or  if 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  it  rebounds  in  a  straight  line,  and 
ricochets  along  till  it  reaches  the  thing  aimed  at  It  is 
useful  in  hitting  one  object  concealed  behind  another,  and 
it  may  also  be  thrown  with  the  back  of  the  thrower  turned 
towards  the  mark.  It  is  employed  by  the  natives  in  hunt- 
ing, as  well  as  in  war. 

Rude  canoes,  fourteen  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  are 
made  by  the  natives  from  the  bark  of  the  gum  tree.  For 
this  purpose  the  tree  is  girdled,  and  a  piece  of  bark,  of  the 
proper  size  and  dimensions,  is  stripped  off;  this  is  folded  in 
at  either  end,  and  &sten^  together  with  cords  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  bark,  or  wooden  pins.  The  canoe  is  then 
completed,  and  though  not  very  strong,  answers  their  pur- 
pose in  coasting  along  the  shores  within  the  surf^  or  ferry- 
ing across  the  creeks  and  rivers.    It  is  cnstomary  among 
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ihem,  as  with  the  Fuegians,  to  baild  fires  in  the  bottom  of 
their  canoes,  on  layers  of  earth  or  clay. 

They  are  not  great  eaters,  nor  are  they  fastidious  in  their 
diet  Hunger  is  appeased  by  the  spontaneous  products  of 
the  soil,  such  as  roots  and  berries,  and  the  shell-fish  found 
on  the  sea-shore,  with  reptiles,  insects,  and  their  lanrn. 
They  sometimes  kill  a  bird  or  kangaroo,  or  find  one  dead ; 
in  either  case  it  is  greedily  devoured.  The  latter  has 
become  so  scarce,  that  young  men  are  forbidden  to  eat  it.  The 
great  quantities  of  wild  cattle  now  roaming  at  large  over 
the  plains  and  through  the  yalleys  of  Australia,  might 
afford  a  great  deal  of  sustenance  to  the  natives,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  their  comfort;  but  they  seem  wholly  un- 
able to  profit  by  this  good  fortune. 

Of  government  they  have  little  or  no  knowledge.  They 
have  chiefs  among  them,  but  the  distinction  is  merely 
nominal,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  is  only  personal. 
Their  habits  are  gregarious,  rather  than  social.  They  live 
together  in  families,  or  tribes,  holding  eveiything  in  com- 
mon, and  rove  about  from  one  place  to  another,  usually 
confining  themselves  to  a  circuit  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in 
extent  Frequent  conflicts  take  place  between  the  rival 
tribes,  and  encounters  between  individuals  are  not  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  former  are  not  very  bloody;  neither  are 
the  latter,  except  when  the  feelings  of  the  parties  are  very 
much  embittered,  or  the  injury  sought  to  be  avenged  is 
esteemed  of  a  very  grave  character.  They  have  a  sort  of 
duel,  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  redress  of  personal 
affronts,  which,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the  code  of 
honour,  is  certainly  less  harmless  than  pistols  at  ten 
paces:  the  challenged  party  offers  his  head,  with  the 
crown  uppermost,  to  the  challenger,  who  strikes  him  a 
blow  with  a  waddy,  sufficient  to  drive  in  the  skull  of  a 
white  man.    The  other  party  then  returns  the  compliment, 
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and  thus  they  continue  alternately  Btriking  each  other,  till 
one  or  the  other  is  satisfied. 

Women  are  considered  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  goods  and  chattels.  Thej  are  sold  or  given  awaj  by 
their  friends  without  consulting  their  inclinations  o^  wishes. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  all  the  finer  afiedtions  are 
blunted,  and  parental  tenderness  and  filial  lore  are  almost 
unknown  among  them.  Polygamy  is  commonly  practised; 
but  the  men  are  exceedingly  jealous,  and  infidelity  is 
punished  with  great  severity. 

When  the  boys  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  they  are 
''  made  into  young  men,"  as  the  settlers  say,  after  a  strange 
fashion.  An  evening  or  two  previous  to  the  time  appointed 
for  the  ceremony,  a  dismal  wailing  cry  is  heard  in  the 
woods,  proceeding  from  some  of  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  or 
family,  which  the  lads  are  told  is  the  voice  of  the  Bulu,  or 
spirit  that  watches  over  the  destinies  of  young  men,  calling 
upon  them.  They  then  proceed  with  their  elders  to  some 
secluded  spot,  where  each  one  has  a  front  tooth  knocked 
out,  and  is  obliged  to  submit  to  other  inflictions  calculated 
to  test  his  courage,  fortitude,  and  powers  of  endurance. 
The  ceremony  differs  among  the  different  tribes,  and  in  the 
interior  it  is  sud  that  the  teeth  are  not  knocked  out  After 
their  initiation,  the  now  young  men  are  restricted  in  their 
diet,  and  are  never  allowed  to  speak  to  or  approach  a 
female  till  their  marriage. 

Though  reserved  in  their  dispositions,  the  natives  have 
their  amusements,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  the  corro- 
bory,  a  sort  of  dance,  in  which  the  performers  bedaub 
themselves  with  pipe-day,  and  go  through  a  series  of  sal- 
tatory motions,  neither  very  easy  nor  graceful,  round  a  large 
fire,  with  a  monotonous  accompaniment  chanted  by  them- 
selves, and  beaten  by  the  spectators  upon  their  shields. 

They  bury  their  dead  in  mounds,  constructed  with  great 
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skill  and  iastoi  which  resemble  the  ancient  barrows  of 
Europe.  The  corpse  is  disposed  with  the  head  towards  the 
east;  though  the  limbs  are  doubled  back,  so  that  the  soles 
of  the  feet  touch  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  natives.  Either  from  their  natural  timidity,  or 
from  a  fisar  that  it  would  be  improper  to  communicate  the 
information  sought,  they  appear  unwilling  to  talk  on  the 
subject  of  their  religion.  No  adults  have  yet  embraced 
Christianity;  consequently  that  means  of  obtaining  intelli- 
gence has  not  been  possessed  by  the  missionaries,  and 
others  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  subject 
None  of  the  tribes  appear  to  have  a  just  idea  of  God;  and 
when  his  character  and  attributes  are  explained  to  them, 
they  seem  imable  to  comprehend  what  is  said.  Tboy  have 
some  indistinct  notions  of  a  Deity,  or  Supreme  Bemg, 
called  Bai-a-mai^  whom,  with  his  son  Burambm,  they  ' 
regard  as  the  creator  of  all  things.  According  to  their 
superstitious  belief  Bai-a-mai  resides  on  an  island  beyond 
the  sea,  and  lives  upon  fish,  which  come  up  out  of  the  water 
at  his  call  Balumbals  are  white  angek,  who  live  a  great 
way  o£^  on  a  high  mountain  to  the  south-west,  and  feed  on 
honey.  They  also  believe  in  an  evil  spirit,  or  devil,  called 
Wcmdongj  or  Metagong. 

They  have  no  definite  idea  concerning  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  After  death,  they  suppose  the 
spirit,  or  goor-de-mUf  is  conveyed  through  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  to  some  distant  land,  in  which  it  then  takes  up  its 
residence.  As  he  is  obliged  to  pass  through  so  much 
water,  the  deceased  person,  as  they  suppose,  is  washed 
white;  hence  they  deem  the  whites  the  returned  spirits  of 
their  ancestors  and  friends.  The  Malays  and  Lascars  are 
also  regarded  as  returned  spirits,  but  on  account  of  their 
bad  conduct  they  have  been  left  black. 
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The  night-bird,  or  cuckoo,  which  the  natires  call  pogd- 
mii,  is  considered  bj  them  as  the  cause  of  boils  and  emp- 
tions,  which  it  produces  by  piercing  them  when  asleep  with 
its  beak.  They  have  also  a  great  dread  of  sharks;  and 
a  fabnlons  aqnatic  monster,  tetmed  waugal,  which  they 
represent  as  having  long  arms,  long  teeth,  and  lal*ge  eyes, 
and  inhabiting  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  is  regarded  with 
similar  emotions.  Certain  ronnd  stones  fotmd  along  the 
coast  they  bdicTe  to  be  the  eggs  of  the  waugalj  and  when 
they  discover  one  of  them  they  always  stop  and  make  a  bed 
for  it  of  leaves;  believing  that  by  thns  treating  them  with 
care  and  veneration,  they  will  be  spared  by  the  monster, 
which  is  said  sometimes  to  devour  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  sorcery  and  enchantment  they  are  firm  believers,  and 
there  are  persons  among  them  who  are  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of  curing  many  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
of  healing  wounds  and  sores,  and  of  dooming  or  devoting 
those  who  (all  under  their  displeasure  to  sudden  death.  If 
a  fire  be  lighted  at  night,  or  stirred  With  a  crooked  stick, 
it  is  thought  that  some  young  child  will  immediately  die. 
It  is  considered  ominous  of  ill  to  bum  the  blood  of  A 
wounded  person;  to  eat  the  flower  of  the  honeysuckle  too 
soon;  or  to  sleep  on  the  spot  where  the  blood  of  a  relative 
has  been  shed,  until  a  victim  has  been  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  shade  of  the  deceased. 

There  are  some  hills,  to  pass  dver  which,  as  they  fan<^, 
is  certain  death.  They  have  quite  a  beautiful  superstition 
in  regard  to  sleep:  when  a  person  is  in  a  slumber,  they  say 
he  is  away  ''  over  the  water;"  meaning  thereby  thai  his 
spirit  or  mind  has  returned  to  the  country  from  which  he 
came  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  nativity.  With  respect  to 
their  own  origin,  they  suppose  that  their  earliest  progeni- 
tors either  sprung  from  emus,  or  were  brought  to  the  count- 
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try  they  now  inhabit  on  the  backs  of  crows.  Of  conception 
they  have  a  singular  idea,  belieying  that  the  infant  is  con- 
veyed into  the  mother's  womb  by  a  secret  and  nnknowii 
agency  from  some  place  across  the  sea. 

In  Hay  1787,  the  first  British  colony  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  proposed  penal  settlement  in  Australia  was  sent 
out  from  England  under  Captain  PhiUip,  the  person 
selected  for  the  office  of  goyemor.  The  expedition  con- 
sisted of  eleyen  yessds,  conyeying,  besides  their  comple- 
ment of  seamen,  two  hundred  marines,  and  seyen  hundred 
and  sey^nty-six  conyicts.  They  first  landed  at  Botany 
Bay;  but  becoming  satisfied  that  the  adjacent  country  was 
barren  and  unpn^table,  the  goyemor  sailed  for  Port  Jack- 
son, and  on  the  26th  of  January  1788,  laid  the  foundation 
of  Sydney,  the  future  capital  of  New  South  Wales. 

For  the  first  twenty-fiye  years  after  its  establishment, 
the  colony  was  nothing  more  than  a  work-house  or  peni- 
tentiary, constructed  on  an  isolated  spot,  in  a  defectiye  and 
costly  manner,  and  altogether  too  remote  from  the  super- 
yision  of  the  Home  Goyemment  Subordinate  settlements 
were  soon  attempted  at  Paramatta  and  Norfolk  Island. 
The  former  was  eyentually  successful,  but  the  latter  failed, 
though  the  attempt  has  been  since  renewed,  under  more 
fiiyourable  auspices,  with  complete  success.  A  number  of 
yoluntary  emigrants  now  arrived,  but  they  were  of  dissolute 
habits,  and,  with  the  discharged  conyicts,  formed  a  popula- 
tion not  yery  well  calculaled  to  build  up  a  new  colony.  At 
length  a  regiment  of  troops  destined  for  service  in  New 
South  Wales,  was  raided  in  England,  and  subsequently 
recruited  from  there.  The  officers'  commissions  were  sold 
to  dissipated  adventurers,  and  the  men  placed  under  their 
command  were  little  better  than  convicts  in  character  and 
habits.  Qovemor  Phillip  had  hitherto  manfully  contended 
against  numerous  difficulties;  but  on  the  arrival  of  this 
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regiment  in  1791,  the  embarrassments  of  his  position  were 
increased  in  a  tenfold  degiree.  The  officers  set  at  defiance 
the  civil  authority,  and  organized  a  separate  fistction;  and 
having  secured  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  Sydney,  they 
encouraged  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  in  that  way  exer- 
cised a  most  pernicious  influence. 

Utterly  despairing  of  accomplishing  any  good  by  remain- 
ing at  his  post,  the  govemor  resigned  his  office  in  1792.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Governor  Hunter  in  1795,  who  founded 
Castlehill,  Bankstown,  and  Windsor.  He,  too,  was  unable 
with  the  powers  at  his  command,  to  repress  the  disorders 
and  excesses  in  the  colony,  which  daily  grew  more  out- 
rageous ;  wherefore  he  also  resigned.  Captain  King  was 
then  appointed  to  succeed  him,  in  1800.  He  likewise  soon 
resigned,  and  was  followed,  in  1806,  by  Captain  Bligh,  who 
first  attempted  to  resist  the  military;  but  a  rebellion  ensu- 
ing, headed  by  Captain  M'Arthur,  he  was  seized  by  the 
insurgents,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Europe.  Governor 
Macquarrio  was  then  sent  out,  in  1810,  and  continued  at 
the  head  of  afiairs  till  1822.  During  his  administration, 
the  refractory  and  turbulent  leaders  of  the  combination  were 
effectilally  put  down,  and  law  and  order  in  great  part  re- 
stored. Settlements  were  established  on  every  side;  roads 
were  constructed  between  the  principal  towns,  and  measures 
taken  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  ensure 
its  continued  advance  in  prosperity.  Under  the  adminis- 
trations of  the  subsequent  gov^ors,  Brisbane,  Darling, 
Bourke,  and  Gipps,  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  in  Australia 
have  grown  more  and  more  promising,  till  now  apparently 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  retard  them  in  their  suo- 
oessful  career. 

The  establishment  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
was  neither  easily  nor  cheaply  effected.  From  1788  to 
1815,  inclusive,  the  expenses  of  the  colony  were  nearly 
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three  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling.  The  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  each  convict,  during  the  same  period,  was 
upwards  of  thirty  pounds,  while  his  earnings  did  not  exceed 
twenty.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  convicts  from  England 
to  the  colony  was  ahout  thirty-seven  pounds  sterling  per 
head,  and  it  was  computed  that  nearly  one-tenth  died  on 
the  passage  out.  Various  propositions  of  reform  in  these 
particulars  were  suggested;  and  after  some  delay,  improve- 
ments were  introduced  into  the  system,  which  secured  the 
better  health  of  the  convicts,  and  greater  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  fiscal  affiurs  of  the  colonies. 

The  increase  of  population,  too,  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  expectations  of  English  legislators,  and  vessels  were 
freighted  with  females,  too  often  of  loose  or  abandoned 
character,  designed  as  wives  for  the  male  convicts.  Of 
course,  every  cargo  was  taken  up  as  soon  as  landed.  All 
were  promptly  secured,  for  better  or  worse,  and  pretty 
surely  the  latter.  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that 
a  career  of  vice  would  have  fitted  them  for  being  chaste 
wives  and  a£fectionate  mothers;  inasmuch  as  personal  vanity 
and  the  rum  and  gin  shops  of  Sydney  were  ready  to  allure 
them  back  to  their  old  habits.  Doubts  have  therefore  been 
entertained  whether  this  step  operated  beneficially  so  fiur 
as  regards  the  morals  of  the  colonists.  Still  there  are  as 
many  arguments  on  one  side  as  the  other.  The  convicts 
were,  no  doubt,  better  contented;  and  some  of  them,  with 
their  wives,  became  thrifty  and  industrious,  and  made  decent 
members  of  society. 

Encouragement  was  also  offered  to  the  emigration  of  per- 
sons of  respectable  character  and  standing.  A  large  tract 
of  land  was  given  gratb  to  every  man  going  to  New  South 
Wales  with  his  family.  After  his  arrival,  he  was  allowed 
as  many  servants  as  he  might  require,  from  among  the  con- 
victs, at  a  very  low  rate  of  wages;  and  he  and  his  ftmily 
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were  Tictoalled  for  six  months,  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment— all  points,  said  Sydney  Smith,  worthy  of  serioos 
attention  to  those  who  were  "  shedding  their  comitry." 

tn  1839  and  1840,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  specnlalaon 
in  the  government  lands  of  Australia,  and  the  sales  in  New 
Sonth  Wales  exceeded,  for  the  two  years,  three  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres.  When  the  reaction  took  place,  a 
general  depression  of  business  followed  $  the  sales  for  1841 
were  less  than  sixteen  thousand  acres;  and  a  check  was 
therefore  given  to  emigration.  The  whole  number  of  emi- 
grants that  arrived  in  the  Australian  colonies  in  1841,  v^as 
38,731;  and  in  1843,  there  were  only  6,740.  Since  that 
time,  however,  business  has  revived;  and  every  year  wit- 
nesses the  arrival  of  great  numbers  of  emigrants,  who 
locate  themselves  on  the  unoccupied  lands,  of  which  there 
are  stOl  immense  tracts,  in  the  interior. 

A  penal  colony  was  established  on  Van  Diemen's  Land 
in  1803,  which  is  subordinate  to  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  lieutenant-governor.  Until 
1813,  it  continued  to  be  merely  a  place  of  transportation 
from  the  mother  colony,  but  since  that  time  it  has  gradu- 
ally taken  the  place  of  the  latter  as  a  penal  settlement,  and 
convicts  are  now  sent  thither  direct  from  England.  This 
settlement,  though  requiring  an  enormous  outlay  for  its 
establishment,  has  advanced  more  rapidly  to  prosperity  than 
New  South  Wales,  and  is  destined  to  become  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  other  settlements  on  the  main  continent,  besides  New 
Sonth  Wales,  were  formed  by  voluntary  emigrants,  and 
not  by  convicts.  The  proximity  of  northern,  or  tropical 
Australia,  to  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  pointed 
it  out  as  a  proper  site  for  a  colony  many  years  ago;  and 
attempts  were  made,  with  that  object  in  view,  as  early  as 
1824.    But  the  difficulties  encountered  led  to  the  abandon- 
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meai  of  the  project,  and  in  1829  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
on  the  Swan  Biver,  at  the  foot  of  the  Darling  range,  now 
known  as  West  Australia,  was  laid,  by  commencing  the 
constmction  of  three  towns — Guilford,  Freemautle,  and 
Perth — the  last  of  which  was  made  the  seat  of  goyemment. 
In  1834,  a  settlement  was  formed  on  Vincent's  Gulf,  called 
South  Australia,  under  the  patronage  of  a  joint-stock  asso- 
ciation constituted  in  England,  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  was  intrusted.  The  association  had 
the  power  of  disposing  of  the  unappropriated  lands  within 
the  colonial  limits,  on  condition  that  the  proceeds  should  be 
devoted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  replacing  the  outlay  incurred 
on  the  original  establishment  of  the  colony,  and  then  to  be 
lipplied  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
further  stipulated,  that  the  colony  should  remain  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Crown — the  governor  ap- 
pointed by  whom  was  also  to  be  the  agent  of  the  company — 
till  the  population  should  reach  fifty  thousand,  when  a  re- 
presentative legislature  might  be  organized.  This  colony 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  prosperity  for  several  years ;  the 
price  of  land  in  March  1836  rose  as  high  as  a  pound  ster- 
ling per  acre;  and  by  the  1st  of  January  1^38,  64,358 
acres  had  been  sold.  But  a  period  of  severe  financial  em- 
barrassment followed.  In  1841,  the  land  sales  amounted 
to  only  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres;  and  in  1842,  there 
were  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants  arrived. 
Still,  this  colony  possesses  many  of  the  elements  of  wealth; 
it  contains  some  of  the  finest  pasture  lands  in  Australia, 
and  there  are  nearly  half  a  million  of  sheep,  many  of  which 
are  merinos,  now  owned  by  its  inhabitants. 

In  1838  a  new  colony  was  established  to  the  south-east 
of  New  South  Wales,  to  which  it  was  annexed,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Port  Philip.  This  settlement  lies  in 
the  region  known  as  Australia  Feliz,  one  of  the  most 
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deligliifal  and  prodactive  tracts  of  the  country,  ai  mkj  be 
inferred  from  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  it  in  all 
Australia.  In  the  course  of  the  previous  year,  it  was 
by  some  means  understood  that  the  French  Government 
were  preparing  an  expedition  to  form  a  settlement  in 
northern  Australia.  They  were  anticipated,  however,  by 
the  English  authorities,  whoj  in  1838,  despatched  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  an  armed  force,  to  establish  a  colony 
and  military  post  at  Port  Essington,  on  the  Coburg  penin- 
sula. The  situation  fixed  upon  for  the  settiement  is  a 
favourable  one  in  a  military  aspect,  and  well  located  for  a 
commercial  emporium,  though  there  is  not  in  its  immediate 
ndghbourhood  a  sufficient  extent  of  soil  for  an  agricultural 
or  pastoral  colony. 

According  to  a  census  taken  in  1841,  the  population 
of  New  South  Wales,  including  Port  Philip,  amounted 
to  87,298  males,  and  43,558  females,  making  in  all 
130,866— double  the  number  seven  years  previous.  In 
this  computation  were  included  26,977  convicts.  The 
population  of  West  Australia  at  that  time  was  supposed 
to  be  about  three  thousand,  and  the  white  settlers  of  the 
two  other  colonies  probably  amounted  to  about  fifteen 
thousand. 

The  executive  power  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
resides  in  a  governor,  who  is  assisted,  by  a  council  consist- 
ing of  the  highest  officers  of  government  He  also  shares 
the  legislative  power  with  a  council,  composed  of  private 
individuals  appointed  from  among  the  principal  settiers 
and  merchants,  and  persons  elected  as  representatives  by 
the  people,  constituting  altogether  a  sort  of  colonial 
assembly.  Both  councils  are  appointed  by  the  king. 
Every  new  law  is  proposed  by  the  governor,  who,  after 
submitting  it  to  the  chief-justice,  to  obtun  his  opinion 
whether  or  not  it  contiuns  anything  contrary  to  the  law  of 
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England,  lays  it  before  the  legislative  assembly.  If  they 
approve  of  the  bill,  it  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Home 
Government,  and  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  within 
six  months.  The  sovereign  may  interpose  his  or  her 
veto,  at  any  time  within  three  years.  This  tedious  process 
of  legislation  has  naturally  created  discontent,  and  elicited 
frequent  murmurs  among  a  people  unusually  firm  in  their 
loyalty,  and  devoted  in  their  attachment  to  the  ^'&st- 
anchored  isle."  They  are  now  making  strenuous  exer- 
tions to  obtain  a  colonial  Parliament,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
their  wishes  will  be  regarded ;  for  when  we  consider  the 
immense  distance,  about  twelve  thousand  miles,  that 
separates  them  from  the  Home  Oovemment,  it  seems  as 
unjust  as  it  is  absurd  to  continue  their  present  state  of 
dependence  on  a  power  so  remote. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  chief- 
justice,  and  two  assistant-judges,  who  try  all  cases,  both 
criminal  and  civiL  In  criminal  actions,  which  mostly 
arise  among  the  convicts,  a  jury,  consisting  of  seven  naval 
and  military  officers,  selected  by  the  governor,  is  associated 
with  one  of  the  judges.  The  party  on  trial  has  the  right 
of  challenge,  however,  and  the  judge  decides  all  questions 
that  may  arise  in  relation  thereto.  Civil  causes  are  tried 
before  one  of  the  judges,  and  two  assessors,  who  must  be 
magistrates  of  the  colony,  unless  the  parties  mutually 
consent  to  have  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  when  the  proceed- 
ings are  conducted  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  English  courts.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  governor  m  all 
cases  where  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeds  five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  where  a  judgment  has  been  reversed,  or  the 
amount  in  litigation  exceeds  two  thousand  pounds,  to  the 
king  in  counciL 

Similar  powers  are  possessed  by  the  execuUve  officers  in 
the  other  colonies,  and  the  legislative  and  judicial  depart- 
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ments  are  constiiated  in  like  maimer,  and  ezerciBe  tbeir 
fonciions  in  nearly  tbe  same  way. 

An  Englishman  may  well  be  pardoned  for  being  proud 
of  these  eolonial  establishments  of  his  conntry.  They  are 
stnpendons  monmnonts,  more  enduring  than  marble  or 
brass,  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  his  native  land.  The 
penal  settlements,  founded  at  such  an  enormous  outlay, 
afford  unmistakeable  evidences  of  her  wealth;  and  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  colonists  declares,  in  eloquent 
terms,  the  all-conquering  industry  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance of  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  There  is  in  all 
this  itauch  to  excite  feeling^  of  pride,  and  he  who  manifests 
them  does  but  justice  to  the  nature  God  had  planted  within 
him.    . 

Colonial  life  is  the  same  in  Australia  as  in  the  other 
possessions  of  England  of  a  similar  character.  In  ttie 
towns  situate  in  those  colonies  which  are  not  penal,  there 
are  no  peculiarities  observable  that  sceni  to  require  par- 
ticular mention;  and  were  it  not  for  the  pWuienco  of  the 
convicts,  the  same  might  be  said  of  those  in  the  penal 
settlements.  At  Sydney,  and  other  places  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  government  officers  and  the  wealthier  inhabit- 
ants who  have  never  been  convicts  constitute  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  are  called  exdusionists ;  the  commonalty  is 
composed  of  the  liberated  convicts,  or  emandpationists ; 
and  lowest  in  the  scale  are  th6  convicts  themselves,  on 
whom  rests  heavily  the  ban  of  social  outlawry.  Each 
class  looks  with  contempt  on  that  beneath  it;  and  feach, 
in  turn,  although  there  may  he  some  little  friendliness  of 
feeling  between  the  emancipationists  and  convict^  regard 
with  hatred  that  which  is  placed  above  it.  The  aristocracy 
are  as  exdusive  in  the  bestowal  of  their  favour  and  pre- 
ference as  the  lady  patronesses  of  Almack's;  and  the 
liberated  convicts  and  thdr  ^Junilies  are  not  admitted  into 
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tt^eir  Bopiely,  ey^  tbongli  the  we^tb  of  CroMUf  may  \if^ 
theirs — the  sins  of  the  ^^ther^  being  litemllj  yiaited  m 
tbe  children,  even  to  the  third  i^  foiirt)i  geperadons.  The 
oative-bom  son9  And  daughters  of  the  emancipationists,  tpo^ 
«p  very  reluQtl^lt  tp  associate  with,  or  marry,  liberated 
(^pnvicta. 

In  the  interior  ^ere  is,  pf  necessity,  a  more  intimate 
fiisioQ  of  the  mixed  chisse9  composing  the  society,  and 
(consequently  the  prejudice  of  ca9te  is  not  so  great  nof  so 
strongly  m^M^l^edr  The  Australian  fimner,  or  grazier, 
reqembjes  his  prototype  in  the  old  country,  and  grumbles 
aa  ince9W^tly  pyer  bis  glass  of  poor  gin  or  rum  about 
the  bad  weather,  the  bad  crops,  and  the  bad  govemmeut, 
as  does  the  other  over  his  pot  of  brown  stout  or  bumn^ing 
ale. 

])aUB,  fetes,  and  diimer-parties,  are,  of  opnrse,  of  fre- 
quent Qocurreaoe  at  Sydney  and  the  other  large  towns.  AU 
those  who  possess  the  necessary  means  ape  the  manners  qI 
3ond  Street;  and  the  BEwhions  are  mere  copies,  with  an 
interval  of  twelve  months,  of  those  of  the  Rue  St  Honore 
and  Piccadilly.  Some  articles  of  dress,  however,  are  more 
in  accordance  with  tropical  fiishions;  and  broad-lea^ 
Panama  bats,  and  white  linen  jackets  and  trousers,  are 
eommonly  worn  in  warm  weather. 

A  most  commendable  interest  is  manifested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools,  colleges,  and  literary  and  benevolent 
societies ;  and  government  has  liberally  extended  to  them 
her  fostering  care  and  patronage.  As  early  as  1817, 
pne*dghth  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony  was  set  apcurt  fpr 
educational  purposes.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  also 
given  to  female  orphan  schools,  and  a  portion,  consisting 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres,  allotted  to  each  orphan.  Schools 
were  likewise  founded  for  the  civilization  and  education  of 
the  natives,  and  funds  proyided  for  sending  missionaries 
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(Unon^  tlieiD.  In  1838  ihe  number  of  scholard  aUendinj; 
the  poblio  schools  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  to  the  support  of 
which  government  oontribated  above  twelve  thonsand 
pounds,  was  nearly  four  thonsand;  and  there  were  np* 
wards  of  eighteen  hnndred  scholars  attending  private 
schools.  There  were  also  three  collegiate  institntions, 
which  were  well  attended;  Eling's  School  at  Paramatta, 
and  Sydney  College  and  Australian  College,  at  Sydney. 

In  the  towns,  the  mode  of  building  is  similar  to  that  wit- 
nessed in  European  and  American  cities,  except  that  every- 
thing looks  much  fresher  and  newer  than  in  the  antiquated 
cajntals  of  the  old  world.  Some  of  the  cottages,  or  country 
seats,  are  very  neat  and  attractive,  particularly  when  embo- 
somed amid  the  luxuriant  foliage  with  which  they  are  often 
surrounded.  "They  are  usually  of  one  storey,  constructed 
either  of  stone  or  wood,  and  have  high  sloping  roofs,  attic 
rooms  and  dormer  windows,  with  a  porUco  in  front,  and 
sometimes  in  the  rear,  and  are  flanked  by  wings  whose 
roofs  descend  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  main  building. 
The  dwellings  of  the  settlers  are  rude  buildings,  consislang 
of  slabs  driven  into  the  ground,  or  attached  to  frames,  with 
puncheon  floors,  roofs  of  straw  thatch  or  bark,  glazed  win- 
dows, perhaps,  and  chimneys  of  stone  or  mud,  erected  on 
the  outside,  after  the  Dutch  fashion.  Occasionally  a  little 
more  taste  will  bo  exhibited,  and  balconies  may  be  seen 
running  along  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  supported  by  rough 
trunks  of  trees,  and  decorated  by  vbes  and  creepers.  In 
the  adjoining  gardens,  too,  there  will  most  likely  be  trel- 
lises made  of  rough  slats  or  twigs,  covered  with  climbing 
plants,  the  fragrance  of  whose  blossoms  load  the  air  with 
perfume. 

Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  misery,  wretch- 
edness, and  depravity  of  the  convicts  in  New  South  Waled 
'  and  Van  Diemcn's  Land.    Some  of  these  accounts  have, 
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no  doubti  been  somewhat  too  highly  coloured;  but  the  im'> 
yamiahed  truth  possesses  dark  and  repulsive  features  in 
abundance.  Vice  and  licentiousness,  in  every  form  and 
shape,  may  be  witnessed  among  the  convicts  in  the  penal 
settlements;  and  with  these  odious  characteristics,  drunken- 
ness of  the  most  bestial  character  pretty  surely  goes  band 
in  hand. 

Criminals  of  the  worst  description  are  either  confined  in 
prisons,  or  sent  to  the  penitentiary  on  Norfolk  Island.  The 
mode  of  discipline  practised  here  is  what  is  called  the  social 
system;  the  convict  is  first  placed  in  solitary  confinement 
fer  a  certain  time,  and  then  put  to  hard  labour,  in  company 
with  his  fellows.  During  the  latter  period,  he  is  supplied 
with  books,  and  allowed  numerous  privileges  and  lecrea- 
tions,  which,  unless  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  influ- 
ences, are  calculated  to  bring  him  back  to  a  correct  way  of 
life.  All  the  public  work  in  Sydney  and  other  towns  in 
New  South  Wales  is  performed  by  convicts,  and  a  strong 
body  of  mounted  police,  and  a  large  military  ferce,  are 
required  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  They  are  driven 
through  the  streets  in  gangs,  accompanied  by  guards  and 
sentinels,  and  work  chamed  together  in  pairs.  Their  dress 
consists  of  a  coarse  canvass  jacket  and  trousers,  of  a  pecu- 
liar feshion,  with  f^  chain-gang"  conspicuously  marked  on 
the  back  of  the  former,  and  a  jockey  cap. 

Those  convicts  whose  crimes  are  of  an  inferior  grade,  are 
assigned  to  the  settlers,  on  their  application,  who  put  them 
to  such  labour  as  they  please,  and  are  at  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance  alone.  Those  who  behave  well  fer, 
perhaps,  half  their  term,  often  have  their  sentences  miti- 
gated, and  are  fumbhed  with  tickets  of  leave.  They  are 
then  called  ticket-of-leave  men,  and  are  allowed  to  hire 
themselves  out,  their  employers  engaging  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  their  conduct    Most  of  the  female  convicts  are' 
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aUo  assigned,  and  the  refractory  and  turbulent  ones  are 
tent  to  the  factory  at  Paramatta,  where  they  are  employed 
in  making  clothing,  picking  oakum,  and  plaiting  straw. 

Sometimes  a  convict  takes  to  the  bush,  as  it  is  termed ; 
that  is,  makes  his  escape  to  the  woods  in  the  interior,  where 
he  leads  a  roving,  depradatory  life,  and  is  called  a  bush- 
ranger. The  natives  generally  stand  in  great  awe  of  the 
fugitive  convicts,  who  terrify  them  by  feigning  to  be  *'  native 
devils;''  yet  they  frequently  render  important  services  to 
the  government  officers  in  recapturing  them. 

Recently,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  importunities  of 
the  free  settlers,  New  South  Wales  has  been  discontinued 
as  a  penal  colony,  and  Chatham  Island,  in  43®  52'  southern 
latitude,  and  longitude  179®  14'  W.,  has  been  selected  as  a 
convict  settlement  The  foregoing  remarks,  therefore,  will 
be  taken  as  applying  to  the  former  condition  of  the  convicts, 
except  as  to  those  who  are  still  left  thete  to  serve  out  their 
terms  of  service.  Since  this  change  was  made,  and  no  more 
convicts  are  sent  to  the  colony,  those  who  had  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  such  as  they  needed  for  servants, 
have  been  forced  to  employ  free  labourers,  at  an  average 
rate  of  thirty  pounds  sterling  per  year,  in  addition  to  rations. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  some  considerable 
inconvenience  should  be  at  first  felt;  but  the  colony  has 
already  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  is  steadily  pursuing 
her  career  of  prosperity. 

A  few,  and  but  a  few,  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
number  of  convicts,  become  good  citizens.  Many  of  them 
engage  in  trade,  and  amass  great  wealth.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  shopkeepers  in  Sydney  are  liberated  convicts ; 
and  ticket-of-leave  men  often  follow  similar  pursuits,  with 
the  consent  and  patronage  of  their  nominal  employers. 

Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  has  long  been  asso- 
•dated  in  idea  with  New  Holland,  and  ij^  should  be  mentioned 
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in  oonneciioii  therewith.  Thin  island  wai  originally  dia* 
ooYored  in  1642,  by  the  Dutch  navigator,  Tasman;  bat  it 
received  the  name  of  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  which  is  now 
justly  giving  place  to  that  in  honour  of  its  first  discoverer, 
after  a  governor  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  was  visited, 
and  partially  explored,  by  Cook,  Furneauz,  and  other 
navigators,  but  was  not  known  to  be  an  island  till  1798, 
when  Bass  sailed  through  the  straits  to  which  hb  name  has 
been  given. 

The  island  is  shaped  like  a  heart,  and  lies  between  lati- 
tude AV  20'  and  43""  40'  S.,  and  longitude  144<»  40'  and  148^ 
20'  E.  It  contains  about  twenty-seven  thousand  square 
miles.  The  population,  in  1838,  numbered  45,846,  of 
whom  18,138  were  convicts.  What  has  been  previously 
said  in  regard  to  the  free  colonists  and  convicts  of  New 
South  Wales  will  apply,  with  some  trifling  and  unimpor- 
tant exceptions,  to  those  of  Tasmania. 

Geological  appearances  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  island,  and  the  main  continent  of  Australia,  were 
once  united,  though  they  are  now  separated  by  a  deep  sea, 
averaging  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  width.  Tasmania 
is  much  smaller,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  there  is  scarcely 
room  £3r  the  same  variety  of  scenery  observed  in  Australia; 
yet  its  outlines,  form,  and  appearance,  are  very  different 
The  shores  are  bolder  and  more  picturesque;  and  the 
mountains  rise,  not  in  continuous  ranges,  as  on  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  but  in  isolated  peaks,  often  abruptly,  to 
the  height  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet,  their  rough 
sides  deeply  indented  with  furrows,  and  the  jutting  crags, 
and  tall  cliffs  of  basalt,  on  their  doud-capt  summits,  frown- 
ing gloomily  on  the  valleys  at  their  feet.  The  sur&ce  of 
the  country  is  broken  and  uneven,  consisting  of  elevated 
table  lands  and  fertile  valleys,  disposed  alternately,  most 
of  which  are  fit  either  for  cultivation  or  pasturage.    Sand- 
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MoABi  liibesioiie,  and  basalt,  Are  Uie  prindpal  rocks*  Otel^ 
copper,  lead,  ainc,  and  manganese,  exist;  and  iron  6re  ha^ 
been  obtained,  yielding  eighty  per  cent  of  metal,  in  consi-* 
derable  quantities.  The  upper  soil  is  a  rich  vegetable 
mould,  or  sandy,  or  argillaceous.  A  large  portion  of  the 
island  is  adapted  to  cultivation.  There  are  immense  tracts 
of  the  finest  land  lying  along  the  coast;  and  in  the  interior 
there  are  extensive  reaches  of  prairie,  covered  with  thrifty 
herba^fe,  and  already  fitted  by  Nature  for  the  plotigL 

Lands  were  at  first  granted  to  the  voluntary  settlers^ 
the  average  price  per  acre  tagging  from  five  to  six  bhillin^ 
English  currciicy.  Subsequently  they  were  sold  at  auction^ 
Great  quantities  were  thu^  disposed  o^  yet  it  is  estimated 
that  there  Are  fully  eleven  millions  of  acres  on  the  islAnd 
still  ungranted. 

Europeans  are  much  sooner  aCclimAtized  in  Tasmania 
than  in  New  South  Wales.  The  climate  is  more  healthy, 
and  ihe  changes  of  temperature  more  regular  in  their  recnf' 
rencej  happily,  too,  the  extremes  of  drought  and  floods  so 
cdminon  in  Atistralia)  are  not  witnessed  here.  The  winters 
are  colder,  and  the  summers  more  mild,  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney. 

Vegetation  is  niuch  the  sam6  a6  in  Southern  Attsti^ia. 
The  sani6  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  with  few  ext^ptiOnS. 
ai*e  found  in  tolerable  profusion.  The  most  Valtiable 
timber  ttees  are  the  Huoti  and  Adventure  bay  pines,  and 
the  black  Wood,  which  last  is  peculiar  to  th6  island. 
Apples,  currants,  plums,  and  gooseberries,  attain  matdrity, 
but  the  peaches  and  gt*apes  are  quite  ihferior.  Citrdns, 
Oranges,  and  pomegranates^  are  not  raised.  Agriculture  is 
yet  in  a  backward  state,  rather  oh  account  of  the  improper 
or  deficient  culture,  than  the  inferiority  of  the  soiL  The 
latter  is  probably  better  calculAted  for  grAziiig  than  ch>p- 
puig,  and  the  climate  is  altogether  too  cold  for  maize.  Wool 
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ifl  the  staple  product  of  the  colony,  and  the  amount  sheared 
is  said  to  double  every  ten  years.  The  stock  of  horses 
and  cattle  is  also  very  large,  and  goats  are  now  nu- 
merous. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  likewise  similar  to  that  of  Austra- 
lia. Kangaroos  are  more  abundant,  however ;  but  there  is 
no  native  dog.  Still  his  place  is  well  filled  by  the  forester, 
a  species  of  panther,  which  commits  great  havoc  among  the 
sheep.  All  the  di£ferent  genera  of  the  marsupialia  are 
found,  and  there  are  two  species  of  dasyuri  peculiar  to  the 
bland;  these  are  the  dog-fiBused  dasyurus,  and  the  dasyurus 
ursinus.  The  former  resembles  an  ill-made  dog,  but  is 
marked  with  stripes  like  the  zebra.  The  latter  is  an  ugly 
and  disgusting  animal  in  appearance,  whence  the  colonists 
have  called  him  the  ^^  devO." 

Numerous  excellent  harbours  are  furnished  by  the  fre- 
quent indentations  of  the  coast,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  there  are  some  of  the  finest  roadsteads  in  the  world. 
The  two  principal  streams  are  the  Derwent  and  the  Tamar. 
The  latter  is  formed  by  the  North  £sk  and  the  South  Esk* 
All  these  rivers  rise  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  The 
Derwent  pursues  a  south-easterly  course,  and  the  others 
run  to  the  north. ,  The  harbour,  or  roadstead,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Derwent  is  forty-three  miles  in  length.  It  is  com- 
pletely land-locked,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  two  to  eight 
miles;  the  water  b  from  thirty  to  forty  fathoms  deep,  and 
good  anchorage  is  afforded  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class, 
twenty- three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river;  vessels 
of  fifty  tons  burthen  can  proceed  twenty  miles  higher  up, 
where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  an  abrupt  ridge  of 
rocks.  The  Tamar,  which,  perhaps,  should  more  properly 
be  considered  as  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  is  navigable  fur  vessels 
of  three  hundred  tons  burden,  forty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
There  is  a  dangerous  bar,  however,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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riyer,  and  (be  passage  up,  unless  aided  by  steam,  is  rattier 
intricate. 

There  are  several  lakes  of  large  size  in  the  interior;  one 
of  which,  near  ihe  centre  of  the  island,  is  said  to  be  abont 
sixty  miles  in  drcnmference,  to  abound  with  fine  fish,  and 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  profusion  of  tall  funereal  pines,  and 
cedars,  and  eucalypti,  whose  dark  and  gloomy  shadows  are 
reflected  in  its  clear  still  waters.  Profound  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  dismal  wailings  of  the  forester,  or  the  shrill 
ones  of  the  wild-fowl  that  flit  slowly  over  the  solitary  scene, 
reigns  everywhere  around. 

Nominally,  the  government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  id 
subordinate  to  that  of  New  South  Wales;  but,  in  fisKst,  the 
local  government  is  administered,  independent  of  the  parent 
colony,  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  councils.  The  former  is  com- 
posed of  the  lieutenant-governor,  chief  justice,  colonial 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  the  officer  commandmg  the  fbroes 
on  the  island;  and  the  latter  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  council,  ex  officio^  and  ten  or  fifteen  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  sovereign.  Special  acts  may  be  passed 
by  the  governor  and  council;  but  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  are 
supreme.  In  other  respects,  the  civil  affairs  of  the  colony 
are  administered  in  a  similar  manner  with  those  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  administration  of  justice,  and  the  mode 
of  discipline  adopted  with  the  convicts,  are  also  similar. 

The  public  revenue,  mainly  derived  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  amounted,  in  1840,  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  dghty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  its  annual 
increase  being  about  forty  per  cent  The  annual  expendi- 
ture, including  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  public  schools,  fell  a  little  short 
of  that  amount 
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In  1888|  the  number  of  natires  on  the  island  was  only 
one  hundred  and  tliirty.  The  aboriginal  race  had  been 
gradually  disappearing;  but  frequent  bloody  encounters 
baying  taken  place  between  the  few  that  were  still  left  and 
the  settlers,  they  were  nearly  all  caught  and  sent  to  Flin- 
ders' Island,  in  Bass'  Straits,  where  they  are  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  colonial  government.  They  are  pro- 
bably an  off-shoot  of  the  Papuan  race  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  degrada- 
tion, being  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of  civilization, 
and  seeming  almost  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  Chrbtianize  their  hearts. 
Their  habits,  modes  of  life,  and  superstitions,  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Australians. 

Hobarton,  or  Hobart  Town,  on  the  south-east,  and  Laun- 
ceston,  on  the  northern  shore,  are  the  only  important  towns 
on  the  bland.  The  former  b  the  seat  of  government,  and 
b  situated  on  the  Derwent,  about  twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Its  fine  harbour,  which  has  been  described,  affords 
it  great  commercial  advantages,  and  it  b  rapidly  increasing 
in  wealth,  population,  and  importance.  In  1838  its  tonnage 
already  amounted  to  6079  tons;  and  the  number  of  its  iQ- 
babitants  was  14,882,  above  thirty-five  hundred  of  whom 
were  convicts.  Its  position  b  highly  picturesque.  It  lies 
on  the  declivities  of  two  hills,  sloping  gently  upwards,  on 
either  hand,  from  the  valley  of  a  small  stream  that  inter- 
sects them,  and  is  surrounded  by  delightful  villas  and 
country  residences,  tastefully  dbposed  amid  groves,  and 
orchards,  and  gardens,  of  surpassing  luxuriance  and  beauty. 
Jn  the  rear  of  the  town,  on  the  west,  tower  up  the  rough 
and  rocky  waUs  and  the  battlemented  heights  of  Table 
Mountain,  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.    It  b  regularly  and  neatly 
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Im&t,  and  possteses  amofag  its  an^hitectnral  attractions  H 
spacions  and  handsome  government  house,  a  pretty  chnrch 
constrocted  of  brick,  and  a  jail.  It  has  also  a  large  Imd 
convenient  quay,  at  which  vessels  of  the  he&viest  barddn 
can  load  or  onload. 

Lannceston  lies  on  the  Tamar,  libont  forty  miles  from  ItA 
month,  and,  in  1838,  contained  About  six  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  pleasantly  and  agreeably  situated,  and  is  laid 
out  with  uniformity  and  tegnlarity.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  of  two  storeys  itk  height,  and  it  contiuns  some  very  good 
public  buildings.  Qeorgetown^  at  the  ihotith  of  the  Tamai'i 
is  a  pretty  little  village,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Laun*' 
cestoh  resort  for  sea-bathing,  and  to  ei\joy  the  fine  bteezes^ 

Sydney,  however,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of 
New  South  Wales,  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  Australian  tolo* 
nies,  and  the  commerdal  entrepot  and  emporiuih  of  all  the 
settlements  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  likewise  a  favourite  |>lace 
of  resort  of  the  Whalerd  that  frequent  the  ^'middle  ground" 
between  New  Zealand  and  Austl*aliil,  to  refit  or  to  obtain 
Supplies.  This  town  contained  a  population  Of  about  thir^ 
thousand  in  1841,  including  upwards  of  two  thousand  Oon^ 
victs,  and  has  increased  With  considerable  rapidity  sinOO 
that  tinie.  It  occupied  two  hilly  necks  of  land,  bounding'^ 
oft  the  east  and  West,  a  cove  on  the  south  side  of  Port 
Jackson,  and  a  broad  esttent  of  intervld  ground  lying  h6* 
tween  them.  In  the  old  town,  called  <*The  Rocks/'  oOdu^ 
pying  the  eastern  peninsula,  the  streets  are  nah!t>w  and 
irregular,  lined  with  grog  shops  and  brothds,  and  ^erjr^ 
where  presenting  scenes  of  vice  and  depravity^  painful  to 
the  sight,  and  that  sicken  the  heart  The  new  town^ 
separated  front  the  formeif  by  George  Street|  the  principal 
thoroughfilre,  and  lying  on  the  left  bid^  of  the  cove,  and 
towards  the  south  part  Of  the  interval,  is  laid  out  more  uni^ 
formly,  and  contains  many  handsome  dwellings,  riting  ill 
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succeBsive  terraces^  and  agreeably  adorned  with  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  Australian  forest  trees. 

The  old  town,  though  the  best  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  wharfs  and  warehouses,  is  occupied,  in  great  part,  by  the 
government  domain.  The  government  house  is  a  new 
building,  standing  near  the  road  leading  to  the  south  head 
of  Port  Jackson,  and  having  in  its  front  a  fine  range  of 
English  oaks  and  Cape  pines,  where  the  inhabitants  usually 
go  for  a  drive  or  promenade.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  the  barracks,  occupying  one  side  of  the  principal  square; 
the  convict  hospital,  a  spacious  stone  building,  with  open 
verandas ;  the  military  hospital ;  the  convict  barracks ;  the 
court-house,  jail,  and  custom-house.  There  are  some  fine 
ecclesiastical  edifices;  among  them,  two  Episcopal  churches, 
a  Boman  Catholic  cathedral  built  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  several  chapels  belonging  to  various  dissenting  de- 
nominations. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  a  light  drab-coloured 
sandstone,  or  of  red  brick ;  and  many  of  the  private  resi- 
dences are  only  one  storey  in  height,  and  almost  concealed 
by  the  masses  of  dark  foliage  in  the  surrounding  gardens. 
House  rent  is  high.  Building  land  on  George  Street  has 
been  sold  for  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  There  are 
extensive  auction  rooms  and  commercial  establishments  in 
the  town;  hoteb  and  inns  in  abundance;  a  number  of  steam 
mills ;  and  a  good  theatre.  As  the  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydney  is  so  sandy,  and  as  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  springs,  the  inhabitants  suffered  under  great  disadvantage 
in  former  years,  firom  the  want  of  water  during  the  long 
droughts.  In  order  to  remedy  thb  evil,  and  to  provide  for 
a  permanent  supply.  Governor  Gipps  adopted  the  expedient 
of  damming  up  all  the  small  water-courses,  and  then  dis- 
tributing the  water,  when  required,  firom  these  reservoirs, 
through  the  town. 
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Banking  is,  perhaps,  Uie  chief  business  carried  oii  in 
Sydney.  There  have  been  several  joint-stock  associations 
established,  the  oldest  of  which,  cidled  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales,  was  founded  in  1816.  A  savings  bank  has 
likewise  been  founded,  and  auction,  insurance,  gas,  and 
steam  companies  formed. 

Among  the  literary  institutions  are  the  Australian  College 
and  the  Sydney  College ;  a  normal  institution ;  several  de- 
nominational schools;  and  numerous  boarding-schools,  and 
private  seminaries  of  learning.  There  are  a  number  of 
newspapers  published  in  Sydney,  which  are  conducted  with 
some  ability ;  but  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  a  subject 
of  universal  complaint.  Every  facility  for  the  printing  and 
publication  of  books  is  afforded  here,  and  those  which  have 
appeared  are  decidedly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  skill  of 
those  concerned  with  their  issue.  A  museum,  rich  in  Aus- 
tralian curiosities,  and  a  botanical  garden,  occupying  a  part 
of  the  public  grounds  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  complete 
the  list  of  attractions. 

Paramatta,  fifteen  miles  above  Sydney,  and  one  below  the 
head  of  steam  navigation  on  Paramatta  River,  is  a  small 
town,  built  in  a  straggling  manner,  but  containing  many 
fine  country  residences.  Among  its  public  buildings  are 
the  government  house,  which  the  governor  occupies  during 
the  summer  months,  the  female  penitentiary  or  factory,  the 
barracks,  the  court-house,  and  several  churches.  Most  of 
these  edifices  are  constructed  of  stone.  Woolongong,  the 
principal  port  in  the  Illawarra  district — ^which  has  a  good 
artificial  harbour  formed  by  a  massive  stone  breakwater,  the 
material  for  the  construction  of  which  was  taken  from  the 
basin  it  protects — and  Bathurst,  beyond  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, on  the  River  Macquarrie,  are  the  only  other  important 
towns  in  New  South  Wales. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  lies  on  the  east 
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ride  pf  ih^  Qvlf  of  &U  Vinoeai.  Its  construetiou  was  com- 
ipenoei  in  1887,  and  in  1841  it  contained  about  six  hun- 
dred bouses, and fi>9r thousand  inhabitants.  It  basabank, 
with  an  extensive  drcuUtion,  and  dealing  in  exohange  on 
]Suirope,  India,  and  Cape  Town.  It  has  also  two  news- 
papers, and  is  quite  a  thriving  business  place.  Port  Lincoln, 
founded  in  1888,  on  the  west  side  of  Spencer's  Gul^  is  said 
to  possess  still  better  natural  advantages,  and  to  be  inoreas*- 
ing  with  equal,  if  not  greater  rapidity.  Perth,  on  Swan 
River,  and  Albany,  on  the  southern  coast,  in  West  Aus- 
tralia, are  small  towns ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Victoria,  in 
North  Australia. 

The  commerce  of  the  Australian  colonies  has  made  won-* 
derful  strides.  Nine-tenths  of  the  trade  is  probably  carried 
on  through  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales.  The  imports 
into  this  colony,  principally  consisting  of  liquor,  grain,  pro- 
visions, and  mann&ctured  goods,  amounted  to  above  two  and 
a  half  million  pounds  sterling  in  the  year  1840,  The  exports 
for  the  same  year  fell  a  little  short  of  two  millions.  Wool 
is  the  great  article  of  export :  the  amount  sent  out  of  the 
country  in  1840  was  7,668,960  pounds,  valued  at  fifteen 
pence,  sterling  currency,  per  pound.  Next  in  importance 
is  oil ;  about  two  thousand  tons  of  sperm,  valued  at  eighty- 
five  pounds  per  ton,  and  over  four  thousand  of  black  whale 
oil,  valued  at  eighteen  pounds  per  ton,  were  exported  in  the 
same  year.  Thare  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  whale 
bone,  worth  one  hundred  pounds  per  ton,  also  exported. 
The  exports  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  amounted,  in  1840,  to 
nearly  one  million  pounds  sterling,  of  which  wool  was  the 
principal  article ;  and  the  imports  exceeded  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Timber  is  also  an  important 
article  of  export,  particularly  to  the  mother  country,  firom 
all  her  Australian  possessions,  though  of  less  pecuniary 
value  than  the  others  which  have  been  mentioned. 
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But  litde  attention  has,  so  far,  been  paid  to  mann&ctores; 
and  tlie  enterprise  and  indnstry  of  the  population  are  dis- 
played more  prominently  in  their  pastoral  and  agrieoltoral 
pursuits.  Water  power  is  scarce,  and  not  very  permanent 
where  it  can  be  obtained.  As  a  substitute,  steam  has  been 
introduced  in  Sydney  and  other  towns.  Flour  and  saw- 
mills, the  machinery  of  which  is  propelled  hy  thb  agent, 
have  been  constructed  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  saw- 
mills, large  quantities  of  timber  are  prepared  for  exporta- 
tion. Red  and  white  wines,  resembling  hock  and  daret, 
are  manufactured  to  some  extent,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  is  constantly  growing  in  favour.  There  are  extensive 
saltworks  at  Nowington,  near  Paramatta,  where  the  water 
is  drawn  from  the  river  into  ponds,  and  the  salt  obtained  by 
evi^ration.  Salt  may  likewise  be  procured  from  many  of 
the  springs  and  streams  in  the  interior;  and  in  the  low 
places  impregnated  with  this  substance,  it  is  sometimes  only 
necessary  to  cut  a  small  hole,  or  tank,  in  the  grounds  when 
a  convenient  pickling  pan  is  at  once  furnished. 
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Deptrtore  from  Sydney — Antirctio  Expedition— Mtcqnarrie  Idtnd^ 
Diflcorerj  of  the  Antarctic  Continent — Return  of  the  Etqnadron — Dis- 
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Boe8*8  Voyigcs  Volcanic  Monntaina — Omlae  of  the  Pagoda— Besolta 
of  the  diffarent  Expeditiona — Snppoaed  Qeological  Stmotare  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent — loeherga — ^Anrora  Australia — ^Vegetable  and 
Animal  life — Bendesrona  of  the  American  Stjnadron  at  the  Baj  of 


Thb  American  Exploring  Squadron  was  detained  at  Sydney 
for  a  long  time,  in  making  the  necessary  repidrs,  and  com- 
pleting the  outfits  requisite  for  the  service  of  the  vesseb  in 
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the  high  southern  ktitudes  whither  they  were  hound.  And 
even  when  orders  were  finally  issued  to  get  ready  for  sea, 
much  reinamed  undone  that  might  have  promoted  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  crews,  and  rendered  the  expedition  more 
productive  in  results.  In  truth,  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  squadron  were  not  originally  calculated  for  a  cruise  in 
the  Antarctic  regions,  and  they  were  not  strong  enough  of 
build,  nor  sufficiently  fortified,  to  make  their  way  in  safety 
through  the  ice-packs  which  they  were  expected  to  encounter. 
They  were  poorly  supplied,  too,  with  anti-scorbutics,  and 
other  necessaries  and  conveniences,  the  want  of  which  was 
seriously  felt  during  the  whole  voyage.  The  officers  in 
command  were  well  aware  of  the  deficiency  in  their  prepara- 
tions, yet  the  season  was  now  far  advanced ;  from  one  canse 
or  another  they  had  been  behind  time  ever  since  they  left 
home*;  and  further  delay,  at  this  juncture,  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  Wisely,  therefore,  and  from  the  most  com- 
mendable motives,  they  determined  that  no  trifling  difficul- 
ties or  embarrassments  should  balk  them  in  the  execution  of 
the  enterprise  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 

All  the  preparations  that  were  possible  having  been  made, 
sails  were  set  and  anchors  hovo  up,  and  on  the  26th  of 
December  the  entire  squadron  stood  out  to  sea.  The  scien- 
tific corps  were  left  at  Sydney,  with  orders,  after  completing 
their  researches  in  New  South  Wales,  to  proceed  to  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  in  New  Zealand,  which  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  rendezvous  for  the  squadron  on  their  return  from  the 
Antarctic* 

*  Before  tiie  deperture  of  the  squidroii  from  Sydney,  the  scientifie 
oorpe  requested  permiiaion  of  Captain  Wilkea  to  charter  a  smaO  yessel, 
in  which,  during  hig  ahaence,  they  might  siiryey  and  examine  some  of 
tl^e  interesting  and  important  islands  in  the  yicinity.  For  some  reason, 
which,  as  the  commander  Tonchsafed  no  explanation,  seems  to  haye  been 
both  arbitrarily  and  unwisely  adopted,  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  oom- 
mmication. 
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For  sereral  days  after  leaying  Sydnej,  the  wisather  wU 
▼eiy  fine ;  the  sea  was  remarkably  phosphorescent ;  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  ndld;  and  the  favouring  wind, 
that  came  in  gentle  pu£b,  and  distended  the  bellying  sails 
just  enough  to  display  the  beauty  of  their  graceful  outlines,' 
seemed  to  speak  of  a  softer  and  balmier  atmosphere  than 
that  of  the  bleak  and  froseki  solitude  to  which,  the  vessels 
were  rapidly  hurrying,  like  birds  on  the  wing.  Availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  all  hands  on 
board  were  actively  employed  in  building  hurricane  houses 
around  the  hatches,  and  calking  and  chinsing  the  seams  and 
openings,  so  as  to  keep  the  cabins  warm  and  dry ;  it  being 
designed  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  about  50^, 
inside  the  vessels,  throughout  the  cruise. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January  1840,  the  wind 
freshened,  and  the  weather  came  on  thick  and  misty. 
Before  morning,  the  tender  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
squadron,  and  was  unable  to  come  up  with  them  again. 
She  cruised  about  for  upwards  of  a  month,  visiting  mean- 
while Macquarrie  and  Emerald  islands,  and  on  the  5th  of 
February  commenced  her  return  voyage  to  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  where  she  arrived  oil  the  9th  of  March. 

After  the  1st  of  January,  there  were  comparatively  few 
pleasant  days^  Dense  fogs,  and  heavy  snow  squalls  and 
storms,  alternated  with  the  open  and  favourable  weather. 
On  the  3d  instant,  the  Peacock  separated  from  the  Vin- 
cennes  and  Porpoise;  and  on  discovering  this,  Captain 
Hudson  steered  for  Macquarrie  Island,  which  he  found  to 
be  a  lonesome  and  dreary  spot,  destitute  of  either  tre6s  or 
shrubs,  its  only  verdure  consisting  of  long  tufted  grass, 
and  tenanted  by  myriads  of  penguins  [eudyptes  chrysoeome). 
This  bird,  in  respect  to  size,  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the 
species.  It  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  height, 
when  standing  erect    Its  plumage  is  white  on  the  breast, 
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black  on  the  back,  and  elsewbere  of  a  dark  dove  colour, 
except  on  the  head,  which  is  adorned  with  four  or  five 
beautifiil  yellow  feathers.  Leaving  Macquarrie  Island, 
Captain  Hudson  proceeded  to  the  sonthward,  and  again  fell 
in  with  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise.  The  three  vessels 
were  now  rapidly  approaching  the  great  object  they  hoped 
to  discover,  though  all  on  board  were  fearful  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  would  disappoint  their  half-formed 
expectations. 

Ever  since  Cook  penetrated  to  the  southward,  in  January 
1774,  on  the  107th  meridian,  west  longitude,  till  his  further 
progress  was  stopped  by  a  mighty  wall  of  icy  mountains, 
which  he  was  unable  to  approach  sufficiently  near  for  a  care- 
ful or  satisfactory  examination,  the  existence  of  a  vast  antarc- 
tic continent  has  been  a  reasonable  supposition  with  navi- 
gators and  geographers,  although  never  positively  asserted. 
Captain  Wilkes,  indeed,  asks,  in  a  tone  bordering  closely 
upon  assurance — '*  Who  was  there  prior  to  1840,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe,  that  had  the  least  idea  that  any 
large  body  of  land  existed  to  the  south  of  New  Holland  ?" 
It  is  not  necessary  to  impute  to  him  a  desire  to  magnify  his 
discoveries  beyond  their  real  importance;  this,  perhaps, 
natural  and  excusable  feeling,  may  have  prompted  his  in- 
quiry ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
is  mistaken.  Dumont  d'Urville,  in  the  account  of  his 
expedition  to  the  south  pole,  does  not  even  afiect  anywhere 
to  conceal  his  expectations  of  the  discovery  of  large  bodies 
of  land.  Captain  Balleny  was  expressly  sent,  by  his  prin- 
cipals, in  search  of  land  ;*  and  the  instructions  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  to  Captain  Ross,  clearly  show  that  land  of 
great  extent  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  south  pole. 

*  Aooonnt  of  Ballen^*!  Diaoovoy,  AUmeam  (London),  Norember 
1839. 
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Icebergs  were  first  encotintered  by  Ae  Americaii  sqnadrbiii 
in  l&titode  ei""  08^  S.,  and  longitude  162^  32"  E.  Eztiecta- 
tion  was  all  the  while  on  the  qui  vwe;  and  on  the  I3th  of 
Jahnarj,  Lieutenant  Ringgold,  in  command  of  the  Porpoise, 
then  in  latitude  65^  08^  S.,  and  longitude  163^  E^  from  the 
great  number  of  sea-elephants  that  were  visiblei  the  dis- 
colouration of  the  water,  the  dark  earth-coloured  yeins  and 
dusiy  appearance  of  the  icebergs,  and  the  hoarse  cr  j  of  in- 
numerable penguins  distinctly  heard  above  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  &ncied  he  had  discovered  land,  and  thought  he  saw 
something  like  distant  mountains  to  the  south-east  Sound- 
bgA  of  one  hundred  fathoms,  however,  gave  no  bottom,  and 
the  dense  masses  of  floe-ice  prevented  any  nearer  approach. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  mere  deception,  and  the  objects 
seen  must  have  been  clouds  of  condensed  vapour,  not  an 
unusual  appearance  in  these  high  latitudes,  hovering  over 
the  margin  of  the  ice,  and  unable  to  ascend  beyond  a  cer- 
tain height  in  the  clear  cold  space  above.  In  confirmatioil 
of  this  supposition,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  on  the  6th  of 
March  1841,  Captain  Ross  sailed  directly  over  and  through 
the  mass  of  mountain  land,  which  Lieutenant  Ringgold,  no 
doubt  sincerely,  believed  he  had  discovered.* 

*  After  his  return  from  the  Antarctic  regions,  in  April  1840,  Oaptain 
Wilkes  addressed  a  letter  to  Ci^itain  Boss,  detailing  his  experience,  and 
accompanied  with  a  copj  of  a  chart,  showing  the  dJscoreries  of  the 
American  Sqnadron.  The  supposed  hmd  of  Lientenant  Ringgold  wm 
also  indnded,  and  not  distinguished  from  the  other  discoveries,  thoagh 
mailLed  as  Ballenj's  land  on  the  originaL  Hence  Captain  Ross  was  led 
to  regard  it  as  an  original  disooTery,  for  he  could  not  consider  it  as  a 
yerification  of  Ballenj,  inasmuch  as  the  land  seen  by  him  was  more  than 
serentj  miles  distant  When,  therefore,  the  non-existence  of  the  land 
was  practically  demonstrated  hy  Captam  Roes,  a  certam  degree  of  dis- 
credit naturally,  yet  w^jastly,  attached  to  the  other  disoorerles  of  th4 
American  Expedition.  This  was  heightened,  too,  by  the  ill-temper  mani- 
fested by  Captain  Wilkes,  m  his  exphmations.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
latter,  Captain  Ross  was  charged  with  a  want  of  courtesy  in  not  acknow- 
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Bui  on  the  16th  of  January,  appearances  of  land,  much 
darker  and  altogether  different  from  ice-islands,  were  dis- 
covered from  all  three  vessels*  They  then  continued  in  a 
iresterly  course,  coasting  along  the  icy  harriers  that  shut 
theip  out  from  the  fit>zen  regions  of  which  they  caught  fre-> 
quent  glimpses.  Repeated  but  vain  attempts  were  made  to 
effect  a  landing;  their  progress  either  being  stopped  by 
impassable  fields  of  ice,  or  the  massive  icebergs  gathering 
round  and  threatening  to  embay  them.  Wearied  with  cold 
and  fatigue,  and  worn  out  with  excitement,  both  officers  and 
men  still  persisted  in  their  efforts.  On  the  24th  and  25th 
of  January  the  Peacock  lost  her  rudder  in  the  ice,  her  bul- 
warks were  partially  torn  off,  and  she  was  otherwise  so 
seriously  disabled,  that  her  commander  decided  to  return  to 
Sydney  forthwith,  where  he  arrived  with  his  vessel,  in  a 
(diapered  and  sinking  condition,  on  the  21st  of  February. 
The  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  kept  on  to  the  west,  and  on 
^e  30th  of  January  the  former  discovered  Pinier's  Bay,  so 
called  by  Captain  Wilkes,  in  latitude  66''  45'  S.,  and  longi- 
tude 140^  02^  30"'  £.  The  name  of  Antarctic  Continent 
was  now  first  given  to  the  newly  found  land.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  the  greatest  extent  of  coast  in  sight  at  any 

ledging  the  recq^on  of  hit  letter ;  whereu  the  British  navigetor,  in  the 
•ooount  of  his  TOTige,  thanked  Captain  WiUces  in  the  kindest  terms,  for 
his  friendly  attentions,  thou^  complaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  both 
he  and  d'Uryille  had  occupied  the  very  groond  which  they  both  knew, 
in  advanoe,  the  British  Expedition  was  designed  to  yisit  Captain  Roes^ 
work  was  not  pnblishod  till  long  after  Wilkes'  narrative,  yet  it  ii  to  be 
regretted  that  the  American  oommandcr  should  have  antici|iated  a  want 
of  ooartesy,  where  none  in  reality  existed ;  and  that  when  ho  had  incau- 
tioufly  foifimitted  an  error,  he  should  exhibit  so  much  bitterness  and 
pttsiiNi  in  9flisring  the  easy  and  simple  explanation  it  was  in  his  power  to 
msk^.-— dee  yHikeB*  Narrative,  vol.  ii  p.  282,  and  App.  No.  24  {  Synop- 
mUlhf  Prniie  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  p.  21,  et  seq. ;  Defence 
Ui09t^WiXkm  before  the  Court  Martial,  p.  48,  et  seq.  {  Ross's  Toy. 
Ilgl^  M  i.  pp.  U5,  ne--p.  285,  et  seq.—and  the  appendix. 
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One  time,  computed  to  be  About  seYenty-five  miles  in  lei^gtb, 
imd  its  higbest  land  attaining  an  elevation  of  tbree  tbousi^d 
feet,  was  discoyered  in  latitude  65^  59"  40^  S.j  and  longi- 
tude 106^  18'  i^'  E.  On  tbe  same  day,  tbe  progress  of  tbe 
Porpoise  was  cbecked  by  an  immense  wall  of  ice  trending 
Cat  to  tbe  nortb,  and  sbe  tben  commenced  her  return^  arriv- 
ing at  tbe  Bay  of  Islands  on  tbe  26th  of  Mardi.  Tbe 
Yincennes  was  stopped  by  tbe  same  barrier  on  tbe  17  th 
instant,  whereupon  her  head  was  also  turned  towards  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Unfavourable  winds  cut  her  off  from  Ho- 
barton,  and  sbe  proceeded  to  Sydney,  where  sbe  joined  tbe 
Peacock  on  tbe  11th  of  Mardi. 

During  this  cruise,  a  line  of  coast,  plainly  visible,  except 
at  occasional  intervals,  was  discovered  between  tbe  104th 
and  159tb  liieridians,  eastern  longitude,  and  tbe  parallels 
of  64®  and  67^  Tbe  furthest  point  south  which  the  vessels 
were  able  to  reach  was  Disappointment  Bay,  in  latitude 
67*  04'  30"  S.,  and  longitude  147*  80'  E.  A  very  near 
approach  was  made  to  the  magnetic  pole,  which,  according 
to  the  observations  obtained,  was  supposed  to  be  in  about 
latitude  70®  S.,  and  longitude  140®  E. 

Other  discoveries  by  different  navigators,  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  the  explorations  of  the  American  squadron,  have 
verified  what  they  saw,  and  contributed  additional  informa- 
tion; yet  tbe  merit  of  having  made  tbe  first  discovery  of  a 
large  body  of  land,  supposed,  though  not  absolutely  proven, 
to  be  an  extensive  continent,  is  clearly  their  due.  Captain 
Biscoe,  tbe  discoverer  of  Enderby  Land,  believed  that  he 
saw  detached  portions  of  tbe  same  land  in  1831,  when  in  the 
brig  l*ula.  In  July  1838,  Captain  Balleny  was  sent  out 
from  London,  with  two  snuill  ressels,  owned  by  the  Messrs. 
Enderby  and  other  merchants,  under  special  instructions  td 
push  as  &r  south  as  possible,  in  search  of  land.  In  obedience 
thereto,  Captain  Balleny  proceeded  along  tbe  172d  meri- 
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dian,  east  longitude,  as  high  as  latitude  69^  S.  Then 
turning  westward,  he  discovered  a  group  of  islands,  five  in 
number,  on  the  9th  of  February  1839,  in  hititude  66^  44' 
S.|  and  longitude  163''  11'  E.  He  also  thought  l)e  saw 
appearances  of  land  in  the  direction  of  the  American  dis- 
ooY^ries*  But  the  examinations  of  Biscoe  and  Balleny  were 
merely  cursoiy,  and  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  they 
were  not  deceived  by  ice-blinks  or  fog-banks,  except  the 
naked  fiftct  that  a  continent  was  subsequently  discovered  in 
this  quarter  by  the  exploring  squadron  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Wilkes. 

Another  claimant  to  the  original  discovery  appeared  in 
the  French  admiral,  Dumont  d'Urville,  so  deservedly  held  in 
high  estimation,  while  living,  for  his  numerous  important 
discoveries,  and  his  great  scientific  acquirements,  and  whose 
molancholy  fate  elicited  sudi  general  expressions  of  regret* 
This  eminent  navigator  left  France  in  1837,  with  two  cor- 
vettes— r Astrolabe  and  la  Zelee—cn  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  Antarctic  seas.  After  visiting  the  southern  Pacific, 
and  discovering  Louis  Philippe  Land,  he  proceeded  to 
Hobarton  to  refit  his  vessels  for  another  cruise.  He  sailed 
again  from  that  port  on  the  1st  of  January  1840.  On 
the  evening  of  the  19th  instant  he  discovered  land  on  the 
142d  meridian,  east  longitude,  and  near  66^  southern  lati- 
tude.f    Attempts  to  reach  the  main  shore  were  vainly  made. 


•  M.  d'UrriUe  was  one  of  the  victiint  of  the  fire  that  deitrojed  the 
oars  oa  the  railroad  between  Paria  and  Yenailloa,  on  the  8th  day  of  Ifaj 
1842. 

t  Toyageaa  Pole  Sod,  eet,  eet,  torn.  riiL,  p.  170,  et  aeq. — ^Land  waa 
fiiat  diaooTered  by  the  American  aqnadron,  aa  haa  been  atated,  on  the 
16th  of  Jannarj,  aome  distance  ftirther  to  the  east  than  the  Terre  Adelie 
of  d'UnriUe,  altiMragh  Captain  WiUcea  and  his  offioera  were  not  ftillj 
oonyincedontheaa^ecttinthe  19th  inatant,  the  rerj  day  of  the  French 
diaoorery.  This  fiMt,  and  that  of  the  Americans  necessarily  foUowing 
in  the  track  of  dllrrille,  after  they  reached,  in  their  progress  to  the 
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bat  on  the  Slst  iiiBtant  0ome  of  the  officers  of  the  expedi- 
tion succeeded  in  gaining  a  small  islet  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  coast^  and  obtained  a  nomber  of  speomens  of 
the  granitic  rock  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  land  was 
then  traced  in  a  continnons  line  for  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fiflj  miles,  between  the  longitudes  of  186^  and 
142^  E.,  and  in  about  the  latitude  of  the  Antan^c  circle. 
It  appeared  to  be  entirely  covered  with  perennial  snow^ 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  averaging  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  general  height.  The  name  of  Terre  Adelie 
was  now  given  to  it  by  the  French  commander,  and  he 
continued  his  way  to  the  west  In  a  few  days  he  dis- 
covered, and  sailed  for  about  sixty  miles  along,  a  solid  wall 
of  ice  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high — ^probably  near  the 
Piner's  Bay  of  Captain  Wikes — which  he  believed  to  be 
the  crust  or  covering  of  a  solid  body  of  land,  and  named 
Cote  Clairee*  The  discovery  was  soon  after  made  that  the 
line  of  coast  trended  to  the  southward;  and  as  his  crews 
were  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  and  the  vessels,  which,  like 
those  of  the  American  expedition,  were  ill  adapted  for 
such  service,  had  suffered  confdderable  damage,  Admiral 
d'Urville  issued  orders  on  the  Ist  of  February  to  bear  away 
for  the  north,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  month  he  once  more 
anchored  in  the  Derwent  Having  repaired  his  vessels,  he 
set  sail  for  France,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  having  per- 
formed, as  it  eventually  proved,  his  last  voyage.  The  mag- 
netic observations  of  the  French  vessels  corresponded  very 
nearly  witii  those  of  the  American  squadron,  and  indicated 
that  the  magnetic  pole  was  not  far  from  Terre  Adelie. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  and  the  greatest  amount 


wtttward,  the  meriduui  where  he  wm  on  the  19th  instant,  though  they 
went  ftr  hejond  him,  are  the  only  really  plausille  arguments  upon  which 
the  French  base  their  claim  to  the  prior  discovery. 
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of  in&rmation  in  regard  to  the  Antarctic  continent  was 
obtained  by  Captain  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  of  the  British 
navy,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  northern  magnetic  poloi  in 
three  suocessiYe  royages,  made  between  the  years  1840 
and  1843.  The  principal  objects  in  view  in  fitting  out 
his  expedition  were  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  mag- 
netism, and  the  determination  of  the  position  of  the  southern 
magnetic  pole.  lie  left  England  with  two  vessels,  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  in  September  1839,  and  arrived  at 
Hobarton  on  the  16th  of  August  1840.  Unlike  those  of 
the  Freach  and  Americans,  his  vessels  were  amply  pro- 
vided with  suitable  stores  and  necessaries,  and  so  strongly 
fortified  to  penetrato  the  ice,  that  he  at  one  time  forced 
them  through  a  thick  belt  two  hundred  miles  across,  which 
would  have  completely  destroyed  any  other  craft,  into  the 
open  sea  beyond. 

Having  been  apprized  of  the  discoveries  of  the  American 
and  French  squadix>ns,  and  learning  that  they  had  fiuled  to 
get  beyond  67^  southern  latitude  in  the  quarter  he  had 
selected  for  his  own  operations.  Captain  Ross  determined  to 
deviato  firom  his  original  plan.  lie  left  Hobarton,  therefore, 
on  the  12th  of  November  1840 1  and  entering  the  Antarctic 
regions  still  further  to  the  east,  he  found  himself,  early  in 
January  1841,  amid  immense  fields  of  ice.  The  first  land 
seen  was  discovered  on  the  11th  instant,  and  consisted  of  a 
mountainous  range,  firom  seven  to  nine  thousand  feet  high, 
whose  summits  were  covered  with  snow,  and  the  intervening 
valleys  filled  with  glaciers,  with  the  bare  rocks  peeping  out 
here  and  there  through  their  wintry  coverings,  reaching 
away,  &r  beyond  the  view,  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
In  front  of  the  main  coast,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
loomed  up  a  tall  mountain,  like  some  hoary  senUnd,  called 
Mount  Sabine,  which  was  estimated  to  be  firom  seven  to  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Not  for  distant 
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was  Possession  Island,  as  it  was  christened,  in  latitude  7V 
56' 8^  and  longitude  171^  07'  E.,  i^proachable  only  on  tlict 
northern  side,  and  covered  with  a  deep  bed  of  gnano  that 
emitted  an  intolerable  stench. 

The  38th  of  January  1841  was  signalized  by  the  dis- 
covery of  two  lofty  mountains— one  of  which,  called  Mount 
Erebus,  was  12,400  feet  high,  and  an  active  volcano,  and 
the  other  called  Mount  Terror,  was  an  extinct  volcano  hav- 
ing an  elevation  of  10,900  feet.  Mount  Erebus  is  in  about 
hititude  76^'  06'  S.,  and  longitude  168''  11'  E.,  and  Mount 
Terror  lies  a  little  further  to  the  east  and  south.  The  for- 
mer is  connected  with  the  mainland,  and  is  described  as 
presenting  a  most  grand  and  imposing  spectacle.  The 
officers  fancied  they  saw  the  streams  of  red  hot  lava  plough- 
ing their  way  through  the  snows  of  ages,  down  its  corrugated 
sides;  and  they  plainly  witnessed  the  dark  gyres  and  tall 
columns  of  smoke  hurled  into  the  air,  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the 
crater,  where  glowed  unceasingly  the  forked  flames,  whose 
meteor  glare  illuminates  the  profound  darkness  that  broods 
over  this  dreary  clime  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  and 
literally  and  truly  sheds  its  light  upon  the  physical  con- 
struction of  the  globe.  Captain  Ross  might  well  congratu- 
late iiimself  upon  the  discovery  of  thb  beacon-fire,  standing 
as  it  were,  at  the  very  outposts  of  the  world. 

Pursuing  their  westerly  course  still  further,  the  English 
vessels  reached  the  highest  point  of  southern  latitude,  in 
78^  04',  where  they  found  the  way  blocked  by  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  or  diff  of  ice,  above  one  thousand  feet  thick, 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  and 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  along  whose  base 
were  scattered  wide  fields  of  blocks  and  bergs  of  ice,  which 
rose  and  fell  with  the  restless  waves  that  spent  thdr  fury  in 
vain  against  the  frozen  bulwarks  that  confined  them.    For 
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many  a  weary  mQe  the  Erebus  and  ber  oonaori  coaated 
along  Ihia  ioe-bound  shore,  to  which  Captam  Ross  gave  the 
name  of  Yictoria  Land,  inside  the  ioe-pack  through  which 
they  forced  their  way.  Sizty-ihree  days  were  spent  to  the 
south  of  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  the  approach  of  the  winter 
season — Captain  Ross  having  in  vain  sought  for  a  place 
where  he  might  remain  till  the  ensuing  spring — alone  com- 
pelled them  to  return  to  a  warmer  dimate.  On  the  28th 
of  February,  they  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  Yictoria  Land 
as  they  bore  away  to  the  north.  Li  their  subsequent  route, 
they  crossed  over  the  land  supposed  to  have  been  seen  fiom 
the  Porpoise,  and  the  tracks  of  the  American  vessels,  and 
on  the  6th  of  August  following,  came  to  anchor  within  the 
headlands  of  the  Derwent 

Two  voyages  were  subsequently  made  by  Captain  Ross 
in  these  regions.  In  the  winter  of  1841-42,  he  penetrated 
as  far  south  as  78^  1(/,  but  was  less  successful  than  on  the 
former  occasion.  At  an  early  period  he  was  entangled  in 
an  ice-pack  through  which  he  pushed  his  vessels,  and  from 
which  he  never  emerged  for  a  thousand  miles.  The  barrier 
of  ice  was  traced  ten  degrees  further  to  the  east,  when  the 
winter  again  set  in.  In  1842-8,  the  third  and  last  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  the  pole,  but  this  was  attended  with  still 
less  success ;  and  the  persevering  and  undaunted  navigator 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  ambitious  hope  he  had  cherished, 
of  completing  the  coronal  of  hb  fiune  by  the  discovery  he 
longed  to  achieve.  He  penetrated  to  latitude  Tl"*  d(/S., 
between  W  and  20^  of  west  longitude,  and  from  the  ex- 
tensive and  minute  magnetic  observations  he  had  taken, 
assigned  the  position  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole  in 
70^  05'  S.,  and  longitude  154''  08'  £.  Forced  to  content 
himself  with  this,  as  his  officers  and  men  were  well-nigh 
exhausted,  he  relinquished  all  further  efforts  in  this  quarter, 
and  returned  to  England. 
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In  the  winter  of  1844-5,  Lieutenant  Moore  proceeded 
to  the  Antaretic  regions,  finom  Cape  Town,  on  a  seientific 
expedition,  in  the  barqne  Pagoda,  hired  for  that  porpoae  by 
the  British  Goyemmeni  He  made  a  little  further  southing, 
between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and  130^  east  longitude, 
than  any  other  vessel  had  previously  done,  but  was  unable 
to  reach  the  magnetic  pole,  in  consequence  of  the  pack-ice 
and  bergs  he  encountered.  He  completed  the  observations, 
however,  left  unfinished  by  Captain  Ross,  and  confirmed  the 
existence  of  the  Antarctic  continent,  of  which  Victoria 
Land  is  probably  a  continuation 

As  one  of  the  results  of  these  various  expeditions  to  the 
Antarctic  seas,  we  have  the  discovery  of  the  vast  feeding 
grounds  of  innumerable  whales,  who  will  probably  soon 
become  accustomed  to  be  disturbed  in  their  icy  retreats. 
Navigation  in  these  bleak  latitudes,  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  at  12^  during  the  warmest  summer  month,  and  at 
noon  rises  only  to  14^ — ^and  where  the  waves  that  break 
over  the  vessels  frequenting  their  waters  fiieeze  as  they  bSL 
on  the  decks  and  rigging — must  always  be  difficult  and 
dangerous ;  yet  whalemen  are  proverbial  for  their  fearless- 
ness in  encountering  the  perils  of  the  deep.  Appalling, 
therefore,  as  these  obstacles  may  be,  if  possible  to.  be  sur- 
mounted, they  will  both  defy  and  overcome  them. 

But  of  primary  importance,  in  a  scientific  aspect,  are  the 
magnetic  observations  obtained,  and  the  geological  discoveries 
that  have  been  made.  The  true  position  of  the  southern 
magnetic  pole  has  been  pretty  nearly  ascertained,  and  a 
very  correct  knowledge  gained  in  regard  to  the  dip  of  the 
whole  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  courses  of  the  variation 
lines,  and  of  the  intersecting  lines  where  th^  approach 
their  respective  poles — all  indispensable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  and  reliable  theory  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. 
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It  18  quite  evident,  from  the  comparatively  few  weU 
authenticated  &cts  so  far  establishedi  that  the  Antarctie 
Continent  is  of  a  volcanic  character,  and  mainly  composed 
of  lava  and  basalt  Large  masses  of  earth  have  been  seen 
on  thef  bergs  near  the  main  shore,  and  boulders  of  granite, 
and  fragments  of  sand  and  gravel,  found  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  ice.  Soundings  obtained  by  the  Peacock,  too,  in 
five  and  eight  hundred  fathoms,  brought  up  granite,  red 
clay,  and  dead  coral.  The  coast  outline  is  exceedingly 
bold.  BluiOr  capes  and  promontories  jut  out  into  the  ocean, 
behind  which  the  land  rises  precipitately,  peak  above  peak, 
in  stupendous  mountun  ranges,  whose  steep  escarpments 
present  vast  icy  masses  of  crystallization,  or  are  enveloped 
in  perpetual  snow. 

Along  the  coast  there  is  a  belt  of  field  ice,  with  occasion- 
ally an  ice-pack,  averaging  about  fifty  miles  in  width.  In 
this  there  is  but  little  change.  Masses  of  ice  are  constantly 
being  disrupted  in  the  winter,  by  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  air  and  the  water,  and  the  outer  bergs  are 
sometimes  driven  away  by  the  prevailing  southerly  winds 
into  warmer  regions,  where  they  gradually  disappear.  Bu^ 
the  stationary  ice  can  scarcely  be  said  to  thaw,  and  con- 
gelation b  constantly  taking  place  to  supply  any  deficiency. 
Large  pools  of  fresh  water,  probably  rain,  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  supply  a  navy,  are  often  found  on  the  tops  of  ice- 
bergs, covered  over  with  a  thin  crust  of  ice. 

When  the  icebergs  are  first  disrupted,  they  are  commonly 
of  a  tabular  formation ;  but  after  they  have  been  for  a  long 
time  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waters  and  the  occasional 
heat  of  the  sun,  they  present  greater  irregularities,  and 
firequently  assume  the  most  fiuiciful  appearances.*    Wide 

*  Icebergs  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  one  hundred  and 
fiftf  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  are  freqnenU^  seen  in  the  high  eonthem 
latitudee. 
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boles  are  worn  into  their  fluted  sides,  over  wliich  dqiend 
gigantic  icicles ;  and  as  the  shadows  appear  and  disappear 
in  the  crevices,  with  the  wavy  ijiotion  of  the  sea,  it  requires 
hoi  little  stretch  of  haicy  on  the  part  of  the  beholder  to 
r^ard  them  as  fidry  habitations,  or  Gothic  shrines— or  he 
may  be  reminded  of  that  Neptunian  palace  which  the  genius 
of  Scott  has  hallowed — 

**  Thmt  wondroiis  dome, 
Whore,  ■•  to  shame  the  temples  decked 
Bj  skin  of  eirtUj  arehitect, 
Nstare  herself,  it  seemed,  would  niso 
A  minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  t** 

When  the  sky  is  unobscured  by  the  dense  mists,  and  th^ 
heavy  cumulous  clouds,  whose  deep  shadows  are  so  com- 
monly thrown  over  this  chosen  abode  of  the  gloomy  winter, 
and  the  glorious  rays  of  the  sun  are  permitted  to  dart  forth 
in  perfect  freedom,  ihey  seem  to  run  riot  witb  gladness,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere,  the  sky,  the  ice,  and  (he  ocean,  &irly 
flicker  with  th^ir  splendour.  And  when  the  long  twilight 
comes  en,  ererything  is  adorned  with  their  rich  tintings  of 
puce  and  salmon  colour,  till  the  entire  landscape  glows  with 
their  parting  eflulgencc 

The  Aurora  Australis  is  alao  represented  as  appearing 
like  some  vision  of  enchantment  It  is  so  brilliant  at  night 
that  the  smallest  print  is  distinctly  legible.  The  upper 
points  of  the  rays  are  often  more  beautifully  attenuated  than 
those  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Sometimes  there  is  no  ex- 
hibition of  colour,  and  at  others  the  aurora  is  of  a  yeUow 
colour,  with  edges  of  the  purest  pink  or  green.  The  corus- 
cations are  usually  most  brilliant  Vivid  flashes  of  a  bright 
pink  dart  up  continually,  and  tall  streamera  float  along  the 
skyj  from  the  cloud  to  the  scnith,  having  a  tremulous  lateral 
motion,  and  presenting  a  most  brilliant  display  of  all  the 
prismatic  colours. 
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All  tracee  of  yegeUlioii|  unless  exhibiting  itself  in  new 
fbnns  hitherto  onlmown,  disappear  on  entering  this  regbn 
of  eternal  frost  and  snow.  The  cabbage  (prm^fea  ontf-seor- 
(ti<ica)of  Kergoelen'sLand,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  plant  that 
floorishes,  with  even  tolerable  yigonr  or  laxnriance,  as  high 
as  5(f  southern  latitude.  Beyond  this,  only  the  hardiest 
lichens,  and  the  very  lowest  order  of  plants,  are  seen.  Cock- 
bum's  Island,  in  latitude  64^  l^  8.,  and  longitude  59^  49" 
W.,  presents  the  last  appearances  of  vegetation.  Unfriendly 
as  are  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  bleak  spot,  lichens  are 
found  here  as  high  as  fi>urteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea ; 
but  coldness  and  moisture  seem  to  be  £ur  less  prejudicial  to 
thdr  growth  than  the  warmth  of  the  aun,  which  causes 
them  to  become  crisp  and  parched,  so  that  they  crumble  in 
pieces  at  the  slightest  touch. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  much  better  represented.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  extensive  *^  rookeries,"  as  they  are  termed 
by  seamen,  of  countless  numbers  of  seals;  the  feeding- 
grounds,  abounding  with  animalcules  and  Crustacea,  of 
whales  never  yet  disturbed  by  their  great  enemy,  man ; 
and  the  teeming  abodes  of  penguins  and  petrels,  whose 
cries  are  ever  heard  rising  shrill  and  clear,  as  if  in  proud 
defiance,  above  the  wild  howling  of  the  wintry  blast.  There 
are  many  of  the  large  hunch-back  and  sperm  whales,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  count  the  numerous  seals  that 
may  be  discovered  on  a  pleasant  sunny  day,  enjoying  their 
&vourite  pastime  of  basking  on  the  ice.  Sea-lions  and  sea- 
elephants  are  abundant  The  former  is  a  large  earless 
seal,  having  a  heavy  mane  like  the  lion ;  the  latter  also 
belongs  to  the  seal  family,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
elephant  seal;  it  ia  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  drcumferenoe ;  the  full- 
grown  male  possesses  the  power  of  elongating  his  nose  into 
a  proboscis,  or  trunk,  about  twelve  inches  in  length;  and 
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henoe  the  appellation  which  it  nstially  bears  has  been 
bestowed  npon  it  The  Antarctic  seas  are  fiUed  with  the 
mollascons  and  minute  marine  animals  on  which  the  whales 
feed.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  the  finny  tribe 
finmd  in  their  waters,  is  the  '' Idller ;"  this  is  a  fish  abont 
twenty  feet  long,  of  a  brownish  colour  on  the  back,  and 
white  on  the  bellj,  having  along  dorsal  fin,  and  possessing 
immense  strength.  It  ofiien  attacks  one  of  the  largest 
whales,  catching  him  by  the  throat,  and  worrying  him  to 
death ;  bat  as  the  whalers  say,  it  contents  itself  with  devoor- 
ing  the  tongue  of  its  victim — thus  indicating,  savage  as  it 
may  be,  the  possession  of  a  most  refined  epicurean  taste. 

Among  the  wild-fowl  are  albatrosses,  Port  EgmonthenS, 
and  petrels,  in  great  abundance.  Large  flocks  of  cape 
pigeons  are  often  seen.  The  edges  of  the  diffii  are  filled 
with  the  nests  of  the  pintado  birds  and  rapacious  skua 
gulls ;  and  the  loud  coarse  notes  of  the  innumerable  penguins 
make  an  endless  din.  The  largest  of  the  penguins  firand 
here  weigh  upwards  of  sixty  pounds  each ;  their  flesh  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  has  a  rank  fishy  flavour. 

On  overhauling  the  Peacock  at  Sydney,  it  was  found  that 
extensive  repairs  would  be  necessary.  She  therefi>re  re- 
mained there,  with  orders  to  follow  the  squadron  to  Tonga- 
taboo,  while  the  Tincennes  sailed  for  New  Zealand  on  the 
19th  of  March.  In  the  morning  of  the  80th  instant,  the 
latter  entered  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  came  to  anchor  in 
the  Kawa-Kawa  River,  where  she  found  the  Porpoise  and 
Flying-Fish,  and  the  sdentific  corps,  looking  for  her  with 
some  anxiety.  The  Peacock,  having  completed  her  repairs, 
and  replenished  her  stock  of  provisions,  sailed  firom  Sydney 
on  the  same  day,  for  the  Tonga  Islands. 
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Aeqnititiom  of  Eii^ai4— New  Zealtod— DiMOTCty — Qeographjr — 
Harbours  and  Townf— Soil — Climald— Popoladon — GtoTcnuneot — 
NatiTet — Cbartcter—rHouiee--  Drees — Costom*— BoCsnj  and  Zoo- 
logj— Comaieroe  end  Mapnfactnree — ^Voyage  to  Tongataboo. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  England  girdlee  the  world  with 
a  chain  of  fi>rtification8.  At  homoi  though  small  and 
diminutiye  in  area,  she  bristles  with  bayonets,  and  forts, 
and  armaments,  and  from  her  prolific  hive  sends  forth  army 
after  army  of  soldiers ;  yet  the  vidssitades  of  dimate,  and 
the  chances  of  war,  seem  never  to  diminbh  the  supply.: 
Her  vessels  too  are  despatched  to  every  clime,  and  when 
new  discoveries  are  made,  they  are  promptly  occupied  by 
her  people.  Her  indomitable  will  and  untiring  energy  are 
rarely  foiled ;  and  whatever  spot  on  the  habitable  globe,  in 
the  possessbn  of  a  weaker  race,  excites  her  cupidity,  or 
i^pears  to  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  projects,  it  is  doomed,  sooner  or  later,  by 
peaceable  or  fordble  means,  to  fail  under  the  dominion  of 
her  flag. 

In  the  East  Indies  she  is  supreme,  and  in  China  her 
power  has  been  felt,  and  la  now  tremblingly  acknowledged. 
In  the  Eastern  Archipelago  she  knows  no  rival ;  and  from 
the  Lion's  Bump  at  Cape  Town,  she  looks  forth  over  the 
broad  ocean,  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  whose  superiority 
none  question  or  dispute.  She  has  planted  herself  firmly 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  of  North  and  South  America; 
and  the  best  of  the  West  India  islands  are  hers.  Malta 
is  no  longer  held  by  the  knights  hospitallers  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  but  the  pride  of  the  Mediterranean  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Briton.    The  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
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occupied  by  the  soldiery  of  England,  like  the  Acropolis  of 
Corinth,  throws  its  shadow  over  two  seiais ;  and  the  banned 
of  St.  George,  waving  in  Mullen  majesty  over  the  rock  of 
St  Helena,  is  seen  far  out  in  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  most  recent  acquisitions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, is  New  Zealand,  which  consists  of  a  group  of  two 
large  and  several  smaller  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  betweeii  the  parallels  of  35^  and  46®  of  south- 
ern latitude,  and  166®  and  179®  east  longitude.  Tasman^ 
in  1642,  was  the  first  discoverer  of  New  Zealand,  but  he 
obtained  very  little  information  in  regard  to  its  extent  and 
character.  Gaptiiin  Cook,  however,  made  two  voyUge^ 
hither,  in  1769  and  1774 ;  his  examinations  of  the  islands 
and  the  neighbouring  waters  were  carefully  and  critically 
conducted,  and  the  real  merit  of  the  discovery  may,  there- 
fore, with  much  justice,  be  claimed  for  him.  At  any  rate, 
its  substantial  advanta^:e8  have,  after  some  delay,  accrued 
to  the  government  by  which  he  was  commissioned. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  natives  had 
no  name  originally  for  either  of  the  islands,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  country.  Cook  and  d'UrviUe  were  evidently  igno- 
rant of  this,  and  gave  them  appellations  which  they  had 
heard  among  the  natives,  and  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the 
islands.  Until  the  English  occupation,  the  two  larger 
islands,  however,  were  generally  designated  among  sailors 
and  whalemen,  as  the  North  and  the  South  Islands ;  and 
the  small  island,  still  further  south,  was  called  Stewart's 
Island,  after  the  master  of  an  English  vessel,  who  assisted 
the  natives  of  the  northern  island  in  a  bloody  foray  among 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Island.  The  present  masters  of 
the  group  have  latterly  provided  names  for  their  new 
acquisitions.  North  Island  is  now  called  New  Ulster ;  the ' 
middle,  or  South  Island,  New  Munster;  and  Stewart's 
Island,  New  Leinster.  New  Ulster  is  the  widest  of  the  two 
T 
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principal  iolands,  being  abont  three  hundred  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth;  but  New  Munster  is  considerably  the 
largest  The  area  of  all  the  islands  is  estimated  at  about 
86,000  square  miles. 

Along  the  centre  of  New  Munster,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  and  along  rather  more  than  the  southern  half  of 
New  Ulster,  runs  a  mountainous  range,  from  south  to  north, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  once  continuous. 
Subordinate  hilly  ranges  lie  on  either  side,  and  here  and 
there  are  detached  outliers  of  vast  dimensions.  Along  the 
line  of  the  main  cordillera  are  tall  mountains,  overtopping 
their  oopipanions,  and  lifting  their  heads  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  loftiest  peaks  are  the  **  Lookers-on," 
and  Mount  Dgmont,  lying  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
New  Ulster,  which  are  supposed  to  be  from  eight  to  four- 
teen thousand  feet  high.  The  country  at  the  bases  of  the 
mountains  is  made  up  of  plane,  pasture,'marsh,  and  wood- 
land. Some  of  the  hills  are  barren,  or  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  fern,  but  they  are  generally  wooded  to  their  very 
summits ;  and  there  are  immense  forests  spread  out  along 
the  flanks  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  dimb  the  sides  of  the 
highest  mountains,  and  encircle  their  snow-tipped  peaks 
with  rich  fringing  borders  and  belts  of  evergreen. 

All  the  islands,  so  far  as  known,  are  well  watered.  Small 
brooklets  thread  their  way  down  the  sides  of  the  great 
central  mountain  range  that  intersects  New  Ulster  and  New 
Munster,  and  singing  ever  so  many  a  pretty  refrain,  as  they 
wind  out  and  in  among  the  nooks  and  fissures,  or  spring 
from  rock  to  rock,  finally  descend  to  the  plain  beneath. 
Here  larger  streams  are  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
of  the  smaller  torrents,  which  proceed  on  their  oceanward 
course — ^now  lazily  crossing  some  sandy  barren,  now  flash- 
ing through  the  interstices  of  the  leafy  forest,  now  half 
hidden  beneath  the  long  waving  fern,  and  now  leaping 
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gaily  forth  into  die  tunlight,  and  bonnding  over  tlie  rockd 
Imd  precipioesi  in  pictoreaqne  £dls  and  ohaiming  cascade^ 
till  at  length  they  mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  ''  th^ 
dark,  deep  sea." 

Five  principal  rivers,  luid  nnmerons  minor  streams,  de- 
bouch into  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  names  of  the  former  ar0 
Kawa-Kawa,  Kiri-Kiri,  Loytangi,  Waioaddie,  and  Warooa. 
There  are  some  finecascades  in  the  last-mentioned  stream,  and 
in  the  Kiri-Kiri  there  is  a  magnificent  waterfall  to  which 
the  natives  have  given  the  poetic  ^pellation  of  Wam-  Wani^ 
or  '*  the  waters  of  the  rainbow."  One  hundred  and  forty 
iniles  sonth  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  is  the  Thames,  or  Waihon, 
find  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  is  the  Hokianga,  both  of 
which  are  considerable  streams.  The  tide  flows  np  many 
of  the  smaller  rivers,  and  the  larger  ones  are  navigable 
for  some  distance  by  vessels  of  hea-ry  harden.  The  Hoki- 
anga, however,  has-  a  bar  at  its  month  which  obstmcts  the 
navigation,  though  it  is  ascended  by  boats  as  high  as  tide- 
Water,  thirty  miles  up. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  having  an  equal 
extent  of  coast,  that  possesses  more  or  finer  harbours  and 
roadsteads.  This  is  especially  true  of  New  Ukter,  whose 
shores  are  generally  iron-bound,  and  quite  dangerous  to 
those  not  fSuDQiliar  with  the  channels  and  openings.  Its 
harbours  are  principally  formed  by  indentations  in  the 
coast  The  chief  importance  is  justly  attached  to  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  oh  the  eastern  shore.  This  is  shaped  like  an 
open  hand  in  the  act  of  grasping  the  island,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  great  number  of  rocky  islets  with  which  it 
is  studded.  At  its  entrance,  which  is  about  eleven  miles 
in  width,  it  has  Cape  Brett  on  the  south,  and  Point  Pocock 
on  the  north.  It  is  spadous  and  commodious,  affording 
ample  room  for  vessels  to  beat  in,  and  is  surrounded  with 
bays  and  inlets,  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  extending  iii 
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every  direction,  and  presenting  secure  places  of  retreat 
^hen  the  winds  matter  their  hoarse  wailings,  and  the  loud 
roar  of  the  beating  surge  is  echoed  from  headland  to  head- 
land. 

Within  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  anchorages  most  fre- 
quented are  the  roadstead  of  Tepuna,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  bay,  and  opposite  to  the  mission  of  that  name ;  and  the 
Bay  of  Eororarika,  and  the  Kawa-Kawa  River,  on  the 
southern  shore.  Other  numerous  inlets  and  indentations 
afford  deep  and  safe  anchorage  grounds.  An  occasional 
patch  of  marshy  ground  may  be  seen  along  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  but  the  scenery  is  for  the  most  part  bold  and  pic- 
turesque— the  surroundbg  hills  averaging  from  three  to 
five  hundred  foot  in  height,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
attaining  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  feet  Forests  of 
magnificent  timber,  and  pretty  groves,  amidst  which  the 
beantifiil  cottages  of  the  foreign  residents  are  tastefully  dis- 
posed, give  to  all  a  most  pleasing  effect 

Wangarara  Bay,  thirty  miles  south  of  Gape  Brett,  is  said 
to  be  still  safer  than  the  Bay  of  Islands.  It  is  a  deep  in- 
dentation, running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  is  separated 
from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  belt  of  high  and  rocky  land. 
The  anchorage  is  good  six  miles  fr^m  the  entrance,  which, 
though  but  one  mile  in  width,  is  deep  and  fr-ee  frtmi  danger. 
Cloudy  Bay,  near  the  south  end  of  New  Ulster,  is  a  great 
place  of  resort  for  whalers,  many  of  whom  live  there ;  and 
Port  Cooper,  on  the  north  side  of  Bank's  Peninsula,  is  also 
an  excellent  harbour. 

First  in  commercial  importance  of  the  towns  in  New 
Zealand,  is  Eororarika,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  It  has  the  deepest  water,  in  its  bay,  and  is  the 
best  sheltered  from  wind.  It  contains  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred houses,  and  other  buildings,  among  which  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  is  filled  with  a  heterogeneous  popula- 
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tion,  nmnberiDg  about  one  thousand,  and  made  up  of  <dyi- 
Uzed  and  .uncivilized  natives,  foreign  residents,  escaped 
convicts  from  the  British  penal  settlements,  and  runaway 
sailors.  So  famous  was  it,  at  one  time,  for  the  scenes  of 
iniquity  and  degradation  it  constantly  presented,  that  it  was 
called  ^'Blackguard  Beach;''  but  since  the  British  Govern- 
ment have  taken  possession,  a  police  similar  to  that  at 
Sydney  has  been  introduced,  and  a  much  better  state  of 
things  now  prevails. 

Pahia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  veiy  pleasantly 
situated:  the  principal  missionary  establishment  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  located  at  this  place ;  and  here  are  the 
residences  of  those  attached  to  the  missions,  and  their  print- 
ing-presses. East  of  Pahia  is  a  new  town,  called  Victoria, 
which  at  first  grew,  under  the  impetus  of  speculadon,  with 
considerable  rapidity.  Its  progress  has  since  been  checked 
to  some  extent,  but  it  must  eventually  become  a  large 
town.  Eleven  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  up  the  Wai- 
caddie  River,  is  Waicaddie  Pa,  probably  the  largest  native 
town  in  the  islands.  It  is  a  neat  and  cleanly  place,  and,  as 
might  be  presumed  from  this  fact,  has  a  prosperous  mission 
establishment 

Auckland,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  is  situated  on  the 
Waitemata  River,  which  affords  it  a  spacious  harbour,  in 
latitude  86*»  61'  27"  S.,  and  longitude  174*  45'  20"  E.  It 
is  a  thriving  town,  and  contains  between  two  and  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  other  principal  stations  are 
Port  Nicholson,  which  has  upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Port  Nelson,  and  New  Plymouth. 

Volcanic  phenomena  may  be  witnessed  almost  everywhere 
in  the  interior.  There  is  an  active  volcano  on  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Ulster,  and  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  there  are  a  great  number  of  conical 
hills,  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  with  small 
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oaviiies  in  their  tops,  which  appear  to  be  extinct  craters. 
Cellular  laya,  and  lava  in  boulders,  are  abundant  In  those 
districts,  too,  where  these  indications  of  a  volcanic  origin 
are  more  conclusive,  there  are  hot  springs,  resembling  the 
geysers  of  Iceland,  the  waters  of  some  of  which  rise  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  in  cooking.*  The 
coasts  are  lined  with  dark  basaltic  rocks,  which  are  worn 
into  various  shapes  by  the  constant  attrition  of  the  waves. 
Quantities  of  pumice  stone  are  found,  and  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  polishing  their  spears.  Quartz,  iron,  and  iron 
pyrites,  have  been  discovered  imbedded  in  the  soil  Coal 
is  plentiful  in  the  middle  island,  which  also  furnishes  the 
green  talc,  both  in  lamina  and  of  a  loose  form,  of  which  the 
natives  make  some  of  their  weapons  and  ornaments.  Man- 
ganese, alum,  sulphur,  slate,  copper,  whinstone,  granite,  and 
marble,  are  quite  common ;  and  clay,  suitable  for  making 
bricks,  is  easily  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  islands. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  rocky  subsoil  is 
compact  and  argillaceous,  and  it  b  covered  with  a  layer  of 
stiff  day.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  craters  the  land  is 
much  more  productive  than  elsewhere.  On  the  ridges  and 
elevated  plains,  the  upper  stratum  is  thin,  on  account  of  its 
being  washed  into  the  valleys  and  guUeys,  that  divide  or 
intersect  them,  by  the  frequent  rains.  Marshes  alternate 
now  and  then  with  the  rocky  bluffii  and  precipices  along  the 
coast,  and  are  often  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
In  general,  the  soil  may  be  said  to  be  a  rich  yellow  loam 
or  vegetable  mould,  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the 


*  About  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  Baj  of  Islands  is  the  hot  spring  of 
Tsnimi,  which  is  said  to  be  an  emission  of  heated  gas  babbling  up  throu^ 
the  water,  and  thus  giving  the  latter  a  boiling  appearanoe.  Sulphnr  is 
abundant  in  the  yicinitjr,  and  a  slight  emst  of  alum  is  formed.  The  water 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  The  gas  has  no  smell,  neither  Is  it 
inflanoraible. 
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prodoctioii  of  all  the  vegetablesi  and  most  of  the  grainy 
raised  in  Europe  and  America. 

Though  the  climate  of  New  2^1and  is  changeable,  it  is 
temperate  and  health j ;  bemg  anaIo)|;ous  to  that  of  France, 
souUiem  England,  and  the  middle  states  of  America, 
and  therefore  well  adapted  to  European  constitutions.  At 
Auckland,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  59^ ;  in 
the  summer  months  it  averages  about  67^,  and  in  the  winter 
about  52^.  The  oppressive  heats  of  the  mid-daj  at  Sydney, 
and  the  long-continued  droughts  that  parch  and  wither  up 
the  vegetation  of  the  Australian  continent,  are  unknown. 
Of  moisture  there  is  a  great  abundance.  North-easterly  and 
south-westerly  gales  prevail  at  every  change  of  the  moon, 
and  almost  always  bring  heavy  rains,  particularly  in  the 
winter  season.  In  the  interior,  the  weather  is  much  colder, 
but  is  also  more  equable. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  the  climate  may  be  pro- 
nounced salubrious,  and  decidedly  favourable  to  longevity. 
In  some  situations  scrofulous  and  glandular  affections  are 
common;  pectoral  diseases,  rapid  consumptions,  phthisis, 
pleurisy,  and  rheumatism,  are  by  no  means  rare ;  yet,  after 
all,  most  of  the  prevalent  forms  of  disease  have  been  either 
introduced  by  Europeans,  or  occasioned  by  the  habits  and 
vices  which  they  have  imported. 

It  admits  of  great  doubt,  whether  the  native  population 
of  New  Zealand  comes  up  to  150,000,  which  is  the  number 
usually  fixed  upon,  though  some  estimates  reduce  it  nearly 
as  low  as  100,000.  The  white,  or  European  population, 
occupying  New  Ulster,  which  has  alone  been  regularly 
colonized,  is  not  far  from  twenty  thousand. 

At  the  general  peace  in  Europe,  the  claims  of  Great 
firitain  to  the  different  islands  included  in  the  term  of  New 
Zealand,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  Cook,  were 
recognized.    No  effort  was  made,  however,  to  enforce  them 
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by  occupation  and  posacsdon,  till  tho  year  1833,  when  a 
resident,  subordinate  to  the  authorities  of  New  South  Wales, 
but  clothed  with  limited  powers,  was  sent  thither.  The 
islands  had  already  become  infested  with  runaway  convicts 
and  sailors,  and  marauders  of  every  dye  and  description. 
Outrages  were  daily  committed  on  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  natives ;  the  latter  were  fast  learning  to  imitate  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  the  outlaws,  who  both  persecuted  and 
demoralized  them;  and  drunkenness,  with  its  consequent 
evils,  crimes,  and  wretchedness,  was  becoming  everywhere 
prevalent  Here  and  there,  where  the  missionary  stations 
were  established,  and  their  influence  felt,  bright  spots  ap- 
peared amidst  the  n^oral  darkness  that  overshadowed  the 
land ;  but  beyond  their  limits  there  was  nothing  to  relieve 
the  general  depravity  and  sensuality;  licentiousness  and 
excess  rejoiced  in  one  continued  holiday. 

British,  American,  and  French  whalers,  frequently  visited 
the  islands,  but  they  were  liable  to  be  molested  by  the  free- 
booters and  their  native  retainers;  resistance  often  provoked 
renewed  aggressbns;  and  they  were  sometimes  attacked 
and  plundered. 

Combinations  were  likewise  formed,  principally  in  New 
South  Wales,  to  purchase  land  of  the  natives.  Associations 
of  this  character,  by  the  grossest  swindling  and  imposition, 
obtained  the  control  of  extensive  tracts  in  the  northern 
island.  Influenced  by  their  representations,  settlers  emi- 
grated in  considerable  numbers  from  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  other  Australian  colonies ;  but  colonization,  so  far 
from  keeping  pace  with  speculation,  was  completely  distanced 
by  it  Matters  were  in  this  position  in  1839,  when  the 
British  authorities  interfered;  a  colonial  organization,  subor- 
linate  to  that  of  New  South  Wales,  was  formed  in  January 
1840;  and  Captain  Hobson,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  ai> 
pointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  new  dependency. 
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On  the  arrival  of  tbe  lieutenani-govemor  at  the  Baj  of 
Islands,  he  issued  his  proclamation,  announcing  that  all 
future  purchases  of  land  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
would  be  absolutely  void,  unless  made  through  the  British 
local  government  A  commission  was  then  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  validity  of  all  claims  to  land,  under  instruc- 
tions to  recognize  and  confirm  those  only  which  were 
founded  on  just  and  equitable  considerations,  with  the 
proviso,  also,  that  no  claim  should  be  allowed  for  a  greater 
extent  than  twenty-five  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The 
lieutenant-governor  likewise  obtained  from  the  principal 
chieb  a  cession  to  the  British  monarch,  of  the  paramount 
right  of  sovereignty  in  the  islands,  and  extinguished  the 
native  titles  to  large  bodies  of  land.  These  government 
lands  were  divided  into  suitable  tracts,  and  disposed  of  at 
auction  to  the  settlers,  and  the  emigrants  who  were  daily 
arriving. 

Since  this  formal  occupation  by  the  British,  a  more 
healthy  state  of  things  has  existed  in  New  Zealand.  In 
April  1841,  it  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
placed  under  a  governor  possessing  similar  powers  with  the 
chief  executive  officers  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
With  the  governor,  the  colonial  secretary  and  treasurer, 
the  attorney-general,  and  three  senior  justices  of  the  peace, 
constitute  the  legislative  council,  by  whom  all  laws  and 
regulations  of  minor  importance  are  enacted.  The  annual 
expense  of  administering  the  government  exceeds  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Ethnologically  considered,  the  native  New  Zealanders  may 
be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Malay  family;  and  they  are 
undeniably  the  best  specimens  of  the  race.  The  men  are 
UU,  well-formed,  and  athletic;  many  of  the  chiefs  are  up- 
wards of  six  feet  high;  and  all  possess  great  strength  kai 
activity.    The  women  are  likewise  well-shaped^  but  they 
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lack  the  fulness  of  muscle,  and  the  soft  rounded  contour, 
witnessed  among  other  Polynesians.  Their  colour  varies 
in  individuals,  from  a  dark  chestnut  to  a  light  copper  or 
brunette,  and  resembles  very  nearly  that  of  the  European 
gipsy,  or  the  Eurasian  in  India.  They  have  round  &ccs, 
high  fi>reheads  sloping  backwards,  aquiline  noses  full  at  the 
point,  large  lips,  and  fine  white  teeth.  Their  eyes  are 
black,  strong,  and  piercing.  Their  hair  is  bbck  and  com- 
monly straight,  but  sometimes  thick,  bushy,  and  curly;  that 
of  the  women  is  frequently  fine,  soft,  and  silky.  Some 
crop  their  hair,  leaving  only  a  small  bunch  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  others  suffer  it  to  grow  long.  Whiskers  and 
beards  are  not  considered  at  all  in  good  taste  among  the 
New  2iealand  exquisites.  Tattooing  is  practised  by  all 
who  can  afford  the  expense,  and  often  gives  a  dark  expres- 
sion to  the  countenance,  where  it  does  not  really  exist 
The  men  ornament  their  faces  and  arms,  and  their  whole 
bodies  and  limbs,  from  the  navel  downwards ;  but  the  women 
rarely  tattoo  other  parts  of  their  persons  except  the  mouth, 
though  a  few  ornamental  devices  about  the  wrists  and 
ankles  are  occasionally  seen.  They  pay  little  regard 
to  personal  cleanliness,  very  rarely  bathe,  besmear  them- 
selves with  grease  and  dirt,  and  seem  to  delight  in  being 
filthy. 

Portions  of  the  middle  bland,  or  New  Munster,  are  said 
to  be  inhabited  by  individuals  evidently  of  the  Papuan  race, 
who  differ  widely  from  the  true  New  Zealanders,  and  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  natives  of  Australia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

We  have  different  accounts  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  New  Zealander — some  pronouncing  him  vindictive, 
crafty,  and  treacherous,  and  others  again  insisting  that  he  is 
frank,  generous,  and  confiding.  Probably  all  these  traits 
are  by  turns  displayed.    The  fierce  and  bloody  conflicts 
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which  are  known  to  have  taken  place  between  HbA  difiereni 
tribes,  indicate  a  warlike  disposition.  They  are  exceedingl  j 
prond,  and  when  insulted,  inclined  to  be  revengefnl;  yet 
they  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  seem  to  know  how  to 
appreciate  kind  treatment  Though  practising  in&nticide, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  they  are  strongly  attached 
to  their  children.  Honesty  is  not  one  of  their  fidlings; 
they  are  somewhat  given  to  trickishness  in  their  dealings, 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  has  hardly  contributed 
to  divest  them  of  it  The  men  are  Capable  of  enduring 
iatiguef  yet  as  their  wants  are  few  and  easily  suppliedi 
they  are  naturally  indolent;  the  labour  and  drudgery,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  Polynesia,  and  among  all  savage  race^ 
being  performed  by  the  weaker,  more  sufTeringi  yet  less 
complaining,  part  of  humanity. 

A  fondness  for  curiosities  and  ornaments  is  characteristic 
of  both  sexes.  Besides  tattooing  their  persons,  they  bore 
holes  in  their  ears,  in  which  are  inserted  small  rings  of 
jade  or  talc,  or  sharks'  teeth;  these  are  tipped  with  sealing- 
Wax,  or  ornamented  with  white  and  red,  or  other  bright 
toloured  feathers.  The  principal  chiefii  and  their  wives 
wear  green  talc  stones,  called  heitikis,  depending  from  their 
ne6ks;  these  are  carved  so  as  to  resemble  a  human  figure 
sitting  cross-legged;  they  are  held  very  sacred,  and  with 
the  meara,  a  short  cleaver  or  club,  aire  handed  down  as  heir- 
looms from  father  to  son.  Acquisitiveness  is  a  prominent 
trait  among  them,  and  they  are  always  ready  for  trading 
and  bartering.  They  will  sell  everything  they  have,  even 
their  sacred  keitikis.  At  one  time  a  considerable  trade  wai 
carried  on  in  New  Zealand  curiosities,  which  were  purchased 
at  the  islands,  and  exported  to  Australia,  Europe,  and 
America.  Prominent  among  the  articles  of  traflSo  were  the 
tattooed  heads  of  theur  chiefs,  which  commanded  very  high 
prices;  but  the  supply  has  recently  been  cut  off,  in  conse- 
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quence  oi  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  them  by  the 
British  authorities. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  vices  usually  witnessed  among 
a  savage  peopb  are  observed  here.  Cannibalism  and  in- 
£uiticide  were  formerly  very  common,  and  they  are  now 
practised  in  those  districts  remote  from  the  white  settlements, 
though  they  are  gradually  decreasing.  The  New  Zealand 
chie&,  and  many  of  the  common  people,  are  polygamists, 
yet  always  having  one  &vourite  wife.  The  effects  of  dissi- 
pation are  plainly  visible  among  those  natives  who  have 
adopted  the  habits  and  imitated  the  practices  of  the  aban- 
doned whites.  Since  1815,  missionaries  have  been  labour- 
ing among  them  with  considerable  success.  In  1843,  there 
were  fi  bishop  and  twelve  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  about  seventy  ministers  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary, Boman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  and  Scotch  Churches. 
Wherever  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  have  extended, 
though  their  labours  have  not  been  as  practically  directed 
as  they  might  have  been,  a  marked  change  is  observable. 
As  the  natives  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  receiving 
presents,  they  sometimes  expect  to  be  paid  for  their  good 
eonduoti  and  their  seal  in  attending  to  their  devotional 
duties.  Gifts  and  proselytes  are  often  made  at  the  same 
time.  But  all  those  who  have  embraced  Christianity,  or 
regularly  attend  church  services,  are  much  more  virtuous 
and  happy  than  the  other  natives ;  the  men  are  more  in- 
dustrious, and  more  ready  to  share  the  burdens  of  their 
wives,  while  the  latter  are  better-looking  and  lighter  of 
heart,  and  no  longer  seek  to  check  the  jocund  sprightliness 
of  their  daughters,  by  pointing  them  to  a  sad  destmy — a 
dark  future  of  misery  and  care. 

In  intellectual  endowments  they  are  by  no    means 

deficient    They  possess  a  great  deal  of  mechanical  skill 

^^'  and  ingenuity,  though  exhibiting  it  hitherto  rather  in  the 
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eonstnictimi  of  iheir  richly  carved  and  ornamented  canoes^ 
and  iheir  fine  and  delicate  matd,  than  in  the  erection  of 
their  hahitations.  Thej  hare  shown  a  singular  aptitude 
in  accnstoming  themselves  to  the  usages  of  civilized  life; 
Of  poetry  they  have  an  abundance,  chiefly  of  a  lyrical 
kind ;  rude  it  is,  indeed,  yet  they  are  not  entire  strangers 
to  metre  and  quantity.  They  have  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  music,  and,  in  fact,  noise  of  any  kind  is  scarcely 
ever  unwelcome  to  them.  Their  voices  are  monotonous, 
and  when  singing,  pitched  in  a  high  key.  They  have 
their  war-dances  and  love- dances,  and  sometimes  sham 
fights ;  these  are  much  like  exhibitions  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter throughout  Polynesia,  very  picturesque  by  candle-light, 
but  not  bearing  the  full  glare  of  day,  and  always  tiresome 
on  repetition. 

It  is  customary,  however,  among  the  New  Zealanders  on 
almost  every  occasion  of  ceremony,  be  it  a  funeral  festivity 
or  a  dance,  to  intersperse  the  proceedings  with  discharges 
of  fire-arms,  the  noise  produced  by  which  seems  to  afibrd 
them  great  delight. 

Surprising  though  it  may  be,  they  have  a  kind  of 
astronomy  among  them;  and  like  all  Polynesians,  they 
appear  to  have  a  fiiint  though  imperfect  idea  of  the  creation. 
In  regard  to  their  own  origin  they  have  no  tradition, 
except  that  their  ancestors  came  from  the  east  in  canoes, 
sewed  together  with  sennit'    While  they  have  given  no 


*  They  luiyelikeiriM  m  tradition  that  their  Jhmtaro,  or  sweet  pobto, 
WM  broogbt  from  the  east  Might  not  these  islands,  then,  hare  heen 
Tisited  hj  Sooth  American  Indians,  who  found  them  peopled  with 
Malays,  or  Papuans,  and  from  whom  the  present  inhabitants  have 
descended?  Or  did  the  ancestors  of  the  latter  come  from  some  of  the 
intermediate  isles  of  the  Pacifio?  The  ease  with  which  the  New 
Zealandor  and  the  Tahitian  conTcrso  on  first  meeting  each  other  haa 
before  been  remarked;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
canoes,  the  memory  of  which  is  presenred  in  the  traditions  of  the 
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nameB  to  their  islands,  stratigdy  enough  there  is  not  a 
single  thing  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation  for  which 
they  hare  not  a  distinct  appellatiye  term  by  which  it  is 
generally  known. 

There  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  any  general 
head  or  chief  among  the  natives,  even  those  who  were 
evidently  of  the  same  race;  but  they  were  divided  into 
tribes,  distinguished  by  separate  names,  which  were 
governed  by  principal  chie&,  or  arekea^  and  between 
which  fierce  and  exterminating  wars  often  take  place.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  slaves,  being 
subject  to  chiefs  who  were  owners  of  the  soil,  and  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  their  lands  and  alienate  their  servants 
at  wilL.  These  chiefe  were  themselves  dependent  on  the 
arekees^  or  head  chiefii,  but  (rfien  proved  refractory  and 
disobedient  subjects. 

Fortified  towns,  called  pas,  are  the  permanent  places  of 
residence  of  the  natives.  They  consbt  of  collections  of 
huts  or  houses,  built  closely  together  on  high  promontories 
or  insulated  hills ;  such  a  position  being  usually  selected 
as  will  afiford  the  greatest  natural  resistance  to  an  attack- 
ing enemy.  These  clusters  of  houses,  or  pas,  are  sur- 
rounded and  protected  by  palisades  or  upright  stakes, 
perhaps  ten  feet  high,  driven  firmly  into  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  indosures  contain  as  many  as  two  or  even 
three  hundred  huts.  The  main  entrance,  or  gateway, 
opening  through  the  row  of  palisades,  is  commonly  flanked 
with  larger  posts,  on  which  are  sometimes  carved  dbtorted 
representaUons  of  human  figures.  Within  the  principal 
inolosure  there  are  frequently  minor  ones,  containing  five 
or  six  houses,  separated  from  each  other  by  intervening 

former,  maj  have  originally  come  from  the  Society  Ulands.  Nerer- 
theleas,  how  true  it  is,  that  the  more  ethnology  is  stadied,  the  more 
ipeoolatiTe  it  eeema  to  become. 
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alleys  or  walkB,  from  two  to  four  feet  wide.  Formerly, 
wben  the  nadyes  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  a 
pa  may  have  been  pretty  secnre  against  attack,  bat  it 
wonld  now  form  a  feeble  defence. 

The  hnts  of  the  New  Zealander  are  most  sorry  aflfairs. 
They  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  low  and  small,  blackened 
inside  and  oat  with  soot  and  smoke,  and  defiled  from  top 
to  bottom  with  grease,  filth,  and  dirt  of  every  kind.  Those 
of  the  largest  class  are  only  twenty  feet  long,  by  twelve 
feet  broad.  In  erecting  them,  they  begin  with  the  frame^ 
which  consists  of  four  posts  driven  into  the  ground  at  the 
comers.  These  project  from  two  to  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  are  connected  by  horizontal  beams  firmly 
secured  in  their  places  with  twine  or  sennit  The  rafters 
are  laid  upon  the  horizontal  beams,  and  ascend  upwards 
by  a  slight  slope  to  the  ridge  pole,  which  is  laid  upon  two 
or  three  posts  set  on  a  line  running  through  the  centre  of 
the  building.  The  roof  descends  on  all  sides,  and  is  com* 
posed  of  rush  thatohing.  Smaller  poles  fastened  to  the 
upright  posts,  with  interstices  of  ^  foot  in  width,  form  the 
sides  of  the  building.  Twigs  are  sometimes  wattled  with 
the  poles  to  fill  up  the  chinks,  or  mats  are  hung  up  as 
screens.  The  doorways  are  under  the  eaves  at  the  gable 
ends,  over  which  mats  are  hung,  though  good  and  sub- 
stantial doors  of  deal  may  now  be  occasionally  seen.  A 
few  mats,  a  number  of  bark  dishes  and  baskets,  two  or 
three  fishing-nets,  an  old  sea-chest,  in  which  the  household 
goods  are  deposited  for  safe  keeping,  an  iron  pot  that  does 
all  the  cooking,  and  an  old-fiishioned  rusty  musket  or 
double-barreled  gun,  are  about  the  usual  assortment  of 
furniture.  Outside  the  house  there  may  be  a  few  fruit- 
trees  growing,  and  sometimes  a  small  garden  spot  can  be 
discovered,  though  it  is  more  common  to  see  nothing  but 
tlie  former. 
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Mats,  called  kakalius^  made  of  flax  and  braided  by 
band,  are  worn  by  both  sexes.  Those  of  the  men  are 
often  very  fine,  and  are  sometimes  interwoven  of  varioos 
colours,  or  beautifully  embroidered.  The  women  of  the 
lower  classes  wear  coarse  corn-leaf  mats,  particularly  when 
at  work.  The  kakahu  is  worn  tied  round  the  waist,  or 
thrown  over  the  shoulders.  Short  cloaks,  or  pattUus^ 
about  three  feet  long,  made  of  mat,  coarse  cloth,  or  dogskin 
dressed  with  the  hair  on,  are  worn  by  the  chiefs.  Loose 
slips  of  calico  drawn  about  the  neck,  resembling  the 
ancient  ttpula  of  the  Tahitian  female,  are  frequently  dis- 
played by  the  women.  Latterly,  European  fashions  have 
been  introduced.  Sailors'  jackets  and  trousers — and  often 
the  former  without  the  latter — may  sometimes  be  seen 
adorning  the  person  of  a  swarthy  New  Zealander.  Blankets, 
too,  have  been  introduced,  and  they  are  now  worn  in  the 
■ame  manner  as  the  kakahu. 

Pork,  fish,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  articles  of  food 
among  the  natives ;  and  when  other  vegetables  fail  them, 
they  have  recourse  to  the  roots  of  the  fern.  They  are 
quite  partial  to  rice,  and  as  fond  as  bears  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  other  sweet  things.  The  Polynesian  mode 
of  cooking  was  formerly  in  vogue,  but  it  has  now  given 
place  to  the  iron  pot,  in  which  everything  is  boiled. 
Where  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  has  not  proved 
sufficient  to  restrain  their  appetites,  they  are  much  addicted 
to  the  use  of  spintuous  drinks,  and  scenes  of  revelry  and 
debauchery,  in  which  both  sexes  participate,  are  often 
witnessed  in  the  native  pas.  They  also  make  for  tlicm- 
selves  a  very  pleasant  beverage,  resembling  spruce  beer, 
and  having  slight  intoxicating  properties,  which  they  call 
wai-tnaori.  They  are  quite  fond  of  tobacco,  and  often  use 
it  to  excess. 

The  custom  of  taboo  has  yet  the  force  of  law.     It  is  for 
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the  inost  part  enforced  with  great  stnctuesfs,  and  carefidly 
ohserred ;  and  it  is  found  exceedingly  nsefnl  in  protedang 
their  kmnara-patches  and  yegetable  gardens. 

Ftmeral  ceremonies  are  noisy  enough ;  a  few  roimds  of 
musketry  being  always  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  noru  When 
a  chief  dies,  unusual  attention  is  paid  to  the  rites  of  sepul- 
iure.  A  small  tonoe  h  cut  through  the  middle,  and  the 
two  sections  being  joined  together,  th^  body  is  placed  in 
the  cavity.  These  receptacles  of  the  departed  chiefs  are 
painted  some  bright  colour,  and  ornamented  with  feathers. 
Instead  of  being  deposited  in  the  ground,  however,  they  are 
placed  beneath  sheds,  round  about  which  are  fence  inclosures. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  dark  green  foliage  of 
the  evergreens,  New  Zealand  wears  the  appearance  of 
perpetual  vegetation.  Yet  the  islands  are  not  within  the 
tropics,  neither  do  they  possess  the  fruits  or  vegetables 
indigenous  to  countries  so  situated.  Barren  wastes 
alternate  with  their  dense  forests ;  and  nowhere  is  there 
exhibited  the  exuberance  of  growth  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom that  may  be  witnessed  in  warmer  latitudes.  Scandent 
and  parasitic  plants,  which  always  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  tropical  landscapes,  are  rarely  met  with ;  though 
now  and  then  a  tree  may  be  seen  completely  garlanded 
over  with  vines.  The  timber  trees,  nevertheless,  are 
really  magnificent;  they  are  mostly  of  the  pine  speciefl, 
and  are  regarded  as  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world 
for  6hlp>-building.  The  Kauri  pine  attains  an  enormous 
size;  in  1841,  one  was  cut  and  shipped  which  measured 
twenty-five  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long;  and  recently  there  was  another 
standing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Ulster  seventy-five 
feet  in  circumference,  and  estimated  to  be  considerably  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  high.  The  Kaikotia  pine  does  not 
grow  as  large  as  the  Kauri,  but  it  is  highly  valued  for  spars. 
V 
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The  plains  and  bw  lands  of  New  Zealand,  in  their 
naioral  state,  are  OYomin  with  masses  of  tall  impenetrable 
fern  {pUris  esculerUa)^  and  with  thick  bushy  shrubs,  while 
the  swamps  and  marshes  produce  rushes  and  the  native  flax 
{phormium  tenax).  From  the  latter  is  procured  what  has 
already  become,  and  what  will  henceforth  be,  one  of  the 
most  important  staples  of  New  Zealand.  The  flax  is 
obtained  from  the  leaves,  and  not  the  stem,  of  the  plant 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  length,  strength,  and  flexibi- 
lity of  its  fibres  ]  and  when  the  necessary  improvements 
shall  have  been  introduced  in  its  preparation,  it  must  yield 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  grower.  The  preparation  is  now 
left  to  the  native  women,  who  cut  it,  and,  after  dividing  it 
into  strips  an  inch  wide,  separate  the  external  epidermis, 
while  sUll  in  a  green  state,  from  the  inner  fibres,  by  means 
of  a  muscle-shell  or  a  piece  of  glass.  Great  care  is  required 
to  keep  the  inner  fibres  straight,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
beauty;  and  when  the  separation  is  completed,  they  are 
hackled  and  divided,  washed,  and  then  bleached  in  the  sun. 

Among  the  other  indigenous  products  of  New  Zealand, 
are  the  kumara,  or  sweet  potato ;  a  species  of  arum  escu- 
lentum,  known  as  coccos  or  eddoes;  several  varieties  of 
gourds ;  and  the  tetragoma  expansa.  The  last  is  the  well- 
known  New  Zealand  spinach,  which  has  been  introduced 
into  Europe  and  America.  It  is  a  succulent  trailing  plant, 
having  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  possessing  thb  advan- 
tage over  the  common  spinach — ^that,  if  well  watered,  it 
will  produce  leaves  of  the  greatest  juiciness  during  the 
entire  summer.  It  is  said  that  a  bed  of  twenty  plants 
will  afiG^rd  a  supply  sufficient  for  a  large  fomily. 

The  natives  are  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cultivating 
the  soil.  When  Cook  first  visited  the  islands,  he  found 
that  they  turned  up  the  earth  in  their  kumara-patehes  with 
sharp<pointed  sticks  and  other  rude  implements.     Of  late 
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yean  lipades  and  ploughs  have  been  iniaroduoed.  A  |;reat 
inoentive  to  industry  is  fnrnisbed  by  tbe  almost  indestrud* 
tible  native  fern.  It  springs  np  everywhere  where  tbe 
forests  have  been  cut  down|  or  in  the  open  ground  where 
its  cultivation  is  neglected.  When  it  has  once  established 
itself  it  is  with  difficulty  extirpated  \  and  it  can  never  be 
got  rid  of  except  by  plucking  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  burn* 
ing  it  Even  theii,  wherever  there  is  carelessness  in  till- 
age, it  again  makes  its  appearance,  as  if  it  were  a  judgment 
or  a  punishment  for  indolence  and  neglect 

Before  he  sailed  from  the  islands,  at  the  time  of  making 
his  discovery.  Captain  Cook  planted,  and  left  with  intelli^ 
gent  natives,  the  seeds  of  wheat,  peas,  cabbages,  onions,  pota* 
toes,  and  turnips.  All  these  soon  run  out,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  the  turnips  and  potatoes ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  New  Zealander  during  the  winter 
season.  In  those  soils  where  black  loam,  vegetable  mould, 
or  decomposed  basalt  predominates,  most  of  the  cerealia 
flourish,  though  Indian  corn  is  the  principal  grain  that  is 
cultivated.  Sometimes  wheat  is  sowed  where  the  fern  has 
been  dug  up  and  burned,  yet  it  rarely  yields  over  fourteen 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  after  it  is  reaped  the  ground  is 
seeded  down  to  grass.  Of  native  grasses  there  are  scarcely 
any,  but  the  foreign  grasses  thrive  well.  The  New  Zea- 
landers  themselves  do  not,  in  general,  raise  above  two  crops 
from  the  same  ground,  but  after  tilling  a  piece  for  two  sea* 
sons,  they  prefer  breaking  up  new  soiL  Apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  cape-gooseberries,  and  many  kinds  of  melons  and 
other  vegetables,  have  been  introduced  and  cultivated  with 
success.  The  apples  and  peaches  are  very  fine,  but  the 
grapes  do  not  succeed  very  well  except  on  volcanic  soils. 

There  being  such  an  excess  of  moisturo  iii  Now  Zealand, 
it  is  still  doubtful  whether  grain  growing,  unless  it  be  for 
home  consumption  merely,  will  ever  prove  very  profitable, 
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but  for  pasturage  the  climate  is  decidedly  ftyourablei  and 
the  rearing  of  stock  will  undonbtedly  make  handsome  re- 
toms. 

It  is  a  singular  £act,  that  when  these  islands  were  first 
discovered,  they  possessed  no  indigenous  mammalia  what- 
ever ;  the  only  quadrupeds,  in  &ct,  being  a  few  species  of 
lizards,  that  were  objects  of  terror  and  veneration. to  the 
natives.  The  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  rat,  were  early  intro- 
duced. The  first  was  allowed  to  run  wild,  and  multiplied 
so  rapidly  that  the  blands  were  soon  well  stocked.  The 
hogs  are  very  fond  of  the  roots  of  the  fern,  which  is  so 
exceedingly  abundant  When  required  fi)r  food,  they  are 
caught  by  the  dogs.  The  flesh  of  the  rat  was  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  natives,  and  it  is  now  the  principal 
species  of  game.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  were  imported 
by  the  missionaries,  and  large  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  stock  of  the  first  two,  since  the  formation  of  settlements 
by  the  whites ;  excellent  browsing  is  afforded  by  the  im- 
mense thickets  of  shrubs,  where  grass  cannot  be  procured, 
and  both  appear  to  thrive  unusually  well. 

Fish  abound  on  the  coast  Whales  are  taken  in  great 
plenty ;  but  it  is  said  tlioir  numbers  are  diminishing,  in 
consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  massacre  which  has  been 
going  on  for  so  many  years.  Smaller  fish  are  taken  by 
the  natives  with  hooks  and  nets;  they  also  catch  great 
quantities  of  shell-fish  for  food,  and  there  b  a  dam,  called 
p^  which  they  esteem  as  highly  delicious. 

Of  the  bird  kind  there  are  parrots  and  parroquets,  and 
wild  ducks  and  pigeons,  of  large  size  and  fine  flavour,  in  the 
&rests;  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  sea-fowl  on  the  coasts. 
Poultry  have  been  introduced,  and  are  now  reared  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  principal  singing  birds  are  the 
native  nightingale  and  the  iui.  The  latter  is  also  called  the 
"  parson  bird." 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  from  the  islands  are  flax, 
spars,  pine  timber,  potatoes,  and  kauri  gam.  The  last  is 
obtained  from  the  pine  tree  of  that  name,  and  is  shipped 
to  New  South  Wales  and  Europe,  where  it  is  made  into 
excellent  varnish.  In  retom  for  their  commodities,  the 
inhabitants  of  Now  Zealand  import,  or  purchase  from  the 
trading  vessels  in  exchange  for  their  products,  domestic 
goods,  blankets,  guns,  powder,  lead,  agricultural  implements, 
rice,  sugar,  and  molasses.  At  one  time  the  whale-fishery 
was  the  most  profitable  employment  connected  with  com- 
merce, and  both  French  and  American  vessels  participated 
largely  in  it;  but  since  the  establishment  of  custom-houses, 
and  a  regular  government,  they  do  not  visit  the  islands  as 
much  as  formerly,  and  from  the  causes  before  mentioned, 
the  fishery  is  said  to  be  less  valuable,  though  numbers  of 
persons  are  still  engaged  in  it 

Though  exhibiting  so  little  skill  or  taste  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  mean,  low,  and  dirty  houses,  the  native  New 
Zealanders  in  reality  possess  great  mechanical  ingenuitv. 
This  is  displayed  in  their  preparation  of  the  flax,  in  their 
beautifully  woven  mats,  in  their  canoes,  which  are  carved 
and  ornamented  with  great  care,  and  particularly  in  the 
i^tude  with  which  they  imitate  the  whites  in  the  use  of 
weapons,  tools,  or  implements.  For  common  purposes, 
they  now  use  whale-boats  instead  of  canoes;  and  have  sub- 
stituted the  square  sail  for  the  triangular  one.  They  have 
no  outriggers  on  their  craft,  and  though  liable  to  accidents, 
they  show  themselves  to  be  expert  seamen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  Their  war  canoes  are  fit>m  forty  to  seventy 
feet  in  length,  with  prows  extending  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  and  adorned  with  waving  tufts  of  bright- 
tinted  feathers,  and  richly-carved  ornamental  work. 

Mills  have  been  set  up  in  New  Ulster,  and  there  is 
great  abundance  of  water  power  for  propelling  machinery 
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on  all  the  larger  ialands.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Terry, 
when  they  become  cultiyated  and  stocked  with  cattle,  and, 
as  an  immediate  consequence,  when  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  labour  grow  cheaper,  they  must  be  the  seat  of  exten- 
siyp  manu&ctures.  *'  In  addition,"  says  he,  <'  to  moderate 
wages  and  cheap  food,  there  would  be  the  further  impor- 
tant auxiliaries  of  coal,  timber,  and  day,  with  endless 
excellent  localities,  having  water  communication.  New 
Zealand  would  then  bring  into  profitable  production  her 
timber,  for  ship-building;  flax,  for  canvass,  ropes,  &c; 
copper,  for  sheathing  her  ships,  and  all  other  purposes; 
sulphur,  for  brimstone,  &c;  alum  and  dye-woods,  in  manu- 
facturing the  wool  of  Australia  or  the  cotton  of  India;  tan, 
for  leather  from  the  hides  of  her  own  cattle,  or  those  im- 
ported ^m  Australia  and  South  America;  tobacco,  manu- 
&ctured;  breweries  and  distilleries,  for  barley  and  hops  of 
native  growth,  &c.  But  it  is  &r  more  rational  to  conceive 
that,  instead  of  attempting  fruitlessly  to  compete  in  the 
exports  of  raw  produce,  the  colonists,  in  the  first  instance, 
will  endeavour  to  render  themselves  independent  of  any 
other  colony  for  the  supply  of  fi)od;  and  when  fi)od  and 
labour  are  cheap,  they  will  direct  their  capital  and  energies 
to  bring  into  play  the  other  national  products,  in  manufac- 
tures fi>r  their  own  wants,  as  well  as  to  supply  Australia, 
India,  China,  and  Spanish  America,  all  of  which  are  not 
far  distant."* 

Having  completed  their  repairs,  all  the  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  American  Exploring  Squadron,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Peacock,  left  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  the  6th  day 
of  April  Prosperous  breezes  wafted  them  rapidly  on  their 
way;  no  incidents  of  special  importance  occurred  on  the 
passage;  and  on  the  22d  instant  they  made  the  islands  of 

*  Terry's  New  Zealand,  &c.,  pp.  260,  261. 
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Eooa  and  ToDgataboo.  On  the  24th  they  came  to  imehor 
off  Nllk1lalo£B^  the  principal  town  on  the  latter  island,  and 
on  the  1st  day  of  May  they  were  joined  by  the  Peacock. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

tha  Tongm  Isla&ds— Physioal  Geogn^hy— Climate —Prodaetioos— 
PopnUUion — Cbartoter  tnd  Appetranoe — Dross — Ciutoiiis— Snpenti- 
tions — llonaei  Ctnoes — MMonmrioi — Wtrs  between  the  Chris- 
tiaiM  and  the  **  Devirs  Partj**— Sailing  of  the  Squadron,  and  Arriyal 
at  the  Fe^ee  Qroop. 

Among  the  many  other  important  discoveries  of  the 
eminent  Dutch  navigator,  Abel  Janssen  Tasmaii,  were  the 
Tonga  Islands,  or  Hapai  Group.  He  touched  at  Tonga- 
taboo  in  1642,  and  afterwards  visited  the  Feejee  Group; 
but  in  conformity  with  the  general  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  world  was  not  enlightened  in  regard  to  his  dis- 
coveries, till  other  navigators  had  found  their  way  to  the 
islands.  Captain  Cook  first  saw  the  Tonga  Islands  in 
1778;  he  spent  considerable  time  in  the  group,  and  in 
allusion  to  the  kind  and  hospitable  treatment  he  received 
from  the  native  inhabitants,  named  them  the  Friendly 
Isles,  by  which  term  they  are  now  most  commonly  desig- 
nated. 

There  are  six  principal  islands — Eooa,  Tongataboo, 
Hapai,  Yavao,  EeppeFs  Island,  and  Boscawen — ^besides 
which,  there  are  a  number  of  small  and  uninhabited  isles, 
visited  by  the  natives  only  for  fishing  and  obtaining  hiche 
de  mer.  Eooa,  and  Tongataboo,  or  Tonga,  are  the  southern- 
most of  the  group,  and  the  others  lie  further  to  the  north; 
all  being  included  between  the  parallels  of  17^  and  22^  south 
latitude,  and  172^  and  176^  west  longitude.  A  strait  eight 
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mileB  in  width  separates  Eooa  from  Tonga,  and  the  other 
islanda  are  divided  in  the  same  manner  by  deep  sea  chan- 
nels, of  greater  or  less  width,  in  which  yessels  are  often 
protected,  in  a  degree,  from  the  violence  of  the  waves  in 
the  open  ocean,  by  the  immense  coral  reefr  that  encirck 
the  group.  These  are  low  and  sonken  in  many  places, 
and  unless  provided  with  a  correct  chart,  or  the  weather 
be  particularly  favourable,  it  is  dangerous  for  a  strange 
vessel  to  attempt  to  pass  through  the  openings.  Passages 
of  this  kind,  however,  are  numerous,  and  <moe  inside  the 
ree&,  still  water  may  frequently  be  found,  even  when  the 
storm  rages  the  most  fearfrdly  without. 

A  great  variety  of  scenery  is  presented  in  this  group  of 
islands.  Eooa  is  rocky  and  barren,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tofooa,  one 
of  the  smaller  islands,  attains  a  still  greater  elevation,  and 
is  the  highest  of  the  group.  Hapai,  Yavao,  and  Tonga,  are 
much  lower,  and  far  more  fertile.  Some  of  them  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  exhibit  all  the  distinctive  features 
peculiar  to  that  formation;  but  the  only  active  volcano  is 
on  the  island  of  Tofooa.  Others  are  formed  of  the  coraL 
Tonga  is  low  and  almost  level;  there  being  only  here  and 
there  a  small  hillock  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  and 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  a  conical  hill 
about  sixty  feet  in  height  It  is  not  for  from  one  hundred 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  shallow  lagoon,  like  those 
in  the  atoUs  of  the  Paumotu  Group,  extending  some  ten 
miles  into  the  interior,  though,  of  course,  surrounded  by  a 
much  greater  mass  of  elevated  ground. 

Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  the  former 
are  very  destructive.  Bain  falls  in  great  quantities,  and 
heavy  dews  descend  at  night.  The  mean  temperature  in 
the  summer  months  is  about  80^,  and  the  thermometer  often 
rises  to  98^  in  the  shade.    In  consequence  of  the  moist 
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atmosphere,  the  oppremire  heat,  and  the  sudden  iranntioiis 
horn  the  extremes  of  temperatmre,  the  elimate  is  not  ai  all 
healthy,  though  the  natiyes,  where  their  habits  are  regular, 
frequently  live  to  an  advanced  age.  Fevers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  intermittents,  are  not  onosaallj  prevalent,  hot 
colds,  coaghs,  influenza,  and  consumption,  are  common. 
Glandular  swellings  and  eruptive  complaints,  superinduced 
in  many  cases  bj  intemperance  and  excess,  are  more  or 
less  prevalent. 

Tonga  is,  perhaps,  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  garden 
of  the  group,  since  it  is  the  most  fruitful,  and  exhibits  a 
greater  exuberance  of  foliage.  Tet  all  the  coralline  islands 
are  covered  with  a  deep  and  rich  vegetable  mould,  con- 
tuning  very  litde  sand,  which  is  highly  productive.  They 
are  beautifully  feathered  with  bread-fruit  and  cocoas,  and 
adorned  with  the  graceful  and  majestic  trees  of  the  tropics, 
whose  boughs  are  often  interlaced  with  luxuriant  vines  and 
creepers,  and  with  shrubs  and  plants,  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
desirable  either  for  their  utility  or  for  ornament.  Like  the 
happy  valley  of  Cashmere,  each  is  a  paradise  rejoiciilg  in 
''  perpetual  spring,"  and  when  fianned  by  the  soft  breezes 
of  summer,  wafting  the  many  odours  of  its  perfumed  flowers 
among  its  sister  isles. 

All  the  principal  tropical  productions  flourish  on  these 
islands  in  great  abundance.  Tarns,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas, 
taro,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  sugar-cane,  shaddocks  (edna 
deetwuxna)^  limes,  papaw,  or  Carica  papaya,  and  the  ti,  are 
the  most  important  indigenous  products.  The  sweet  orange 
of  Tahiti  has  been  introduced  by  ihe  missionaries,  and 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  but  the 
fruit  is  almost  always  destroyed  by  an  insect  that  deposits 
its  larvfls  on  it,  which  cause  it  to  fall  before  it  becomes  fully 
ripe.  Pine-apples,  water-melons,  cabbages,  turnips,  mus- 
tard, peppers,  maize,  a  species  of  diirimoya,  and  the  North 
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American  papaw,  or  custard-applei  have  likewise  been  in- 
trodnoed,  and  richly  reward  the  time  and  labour  expended 
in  thdr  cultiyation.  The  heathen  cultiyate  the  tobacoo- 
plant  with  great  snccess.  The  ahia  {eugenia  malaccanm)^ 
producing  a  pulpy  fruit  something  like  the  apple  in  shape, 
is  occasionally  found.  There  are  several  species  of  palms, 
and  different  yarieties  of  cane  and  reeds.  The  casuarina 
affords  the  material  for  the  native  dubs,  the  shafts  of  their 
spears,  their  drums,  and  some  of  their  culinary  utensils. 
There  is  a  species  of  nutmeg  tree,  yielding  an  abundance 
of  fruit,  which  is  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  height  Speci- 
mens of  the  ficus-tree  may  be  seen  here,  having  trunks,  as 
it  were,  composed  of  intertwining  roots,  one  hundred  feet 
in  circumference.  Ornamental  shrubs  and  dimbing-plants, 
euphorbias,  toumefortias,  the  apapa,  and  the  &i£u,  are 
common.  The  pandanus  is  also  plentiful,  and  great  care 
is  taken  by  the  natives  to  prune  it,  and  otherwise  encourage 
its  growth,  as  all  their  mats  are  made  from  its  leaves. 

Most  of  the  fruits  and  other  edible  productions  of  the 
Tonga  Islands  are  cultivated  by  the  natives,  though  they 
have  latterly  become  less  industrious  than  they  once  were, 
probably  from  the  reason  that  they  have  contracted  many  of 
the  bad  habits  of  the  whites,  and  not  a  few  of  the  vices  of 
their  neighbours  of  the  Feejee  Group.  Still,  their  yam- 
grounds  and  their  sweet  potato  patches  receive  a  great 
degree  of  attention,  and  are  often  objects  of  pride,  especially 
since  the  substitution  of  more  modem  agricultural  imple- 
ments for  the  rude  ones  formerly  in  use. 

liiko  most  of  the  island-groups  of  Polynesia,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Tonga  Islands  has  been  much  overrated.  It  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  fifty  thousand,  but  the  mission- 
aries located  there,  who  have  had  ample  means  of  observa- 
tion, do  not  think  it  can  possibly  exceed  twenty  thousand. 
Almost  one  half  of  this  number  are  inhabitants  of  Tonga- 
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taboo,  or  Tonga;  Hapai  and  Yavao  eadb  oontain  nearly  four 
thousand  inhabitants;  and  the  remainder  are  scattered 
about  among  the  different  islands. 

The  Tongese  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  people  of 
the  Samoan  Group,  and  the  evidences  of  a  generic  affinity 
between  the  two  are  rery  striking.  The  former  are  more 
fair,  perhaps;  but  the  comitenances  have  the  same  general 
cast  and  expression.  The  ihen  have  large  and  powerM 
frames,  with  an  abundance  of  bone  and  mnscle.  Many  of 
the  women  and  children  are  almost  white,  and  the  Tonga 
maidens  are  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  great  personal 
beauty.  Th^  hair  is  straight  and  fine,  and  naturally  of  a 
dark  colomr,  bat  the  frequent  use  of  lime-water  and  lime 
turns  it  red;  yet  they  have  black,  expressive  eyes;  ihmr 
oval  faces  are  just  tinged  with  olive;  their  busts  and 
shoulders  are  well  developed,  their  forms  rounded  and  full, 
but  not  gross,  and  their  limbs  neatly  turned.  These  are 
certainly  attractive  charms,  and  when  united  to  an  intelli- 
gent expression  of  countenance,  gaiety,  but  not  fiivolity  of 
heart,  frank  and  easy  manners,  and  a  true  inbred  modesty, 
almost  always  proof  against  temptatioi^  surely  entitle  their 
possessors  to  an  enviable  distinction. 

Cleanliness  is  characteristic  of  both  sexes.  The  habit  of 
frequent  bathing  is  early  acquired,  and  not  often  neglected. 
They  are  a  cheerful  and  light-hearted  people;  fond  of 
music,  dancing,  and  other  amusements;  docile,  ingenious, 
apt  at  imitation,  and  great  chafferers  in  making  bargains. 
Generally  speaking,  th^  are  virtuous  and  industrious; 
but,  though  not  yielding  so  much  as  might  be  expected  to 
the  enervating  influences  of  the  climate,  they  cannot  resist 
the  temptations  placed  before  them  by  the  whites  or  the 
neighbouring  islanders.  Th^  are  usually  quite  happy  in 
their  domestic  relations;  the  attachment  between  husband 
and  wife  is  strong,  and  the  ''olive  branches"  that  twine 
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themselyes  tkboot  tbeii*  hearts  serve  to  knit  them  more 
firmly  together,  and  render  the  tie  that  binds  them  to  each 
other  nearer,  dearer,  and  more  indissoluble. 

A  warlike  disposition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginaUj  characterbtic  of  the  Tongese,  but  tbey  have  im- 
bibed it  in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the  Feejee 
Group,  and  with  it  have  learned  to  be  crafty,  cunning,  and 
treacherous.  They  are  courageous,  however,  and  are  well 
acquainted  wiih  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Muskets  are  plenty 
among  them.  Their  other  principal  offensive  weapons  are 
the  native  clubs  and  spears,  commonly  made  of  the  casua* 
rina,  or  iron-wood. 

Many  of  the  natives  possess  European  articles  of  dress, 
of  which  they  are  exceedingly  proud;  yet  it  is  not  usual 
for  either  sex  to  wear  anything  but  the  siapo,  a  sort  of 
short  petticoat  made  of  topo,  and  descending  from  the  waist 
half-way  down  the  thighs.  The  pareu  is  also  worn,  and  the 
missionaries  have  prevailed  upon  the  Christian  women  to 
arrange  its  folds  so  as  to  cover  their  bodies  as  high  as  the 
neck;  but  they  do  not  like  to  conform  to  this  new  custom, 
and  very  often  disregard  it  Neither  sex  wear  a  covering 
on  their  heads  upon  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  childrei^ 
are  rarely  encumbered  with  any  clothing  whatsoever;  but 
the  latter  have  their  hair  cropped  close,  except  a  small 
lock  over  each  ear,  to  keep  out  the  vermin. 

When  the  native  warriors  array  themselves  in  their  mar- 
tial costumes  and  war-paint,  and  put  on  their  richly  oma- 
inented  mats,  and  their  gay  belts  and  turbans,  they  present 
a  most  striking  and  picturesque  appearance.  A  sight  like 
this  was  witnessed  during  the  visit  of  the  American  £x^ 
ploring  Squadron,  which  is  thus  described  by  Captain 
Wilkes  in  his  narrative: — "I  was  now  surrounded  by 
large  numbers  of  warriors,  all  grotesquely  dressed  and 
ready  for  the  fight,  with  clubs,  spears,  and  muskets.     In 
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additbn  to  the  usual  taps  aixmnd  tlieir  waist,  they  liad 
yellaw  and  straw-ooloored  ribands,  made  of  the  pandann^ 
leaves,  tied  around  their  arms  above  the  elbows,  on  theif 
legs  above  and  below  the  knees,  and  on  their  bodies :  some 
had  them  tied  and  gathered  np  in  knots;  others  wore  them 
as  scarfs,  some  on  the  right  shoolder,  some  on  the  left,  and 
others  on  both  shoulders.  Some  of  these  sashes  wer^ 
beantifallj  white,  about  three  inches  wide,  and  quitd 
pliable.  Many  of  them  had  fanciful  head-dresses,  some 
with  natural  and  others  with  artificial  flowers  over  their 
turbans  (called  sala) ;  and  nearly  all  had  their  faces  painted 
in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  with  red,  yellow,  white,  and 
black  stripes,  crossing  the  face  in  all  directions.  Some 
were  seen  with  a  jet  black  face  and  vermilion  nose^ 
others  with  half  the  face  painted  white.  When  a  body  of 
some  eight  hundred  of  these  dark-looking,  well-formed 
warriors,  all  eager  for  the  fight,  and  going  to  and  fro  to 
join  their  several  companieS|  is  seen,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  describe  the  eflfect 

Beating  Uqxij  and  weaving  mats  of  pandanus  leaves,  and 
baskets  of  the  same  material,  or  of  reeds  or  cane,  with  the 
performance  of  the  necessary  household  duties,  are  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  women.  All  the  out-door  work  is 
performed  by  the  men.  They  cultivate  the  yam  and  sweet 
potato  patches,  gather  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut,  build 
houses  and  canoes,  weave  sails  of  pandanus  leaves,  and 
hunt  and  fish.  They  also  display  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity 
in  making  boxes  of  thdbr  beautiful  woods,  baskets  of  cane 
and  reeds,  and  miniature  canoes.  Rat-catching  was  once  a 
^Btvourite  amusement,  and  when  the  animals  were  captured 
they  were  often  eaten  uncooked.  But  the  natives  now 
subsist  mainly  on  the  produce  raised  by  themselves,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  cocoa  and  bread-fruit  Hogs  and  poultry 
are  reared  among  them,  and  are  gradually  becoming  quite 
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plenty.  Fish  are  abundant,  especially  the  edible  kindS| 
though  sharks  and  whales  are  likewise  numerous.  Birds 
of  different  species  abound  along  the  coasts,  and  in  the 
groves  and  forests  of  the  interior— the  most  conspicuous 
among  them  being  the  tropic  bird,  wood-pecker,  turtle  dove, 
and  parroquet  {trichochssus)  ]  but  though  often  hunted, 
and  killed  or  snared,  they  are  not  much  eaten.  The  mode 
of  preparing  their  food  is  similar  to  that  practised  in  the 
Samoan  Group. 

Among  the  heathen,  smoking  tobacco  is  a  common  prac- 
tice. The  leaf  of  the  plant  is  cut,  and  rolled  up  inside  of 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  pandanus  leaves,  like  a 
cigar.  They  are  also  fond  of  foreign  liquors,  and  often 
drink  to  excess.  These  indulgences  are  forbidden  to  the 
Christians;  they  do  not  smoke,  yet  they  occasionally  give 
way  to  their  love  for  ardent  spirits.  The  fondness  for  ova 
is  universal,  it  being  drank  alike  by  Christian  and  heathen. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  piper  mythisticumj  and  the  natives 
frequently  meet  together  in  small  parties,  to  drown  their 
sorrows,  or  heighten  their  joys,  in  the  flowing  ava-bowL 

Singing  b  a  ftivourite  diversion  with  all  classes.  The 
voices  of  the  females  are  very  musical,  and  all  take  great 
delight  in  displaying  their  powers.  Both  men  and  women 
have  their  tunes,  appropriate  to  the  employment  or  occupa- 
tion in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  These  are  hummed  or 
sung,  when  at  labour,  whether  it  be  beating  tapcL^  weaving 
mats,  plucking  the  bread-fruit,  or  sculling  the  canoe.  The 
heathen  have  their  war  and  love  dances,  as  among  the 
Sainoans;  but  thoy  are  by  no  means  so  coarse  or  sensual 
in  their  habits  and  appetites  as  the  same  class  in  the  Navi- 
gator Group.  Their  principal  musical  instrument  b  the 
drum,  or  iold^  which  is  made  of  the  half  section  of  a  circu- 
cular  hollow  log  of  hard  sonorous  wood. 

No  general  head  is  recognized  in  the  Tonga  Group, 
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ihongh  the  king  of  Tongataboo  and  ihe  southerh  islanda  U 
nsnally  regarded  as  superior  in  rank  to  the  other  kings  and 
chiefs.  There  are  different  tribes  often  on  the  same  island; 
and  notwithstanding  there  inaj  be  a  nominal  king  to  whom 
all  pay  allegiance^  their  loyalty  is  not  of  the  most  devoted 
kind,  being  neither  very  loud  in  its  profession,  nor  enthn^ 
siastic  in  its  manifestation*  All  business  affecting  the 
general  welfere  is  transacted  in  the /mo«,  or  cotmcils. 

Tonga  was  originally  the  sacred  island  of  the  group,  and 
here  were  the  prindpal  maraisj  and  temples,  to  which  the 
natives  of  the  other  islands  were  obliged  to  bring  their 
votive  offerings.  These  temples  are  now  maintained  by 
the  heathen  in  some  of  the  districts,  yet  ancient  supersti^ 
tions  and  observances  are  fest  losing  their  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  religion  of  the  heathen  is  not 
exactly  feticism — though  they  have  images  of  some  of 
their  gods — ^for  most  of  their  divinities  are  purely  ima- 
ginary, and  many,  perhaps,  are  the  distinguished  heroes 
and  kings  of  Tonga  in  former  days,  apotheosized  by  their 
countrymen  for  their  good  deeds  and  qualities,  whether 
real  or  fiwcifuL  They  worship  a  great  number  of  deities, 
who  are  febled  to  possess  unlimited  power  over  them,  for 
good  or  for  eviL  These  are  called  the  gods  of  Bulotu,  or 
Atua  faka  Bulotu,  and  are  supposed  to  be  immortal.  Their 
oldest  god  was  Maui,  who  drew  the  islands  out  of  the  sea 
with  a  hook  and  line ;  he  and  his  two  sons  live  under  the 
earth,  and  when  he  turns  over  he  produces  earthquakes ; 
the  worship  of  this  divinity  is  now  entirely  neglected. 
Tangaloa  is  their  second  god,  who  resides  in  the  skies,  and 
is  esteemed  equal  to  Maui  in  dignity.  Hikuleo  is  the  god 
of  spirits,  and  is  the  third  in  order;  he  dwells  in  a  cave  on 
the  island  of  Tonga.  The  gods  who  produce  evil  are  called 
Atua  Banuu. 

Bulotu,  however,  is  the  principal  deity.     He  inhabits  a 
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cave  on  a  finbulouB  iBland  bearing  his  namei  believed  to  lie 
a  ooDBiderable  distance  north-west  of  Tonga.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  long  tail,  he  is  unable  to  leave  the  cave,  bat 
holds  his  feasts  there,  and  solaces  himself  with  a  great 
nnmber  of  wives.  He  possesses  absolute  power  over  all,  but 
is  destitute  of  either  love  or  goodness.  The  most  valuable 
presents  are  deposited  in  his  spirit-temple,  and  human 
sacrifices  are  ofiered  to  him  when  an  act  of  sacrilege  has 
been  committed  within  the  moraiSf  or  sacred  indosures. 
Other  gods  inferior  to  Bulotu  reside  on  the  same  island. 
When  the  natives  of  the  lower  class  die,  they  remain  in 
the  world,  and  feed  on  ants  and  lizards;  but  the  spirits  of 
the  kings,  nobles,  and  matabooUs^  or  inferior  chiefe,  are 
wafted  to  Bulotu — "the  island  of  the  blessed."  This 
island  b  supposed  to  be  larger  than  the  whole  Tonga 
Oroup,  and  to  be  well-stocked  with  useful  and  ornamental 
plants,  in  a  high  state  of  perfection.  It  produces  the  richest 
firuits,  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  always  imbathed  in 
fragrance.  Brilliant-tinted' birds  fill  the  air  with  their 
melody.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  hogs  and  oth^ 
animals.  Neither  fruit  nor  flower  ever  fades;  but  if  either 
be  plucked,  another  starts  forth,  its  exact  image,  in  the 
ve^y  place  it  occupied.  So,  too,  the  birds  and  animak  are 
immortaL  If  one  of  the  former  be  destroyed  ere  its  song 
be  hushed,  its  rich  melody  is  continued,  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  note,  by  another  warbler  that  instant  called  into 
existence.  If  a  hog  be  killed  fer  the  use  of  the  gods,  its 
place  is  supplied  in  a  moment,  and  the  occupants  of  porker- 
dom,  like  the  birds,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  never  diminish 
in  numbers. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  natives  that  the  air  of  Bolotu  can- 
not be  inhaled  by  mortal  bodies  without  producing  speedy 
death,  unless  the  gods  so  will;  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go 
thither  in  their  canoes,  that'  they  cannot  reach  the  island, 
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or  if  Bafelj  HmTing  there,  rehim  again^  exoe|yt  ttiroiigli  tlie 
eame  special  interposition  of  their  deities*  Tet  it  is  said 
that  a  party  of  Tongese  onee  Tisited  thk  enclia&ted  spot, 
and  were  delighted  with  its  beauties,  hot  on  attempting  to 
plnck  the  Inscioos  bread-froit,  it.elnded  their  grasp;  and 
they  walked  through  the  tmnlts^the  ttees,  and  the 
houses,  which  were  bnilt  after  the  Tonges6  fiishion,  with- 
out enconntering  any  resistance.  Trees  and  dwellings, 
fruits  and  flowers,  birds  and  animals — all  appeared  but 
as  shadows  to  those  who  were  strangers  In  this  spirit* 
land. 

Wlien  speaking  of  the  dwellings  in  the  Bamoan  Onmp^ 
it  was  remarked  that  they  had  borrowed  their  style  of 
honse-boilding  from  the  Tongese.  The  houses  of  the  latter 
are  of  an  elliptical  form,  twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide, 
and  about  fifteen  feet  high  under  the  ridge-pole.  The 
posts  are  either  of  cocoa-nut  or  bread-firuit,  and  are  set  in 
the  same  manner  as  has  been  previously  described.*  In- 
deed, the  houses  are  constructed  similarly  to  those  of  the 
Samoans,  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  sides  are  made 
of  wicker-work,  composed  of  the  slender  stalks  of  the  sugar- 
cane firmly  wattied  together.  Glazed  windows  are  nowhere 
seen  except  in  the  residences  of  the  missionaries.  Mais 
are  hung  at  the  doors,  and  sometimes  they  are  made  use  of 
within,  to  divide  a  house  into  several  compartments.  The 
floor  is  also  covered  with  mats;  coarse  ones  being  com- 
monly used,  and  the  finer  ones  kept  in  reserve  for  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  In  the  centre  of  the  house,  a  small 
space  of  ground  is  left  uncovered,  where  the  cooking  is  per- 
formed. Clubs,  spears,  muskets,  fishing  gear,  an  occa- 
sional shelf,  the  ava-bowl,  a  supply  of  mats,  drinking- 
vessels  made  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  earthen  jars  dried  in  the 
- 

*  Anie^  p.  200,  et  teq. 
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BUD,  a  few  cooking  utensils,  and  a  chest  or  box  to  contain 
all  the  principal  valuables,  are  the  ordinary  embellishments 
and  articles  of  fomitnre  feund  in  a  Tongese  habitation. 
Besides  their  more  common  mats,  they  have  stiffisr  ones 
about  two  feet  wide,  made  to  stand  on  the  edges,  supported 
by  scroUs  at  either  end;  these  are  curled  about  the  young 
children  when  laid  down  upon  the  larger  mats,  or  are  used 
as  screens  by  the  females,  to  hide  their  persons  when 
seated  on  the  floor  and  engaged  at  their  occupations.  Fans 
are  made  of  the  same  material  with  the  mats,  and  both  are 
often  highly  ornamented.  In  addition  to  their  other  uses, 
the  mats  of  the  Tongese  are  their  couches  at  night;  their 
piUow  is  made  of  a  strip  of  bamboo,  supported  on  legs 
from  dght  to  ten  inches  high;  if  the  weather  be  very  cool, 
they  cover  themselves  with  their  lighter  mats,  and  in  the 
summer  they  are  obliged  to  swathe  fino  tapa  cloth  about 
their  limbs  and  bodies  to  protect  them  from  the  trouble- 
some musquitoes. 

Nukualofe,  near  the  northern  end  of  Tongataboo,  and 
Lefooka  on  the  island  of  Hapai,  are  the  largest  towns  in 
the  group. .  The  fermer  contains  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  houses,  and  is  situated  on  the  hill  before  men- 
tioned, being  half  embosked  amid  a  grove  of  bread-fruits 
and  cocoas,  which  protect  it  from  the  fierce  radiance  of  the 
tropical  sun,  and  shelter  it  from  the  destructive  hurricanes. 
This  is  a  fortified  town,  being  defended  by  a  high  wall  or 
embankment  made  of  earth  and  logs,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  ditch.  On  the  top  of  the  parapet  there  is  a  wicker- 
work  fence,  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  and  in  some  places 
of  several  thicknesses.  Narrow  openings  through  the 
glacis,  terminating  in  gateways  admitting  the  passage  of 
two  persons  abreast,  and  which  can  be  easily  filled  up  with 
earth,  constitute  the  entrances  to  the  fort  Hollow  logs  are 
placed  obliquely  in  the  embankment,  which  are  used  as 
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loop-lioles  lor  the  miukeiry.  Host  of  the  other  towiis  m 
the  group  are  simikrlj  fortified. 

The  Tongese  are  fond  of  the  water.  They  are  daring 
and  expert  sailors  and  swimmers.  Some  of  their  canoes 
are  one  hundred  feet  long.  They  resemble  those  in  nse 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Feejee  Group.  The  double 
(»noes  will  often  hold  firom  forty  to  fiffy  persons;  they 
consist  of  two  single  ones  united  together  by  a  deck  or 
platform  projecting  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  canoes  on 
each  side.  One  6f  these  canoes  is  smaller  than  the  other ; 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  an  outrigger,  and  is  always  kept 
toward  the  weather  side.  There  is  a  single  mast,  usiially 
about  thirty  feet  high,  which  is  supported  by  guys,  and  has 
a  long  yard  bearing  a  huge  triangular  sail  or  mat.  On 
the  platform  there  is  a  house  or  cabin,  for  shelter  in  stormy 
weather,  the  roof  of  which  is  flanked  by  railings,  and  con- 
stitutes a  sort  of  hurricane-deck.  There  are  small  hatch- 
way^ at  each  end  of  the  double  and  single  canoes.  The 
Tongese  hare  a  mode  of  sculling  that  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  them  and  the  Feejees.  The  oar  is  confined  in  a  hole  in 
the  platform,  behind  which  stands  the  sculler,  who  holds 
his  implement  perpendicularly,  and  bears  his  whole  weight 
upon  it  Canoes  are  propelled  in  this  manner  with  great 
rapidity,  often  making  three  miles  in  an  hour.  Bolb  kinds 
of  the  Tongese  craft  leak  badly,  and  though  managed  with 
great  skill,  they  require  constant  bailing. 

In  1821  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  first  began  their 
labours  in  the  Tonga  Islands,  but  permanent  establishments 
were  not  made  till  1829.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  sta- 
tions were  formed  on  Tonga  and  Hapai,  and  in  1880  on 
the  island  of  Yavao.  The  smaller  islands  are  under  the 
care  of  native  teachers.  About  one  quarter  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  group  are  professed  Christians,  one  half  of  whom 
are  thurch  members.    Not  only  have  the  islanders  benefited 
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by  the  rdigioos  instniciioii  of  iheir  spiritoal  teacben; 
nuinben  of  ihem  have  been  taugbl  to  read  and  write,  and 
to  understand  the  first  principles  of  geography  and  arith- 
metic, while  many  of  the  females  have  learned  to  knit  fmd 
sew. 

As  a  people,  the  Tongese  are  much  attached  to  their 
ancient  costoms,  and  fierce  and  bloody  contevts  have  taken 
place  between  the  heathen  and  Christian  parties*  The  mis- 
sionaries, it  is  said,  have  not  always  been  the  friends  of 
peace.  When  the  American  Squadron  touched  at  the  islands, 
the  hostile  factions  were  marshalling  for  battle.  Captain 
Wilkes  made  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  procure  a  pacific  ar- 
rangement of  all  di£Bculties,  but  his  efforts,  he  conceived,  were 
not  very  well  seconded  by  the  missionaries,  who  seemed  will- 
ing, as  he  thought,  that  there  should  be  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  rival  bands.  The  '*  Devil's  party"  were  com- 
pletely successful  in  repelling  an  assault  made  upon  their 
fortifications,  and  afUr  various  conflicts  and  reverses,  peace 
was  restored.  Though  the  intercourse  of  the  Tongese  with 
the  natives  of  the  Feejee  group  has  had  the  tendency  to 
impair  or  detract  from  the  influence  of  the  missionaries, 
they  have  much  to  encourage  them ;  and,  if  pursuing  their 
labours  with  patience  and  perseverance,  they  may  at  no 
distant  day  accomplish  the  complete  civilization  and  moral 
regeneration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  Islands. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  the  Exploring 
Squadron  got  under  weigh,  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  of 
Nukualofii.  The  Porpoise  was  detatched,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Ringgold,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
eastern  group  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  to  examine  and 
survey  the  long  line  of  islets  and  reefs  extending  to  the 
north,  between  the  178th  and  Hdth  meridians.  The  other 
vessels  pursued  a  north-westerly  course,  towards  the  main 
Feejee  group ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  May  the  Yincennes  poi 


Peacock  came  safely  to  anchor  in  the  harbonr  of  Levoka, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Ovolau.  The  Flying-Fish 
did  not  arrive  till  the  11th  instant,  having  heen  delayed  hi 
her  passage  by  nmning  on  a  coral  reef  off  the  island  of 
Nairai,  and  carrying  away  a  portion  of  her  false  keeL 
Preparations  were  forthwith  made,  npon  the  arrival  of  the 
vessels,  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  islands,  and 
to  make  an  kccorate  burvey  of  all  the  reefii,  coasts,  and 
harbours. 
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The  Fe^ee  Qronp— Geographioil  Descriptioi] — ^Principi]  Harboun  and 
Towns — Geology — dinuite— Ptodnetioiis — Zoologj— Pereooal  Ap- 
petnmoe  of  ilie  KatiTee — ^Traite  and  Charaeteiistios — Popolatioik— 
Qoveniment — Drees — Onstoins  and  Superstitions — Mode  of  hnilding 
Hottses  and  oonstractbg  Canoes — Commercial  Importance — More* 
ments  of  the  Exploring  Squadron — Murder  of  Lieatenant  Underwood 
and  Middiipman  Henrj,  and  chastisement  of  the  Matiyes. 

But  very  few  years  have  elapsed  since  any  considerable 
amoont  of  information  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
Feejee  Groop.  Tales  of  the  covetousness,  treachery,  and 
barbarity  of  the  inhabitants  Were  often  heard.  Occasionidly 
it  was  said  that  an  Enropean  or  American  vessel  had  been 
cast  ashore,  or  had  tonched  at  the  islands  to  obtain  water  or 
supplies,  and  that  it  had  been  attacked  and  plundered,  and 
its  crew  murdered,  and  their  bodies  devoured  at  the  horrid 
cannibal  repasts  of  the  natives.  In  consequence  of  these 
stories,  which  were  rife  in  the  Pacific,  whalers  and  traders 
were  careful  how  they  ventured  thither;  and  those  who 
were  compelled  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
provisions  with  which  the  islands  were  bountifully  stocked, 
wary  and  cautious  as  they  might  be,  rarely  escaped  without 
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the  loss  of  one  or  more  artides  of  property,  or  some  member 
of  the  crew.  Hidden  coral  ree&,  too,  were  known  to  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  group,  upon  which  vessels  were  fre- 
quently wrecked,  and  the  dangers  of  the  navigation,  there- 
fore, also  deterred  strangers  from  venturing  too  far  where 
the  sailing  was  so  intricate.*   . 

Tasman  first  discovered  this  group  of  islands  in  1643. 
When  Cook  was  at  Tongataboo,  in  1773,  he  heard  of  their 
existence,  but  did  not  visit  them.  Captain  Bligh  fell  in 
with  the  eastern  group  in  1791,  when  on  his  westward 
passage  in  the  launch  of  the  Bounty,  after  being  set  adrift 
and  abandoned  by  his  crew.  Captain  Wilson  touched  at  the 
islands,  in  the  ship  Du£^  to  land  some  missionaries  in  1797 ; 
but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation,  and  the 
hostile  and  threatening  appearance  of  the  natives,  he  felt 
constrained  to  abandon  his  original  intention.  D'Urville 
visited  the  group  on  his  first  expedition,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  the  Viti  Islands.  He  was  there  again  in  1839, 
and  to  him  and  Captain  Wilkes  is  the  merit  due,  of  having 
made  the  first  critical  and  scientific  examinations  and  accu- 
rate surveys  of  the  islands. 

There  are  throe  divisions  of  the  Feojoe  Islands,  which  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  whoso  base  is  in  about 
19®  30'  southern  latitude.  On  the  east,  or  weather  side,  is 
the  eastern  group;  on  the  north  are  Vanua-levui,  and 
Vuna  I  and  on  the  west  are  Viti-levui,  Ovolau,  and  Kan- 
tavu.  Other  islands  of  less  importance  serve  to  complete 
what  is  almost  a  continuous  chain.  That  portion  of  the 
ocean  included  within  the  periphery  is  called  the  Sea  of  Goro. 
The  islands  are  numerous ;  the  group  b  said  to  comprise 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  islands,  sixty-five  of 

*  Between  the  jean  1828  and  1840,  eight  yesaela,  five  of  which  were 
American,  were  lost  in  the  Feejee  Group,  and  twelve  veasela  ran  ashore 
within  the  same  period,  and  were  more  or  leas  damaged. 
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which  are  inhabited— all  lying  between  W  SO"  and  IV^  ZV 
aonihem  latitade,  and  longitude  177^  E.  and  178^  W.  The 
uninhabited  isles  are  often  resorted  to  by  the  natives  to 
obtain  coooa-nats,,and  to  take  fish  and  biehe  de  mer.  Most 
of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  eastern  division  consist  of 
chaplets  or  rings  of  coral  inclosing  high  and  broken  vol- 
canic peaks  or  blnffii.  The  northern  and  western  islands 
are  bold  and  monntainons  in  the  interior ;  but  the  peaks  and 
ridges  are  flanked  by  broad  slopes,  and  separated  by  wide 
valleys,  covered  all  over  with  the  profuse  vegetation  of  a 
tropical  dime. 

All  the  islands  are  surrounded  in  great  part  by  coralline 
reefs,  whose  beautiful  tints  and  varied  and  delicate  struc- 
ture always  excite  admiration.  Some  of  these  are  covered 
with  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  to  support  vegetation ;  and 
others  are  half  concealed  by  the  combing  waves  that  spend 
their  ftny  in  impotent  efforts  to  destroy  the  labours  of  the 
tiny  zoophyte.  In  addition  to  the  reefs,  there  are  sunken 
patches  of  branching  coral,  whose  brilliant  colours  of  pink 
and  purple,  brown,  green,  white,  and  yellow,  seem  like 
reflections  in  the  clear  water,  or  like  the  enchanted  palaces 
of  tritons  and  mermaids. 

The  most  important  islands  of  the  eastern  group  are 
Fulanga,  Kambara,  Lakemba,  and  Yanua-valavo.  Fulanga 
is  of  a  semi-circular  form,  and  is  rough  and  uneven ;  its 
blu£b  rising  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
thelevelofthesea.  Kambara  is  three  and  a  half  miles  long 
and  two  miles  wide.  It  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  ocean,  and  clothed  to  its  topmost  heights  with  the  rich- 
est verdure.  Lakemba  is  the  largest  island  in  the  eastern 
group;  its  highest  peak  has  an  altitude  of  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  feet;  it  is  five  miles  long  and  three  in  width,  and  is 
well  wooded  and  highly  productive.  A  number  of  con- 
verted Tongese  reside  on  Lakemba,  and  their  example,  with 
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the  eflforts  of  the  missionaries,  has  produced  a  most  happy 
change  in  the  conduct  and  appearance  of  the  native  popa- 
latbn.  Yanoa-yalavo  is  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon.  It 
is  quite  narrow,  but  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  beauti- 
fully fringed  with  bread-fruits,  cocoas,  and  palms. 

Yuna  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south, 
and  five  miles  wide.  It  is  separated  from  Yanua-levui,  or 
the  ^^  large  land,"  by  the  Straits  of  Somu-Somu,  which  are 
five  miles  in  width  at  the  narrowest  point  It  has  a  cen- 
tral ridge,  almost  always  shrouded  in  dense  masses  ci 
douds,  above  two  thpusand  feet  high,  which  slopes  down 
gradually  on  every  side  to  the  beach ;  but  generally  it  is 
&r  more  level  than  the  other  islands,  and  in  consequence 
contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  land  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation. The  general  direction  of  Yanua-levui  is  from  east 
to  west.  It  is  shaped  like  an  elongated  heart,  with  its 
opening,  Natava  Bay,  &cing  the  north-east;  and  including 
all  its  indentations,  it  cannot  be  far  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  circumference.  The  ooast  country  partakes 
of  the  same  general  features  characteristic  of  the  other 
members  of  the  group;  mud  flats  alternating  with  swelling 
bluffs  along  the  shore,  but  soon  giving  place  to  a  succes* 
sion  of  richly  carpeted  hills  and  plains  stretching  away  to 
the  lofty  volcanic  peaks  of  the  interior,  that  tower  above  the 
surrounding  landscape  to  the  height  of  fi)ur  or  five  thousand 
feet 

Yiti-levui,  about  thirty-five  miles  south  of  the  western 
end  of  Yanua-levui,  is  somewhat  smaller  and  less  hilly  than 
the  ''large  land."  It  is  neai*ly  of  a  circular  form.  On  the 
west  the  country  is  comparatively  low,  being  broken  only 
by  a  few  hills,  scarcely  ever  rising  above  the  height  of  five 
or  seven  hundred  feet ;  but  fax  in  the  interior  there  are  lofty 
ranges  of  blue  mountains,  running  from  north  to  south,  that 
attain  an  elevation  of  four  or  five  thousand  feet    Ovolau 
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lies  off  the  east  fend,  iUid  in  sight  of  Y iti-levm.  It  !s  eight 
miles  long,  froni  north  to  iotrth,  and  seven  inile^  ili  width. 
It  is  intersected  by  A  rangO  of  faioantainotks  {leaks,  iti6 
tallest  of  which  is  twenty-three  hohdred  feet  above  the  Mi ; 
and  from  its  base,  gently  tmdolating  slopes,  divided  by 
lovely  vdleys,  all  adorned  with  inagnifictot  gfovea  of  bread- 
fraits  and  cocoas,  stretch  down  to  the  sea-shore.  Malolo, 
lying  off  the  western  point  of  Yiti-levtd,  knA  inside  thO  Same 
great  tM,  is  a  small  drcnlar  island,  remarkat>le  otily  for 
the  nnfortttiiattt  Celebrity  it  has  acquired  as  the  scene  of  the 
toittrder  of  two  of  th6  most  promtsihg  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Exploring  E^peditioii. 

The  islaiij  of  Hbeilga,  five  miles  south  of  Viti-levni,  is 
five  mileft  long  and  three  widd.  The  lahd  rises  boldly  oh 
an  sides  towards  the  interior,  terminatmg  tn  two  proininedt 
baMltic  peakd  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level 
Twenty-six  taiileii  further  to  ttie  touth  is  Eantavu,  one  of 
thO  niost  IriipoHant  ind  densely  populated  ishmdd  ill  the 
Whole  groups  it  iA  likewise  high  dind  mOuntamotuS,  and 
about  tWehty-fivO  tailed  in  length.  Twenty  mile^  a  little 
to  the  sotkth  of  OaSt  firom  Ovolau,  is  Nairai,  an  oblong  islalid 
beVen  miles  in  length,  alid  from  two  to  three  miles  wide, 
and  particularly  femotls  for  its  manu&ctnro  of  mats  ahd 
baskets.  It  has  tWo  elevated  peaks,  and  its  scOnery  par- 
takes of  the  same  general  character  of  that  of  ihe^  otbef 
islands.  Goro,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Nairai,  is  One 
of  th^  most  fruitful  of  the  Feejee  ishuidd.  It  is  nine  and  a 
half  miles  long  and  fodr  miles  wide.  The  sur&oe  is  high, 
but  not  much  broken,  and  frt>m  ihe  tops  of  its  loftiest  hills 
to  the  feamiiig  breakers,  it  preselits  a  most  abundant  vegeta- 
tion. From  fifteen  to  eighteen  milos  west  of  Yiti-levui,  is 
a  long  chain  of  rocky  islands,  all  of  volcanic  formation,  ex- 
tending in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles,  which  are  dassed  together  a^  the  Assua  Oroup. 
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There  are  fewer  reed  to  obsbroct  the  navigation  in  the  vici- 
nity of  theae  islands,  and  on  the  vent  there  are  no  8ea-ree& 
of  importance.  Many  of  ^hem  are  inhabited,  bat  all  are 
rugged  ^d  broken,  their  mountain  peaks  sometimes  rising 
to  the  height  of  sixteen  hundred  feet. 

Almost  all  the  islands  are  well  watered.  The  numerous 
valleys  that  intersect  the  slopes  and  plains  along  the  coasts, 
often  form  the  channels  of  streams  that  carry  off  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  interior,  of  which  there  is  usually  an  abun- 
dance, and  dispense  their  grateful  moisture,  lavishly  and 
without  stint,  as  they  wend  their  way  to  the  ocean.  In  the 
two  larger  islands  there  are  several  considerable  rivers, 
which  may  be  navigated  for  some  distance  in  boats.  Mbua 
Bay,  at  the  western  end  of  Yanua-levui,  receives  the  waters 
of  two  or  three  large  rivers,  one  of  which  is  two  hundred 
feet  wide  at  its  mouth.  Wai-levu  River  is  the  most  consi- 
derable stream  on  the  island  of  Yiti-levui.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains,  and,  after  tumbling  over  a  precipice  seven  hun- 
dred feet  high,  divides  into  two  branches,  about  forty-three 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  larger  of  which  enters  the  sea  at 
Bewa,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  island,  and  the  other  at 
Indimbi,  ten  miles  further  to  the  west.  For  eight  miles 
above  Rewa,  the  river  is  lined  with  rich  alluvial  flats,  in- 
tersected with  f^  great  number  of  creeks,  either  tributarieii 
to  the  main  stream,  or  diverging  from  it.* 

Most  of  the  harbours  in  the  Feejee  Group  are,  like  thosQ 
of  the  Society  Islands,  mere  indentations  in  the  coast  out- 
line, protected  by  the  encircling  reefe  of  coral^  Probably 
the  b^t  of  them  all  is  that  of  Levuka,  on  the  east  side  of 
Ovolau,  which  is  safe  and  easy  of  access  for  vessels  of  the 

*  The  boats  of  the  Axnericin  Squadron  aioended  the  Wai-lera  for  a 
difltasee  of  fortj-eigfat  milei  from  ita  moath.  The  natiTea  informed  the 
inrtj  that  it  was  the  outlet  of  a  Urgd  lake  in  the  interior,  bnt  tiie  forma- 
tion of  the  oonntiy  does  not  &Tonr  the  idea  in  the  least 
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largest  class.  The  town  contains  about  foriy  honses,  and^ 
after  the  prevailing  fiishion,  b  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  bread-fruits  and  cocoas,  whose  feathery  canopies 
afibrd  a  most  delightfdl  shade;  its  site  is  a  beautiful  TaUey, 
through  which  courses  a  fine  stream  of  fresh  water,  opening 
to  the  ocean,  flanked  on  either  side  by  verdant  hills,  and 
rising  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  basalt  that 
bound  the  view  to  the  west.  Most  of  the  foreign  residents 
make  this  their  pliice  of  abode,  and  the  society  is  alto- 
gether better  than  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  group. 

In  the  two  principal  islands  there  are  a  number  of  large 
bays.  Yanua-levui  has  Natava  Bay  on  the  east,  Savu 
Bay  on  the  south,  and  Mbua,  or  Sandal-wood  Bay,  at  the 
west  end.  Natava  Bay  is  much  the  largest  of  the  three, 
and  has  a  number  of  towns  on  its  borders ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  south-east  by  Rambe  Island,  and  by  Point  Unda  on 
the  north-west;  it  is  spacious,  and  sufficiently  easy  of 
access,  but  contains  a  great  many  hidden  reefs  and  sunken 
patches  of  coral.  Savu-Savu  Bay  is  ten  miles  long,  from 
east  to  west,  and  five  miles  in  breadth;  it  is  a  fine  sheet 
of  deep  water,  surrounded  by  high  broken  ridges  which 
unite  in  the  rear  in  a  saddle-shaped  peak.  There  are 
several  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  district  contains  over 
two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  at  one  time  more  thickly 
settled  than  it  now  is,  and  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
strong<est  fortifications  in  the  Feejoe  Qroup  may  be  seen 
here.  Its  principal  attractions,  however,  are  the  hot 
springs,  impregnated  with  salt  and  sulphur,  which  oose 
from  the  ground  like  those  of  New  Zealand,  and  cover  an 
area  of  nearly  half  a  mile  square.  They  lie  directly  upon 
the  bay,  and  dose  beside  them  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water. 
The  natives  resort  to  these  springs  to  boil  their  food,  par- 
ticularly when  they  make  great  feasts;  one  of  them  is  held 
sacred,  and  none  but  human  victims,  whose  bleaching 
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bones  are  piled  around  in  heaps,  are  cooked  in  it;  they 
also  attribute  healing  qualities  to  the  waters,  which  are 
doubtless  real  to  some  extent  Mbua  Bay  was  formerly  much 
frequented  by  foreigners  to  procure  the  odorous  sandal-wood 
that  was  once  found  in  abundance  on  its  borders;  but  the 
supply  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  has  consequently 
diminished  in  importance.  The  bay  is  of  a  circular  shape, 
and  affords  ample  anchorage  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore;  yet  it  is  filled  ^cith  roefii,  and  the  country  around  is 
quite  low,  though  soon  rising  into  picturesque  ridges  and 
peaks  as  you  advance  into  the  interior.  The  principal 
town  in  the  adjacent  district  b  Yatuma,  which  lies  about 
a  mile  up  the  large  rivet  before  mentioned:  it  contains 
frt>m  fifty  ft)  sixty  houses,  and  several  mbures^  or  temples; 
the  inhabitants  are  more  kind  and  hospitable  than  in  many 
of  the  other  towns,  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
their  frequent  intercourse  with  the  whites.  Muthuata,  on 
the  north  side  of  Yanua-levui,  is  a  pretty  town,  having  a 
fine  harbour,  which  is  protected  from  the  north  winds  by 
an  island  of  the  same  name. 

The  most  important  harbours  in  Yiti-levul,  are  the  Bay 
of  Ambau,  and  the  roadstead  of  Rewa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wai-levu  River.  The  former  is  at  the  south-eastern  point 
of  the  island:  the  anchorage  is  much  obstructed  by  the 
coral  ree£B  and  shoals,  and  vessels  of  large  draught  cannot 
approach  near  the  shore.  Within  the  bay  are  two*  small 
islands,  Ambau  and  Yiwa,  connected  with  the  mainland, 
which  is  about  a  mile  distant,  by  coral  flats  or  reefe.  Both 
.  are  well  covered  with  houses,  but  the  town  of  Ambau  is 
considerably  the  mqst  populous,  and,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  possesses  greater  importance  than  any  other  town  in 
the  Feejee  Islands.  The  harbour  of  Rewa  is  just  round 
the  point  of  the  island  from  Ambau,  but  hardly  ten  miles 
distant  from  it  over  land.    It  is  formed  by  two  m^^}} 
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islandf  and  tibetr  ree&f  fronting  the  debouchure  of  the 
Wai-lem  RiTer.  There  are  three  passages  through  the 
encircling  reefa,  inside  of  which  the  water  is  deep  and  the 
anchorage  secure.  The  town .  of  Sewa  is  three  miles  up 
the  river,  on  an  Jsland,  in  tiie  midst  of  an  alluvial  tract 
formed  of  the  detriiui  washed  down  from  the  highlands  in 
the  interior.  This  low  ground,  though  subject  to  frequent 
inundations,  is  exceedingly  productive.  Dense  thickets  of 
mangrove-bushes^  in  some  places  almost  impervious,  alter-^ 
nate  with  copses  of  palms,  and  groves  of  bread-fruits  and 
cocoas;  the  valleys  and  ravines  that  divide  the  hilly  range 
along  the  coast,  are  concealed  beneath  the  thrifty  vegeta- 
tion; and  above  them  are  spread  out  the  wide  patches  of 
deep  green  verdure  extending  to  the  red  diffii  of  the  distant 
mountains.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  cultivated 
gardens  and  fields,  not,  indeed,  affording  very  strong  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  husband- 
man, but,  as  if  in  sheer  spite,  fairly  teeming  with  their 
almost  spontaneous  products.  The  open  spaces  are  crowded 
with  bananas;  the  shade  trees  afford  both  protection  and 
nourishment,  and 

"  Bioh  fruits  o*erbang 
The  sloping  walks,  and  odorous  shrubs  entwine 
Their  nndolating  hranehes." 

Rewa  contains  a  larger  population  than  Amban ;  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  is  about  five  thousand;  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  only  three  thousand.  The  natives  there  also  seem 
better  disposed,  and  a  residence  among  them  is  more  desirable, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number  of  abandoned  whites  at 
Ambau  who  have  corrupted  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
made  them,  if  possible,  still  worse  than  they  formerly  were. 

Mbenga  is  nearly  divided  in  two  by  the  harbour  of  Sawau, 
which  faces  to  the  north,  and  is  about  two  miles  deep.  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  being  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
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headland  to  headland,  but  it  immediately  opens  oat  to  li 
mile  in  width,  and  contains  from  four  to  ten  fiithoms  of 
water.  There  are  several  small  villages  lying  around  the 
harbour,  each  imbosomed  in  its  pleasant  grove  of  tropical 
fruit-trees.  Eantavu  has  merely  a  harbour  formed  by  the 
coral  ree&.  Near  the  centre  of  the  island  is  Malatta  Bay, 
whose  shores  are  bordered  with  an  abundant  growth  of  pine 
timber,  which  b  highly  esteemed  for  masts  and  spars;  and 
most  of  the  large  canoes  in  the  group  are  built  here. 
There  are  upwards  of  forty  towns  on  the  island,  containing, 
altogether,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  are  many  snug  bays  in  the  Assua  Group,  upon 
which,  on  the  steep  and  precipitous  blu£&,  are  situated  moat 
of  their  little  villages  or  towns. 

•  The  largest  town  and  best  harbour  on  Nairai  is  Toaloa, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  island.  Yuna  has  a  very  good 
harbour  at  Somu-Somu,  on  its  western  shore.  The  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  a  missionary  station,  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  lying  on  the  beach,  and  the  other  on 
the  bluffs  above,  nearly  screened  from  view  by  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  numerous  bread-fruits,  cocoas,  palms,  and 
bananas.  There  are  no  very  important  harbours  in  the 
eastern  group.  On  the  south  side  of  Lakemba  there  is 
a  slight  indentation,  in  front  of  which  is  a  coral  reef; 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  a  vessel  of 
over  one  or  two  hundred  tons  burden.  Situate  on  the 
harbour  is  a  small  town  containing  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
which  can  likewise  boast  of  a  church  and  a  mission  house. 
The  former  is  eighty  feet  long  by  thirty-two  feet  v/iJe, 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  well  carpeted  with  mats. 

Evidences  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  this  group  are  so 
abundant  and  so  general,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer 
to  them  in  detail  There  are  a  number  of  tall,  sharp- 
pointed,  conical  hills,  of  basaltic  formation,  which  at  no 
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Tery  remote  age  were  the  eraten  of  ^^ve  Volanoee,  dthongh 
no  nmning  Btreams  of  lava  iiave  been  disoovered,  and  the 
only  indications  of  Toloanio  heat  are  at  the  hot  springs  of 
SavQ-Savn.  The  islets  of  the  eastern  gronp  are  inostlj 
composed  of  sooriaceoos  materials.  There  are  extensive 
beds  of  fermginons  marl  on  thd  island  of  Orolan,  above 
which  are  masses  of  black  lava  and  pudding  stonci  and 
lofty  blocks  of  basalt  Volcanic  conglomerate,  scoriai 
agglutinated  basalt  or  tufa^  porphyritic  pmnice-stone,  and 
sandstone,  are  found  throughout  the  group. 

There  can  be  no  richer  soil  than  that  aflforded  by  ihe 
decomposition  of  these  formations,  especially  when  mingled 
with  the  vegetable  mould  constantly  accumulating  in  suck 
vast  quantities.  This  is  shown  in  the  rapid  and  thrifty 
growth  of  everything  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  dark 
grem  mangroves  that  cover  the  marshy  and  alluvial  flats 
along  the  coasts,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers;  the 
graceful  palms  that  adorn  th^  acclivities  of  the  hills,  and 
the  slopes  and  valleys;  and  the  tall  and  gloomy  pines  that 
cast  their  deep  shadows  along  the  mountain  sides — all 
denote  the  capacity  of  the  islands  for  the  production,  with 
ordinary  culture,  of  an  almost  exhaustless  supply  of  tropical 
fruits  and  v^;etables.  The  proportion  of  the  unproductive 
land  to  that  suited  for  tillage  is  very  small.  The  general 
character  of  the  soil  is  a  brownish  yellow,  or  red  loam;  in 
some  few  places  a  kind  of  indurated  blue  clay,  containing 
nodules  of  grit,  is  found;  and  only  here  and  there  are 
occasional  barren  patches  of  gravel. 

In  respect  to  climate  too,  these  islands  are  highly  fii- 
voured.  Of  warmth  and  moisture  there  is  no  deficiency, 
except  that  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  islands,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  the  larger  and  mountainiras  groups  of  Poly- 
nesia, showers  are  much  less  frequent,  and  sometimes  long- 
continued  droughts  occur,  during  which  the  vegetation  ofteii 
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i^liomeffftbwmtappwwiqe.  Still,  fcher^  is  a  great  qiuntity 
of  raii^  (kIU.    iWe  19  a  goo4  deal  of  thunder  an4  ^ght- 

iMOgi  seyere  gales  and  blurricaiies  are  freqiieiitlj  ezperienoH 
and  earthquake^  are  not  upcomn^on,  though  the  shocks  lune 
uBually  quite  flight. 

Oy^  Uie  yerdant  hitt9  and  loyely  yallejs  of  th^  Feejee 
Qroup,  there  generally  r^st^  a  soft  and  pure  atmosphere ; 
and  eyeii  m  the  winter  months,  when  it  is  ^e  most  rainy, 
the  weather  is  remarkably  ^e.  A  (doudless  sky  is  ^oon 
darkened,  it  is  true,  hut  when  the  su|i  shines  ^rth  again, 
and  nature  glistens  through  her  tears,  everything  se^s 
brighter  and  fiurer  than  it  is  wont  ^  do,  and  the  laughing 
hours  glide  smoothly  on,  filling  each  hoar^  with  new-bpri^ 
gUdnessa^joy. 

The  e^^tremes  oi  temperature  during  the  year  a^  from 
(8^  to  100^  in  the  shad^  The  nights  are  cool,  frequently 
even  when  no  dew  fallSt  In  the  summer  months  the  heat 
continues  very  intense  ^r  many  days  in  spcoessipQi  bi)t  it 
is  often  moderate  dmnng  some  part  of  the  day  by  the  de- 
licious sea-breezes. 

AH  the  ordinary  productions  of  tropical  dimes  may  be 
fi)und  in  the  Feejee  Group.  Among  the  larger  trees  are 
the  bread-fruit,  cocoa,  toa,  or  casuanna,  seyeral  yaricties  ot 
palms,  a  species  of  pine  called  dackuit  resembling  the  kaun 
of  New  Zealand,  the  hihiscus  tiliapus,  pandanus,  tamanu, 
rata,  or  native  chestnut,  plantain,  banana,  and  Carica 
papaya.  There  are  nine  different  kinds  of  bread-fruit,  and 
three  of  cocoas,  but  all  resemble  one  another  in  their  gene- 
ral properties.  The  value  of  the  annual  product  of  these 
two  trees  alone  must  be  enormous;  they  frunish  the  native 
with  bread  and  clothing,  and  from  them  also  he  obtains  a 
great  proportion  of  the  materials  for  his  habitation.  The 
cocoa  does  not  flourish  very  well  above  ihe  elevation  of  six 
hundred  feet;  but  below  that  level  its  luxuriance  of  growth 
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is  tmsurpassed.  .  l^esidee  the  ordinary  preparatioiifl  of  ttie 
bread-frdti  the  nativee  Serape  off  the  rind,  and  pack  it  in 
earthen  jars,  or  bory  it  in  pits  lined  with  banana  leaves, 
and  ooTered  with  thatch,  Where  it  ferments  and  forms  an 
inerassated  mass  like  cheese,  which  they  call  mandtcd;  a 
similar  preparation  is  also  made  of  miripe  hanknas;  both 
are  cooked  with  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  are  exceedingly  palat- 
able and  nutritions.  It  is  said  that  niandrai  will  keep  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  a  supply  is  always  kept  on  hand 
for  a  season  of  scarcity.* 

Bananas  and  plantains  are  very  plentiful,  but  not  highly 
pmeij  though  they  ai^  more  or  \€bb  cultivated,  and  grow 
with  great  rapidity;  in  a  few  years  after  the  t>lants  are  set 
Out,  they  form  delightful  umbrageous  groves  round  the 
hoftnes  of  the  islanders.  Besides  the  common  plantain,  the 
wild  species,  or  fei^  is  also  cultivated.  Among  the  other 
trees  thiit  afford  sustenance  to  the  natives,  are  the  shaddock, 
taravou,  or  native  plum,  Malay  apple,  and  indiva.  The 
bitter  orange  is  indigenous  and  both  the  lemon  and  sweet 
orange  have  been  brought  here  from  Tahiti.  On  the  up- 
lands the  wild  nutmeg  is  found  in  considerable  abbndance, 
but  the  kernel  does  not  possess  much  aromatic  flavour. 
Plantations  of  the  paper  mulberry  receive  a  great  share 
of  attention,  as  the  bark  of  the  young  trees  is  manufectured 
Into  Uqni^  by  scraping  it  with  a  conch  shell,  macerating 
and  beating  it  on  a  log  with  a  grooved  mallet  The  Ugm 
is  afterwards  bleached  in  the  sun,  and  dyed  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  person  making  it  Mats  are  made  of  pandanus  leaves, 
bandd  and  sashes  of  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus,  and  baskets 
of  willow  and  rattan. 


*  The  tero,  and  oilier  frdtfl,  are  often  pTMenred  in  the  I 
The  term  wumdrai  tppttM  to  be  a  genera]  one;  for  instance,  the  pre- 
serred  bread-frnit,  which  is  like  the  mahi  of  Tahiti,  is  called  mandnd-uta^ 
the  banana  mmSralimmU,  the  native  cheatnut  mmdrai-tMim,  and  the 
taro  pusnanm  ff  taro. 
T 
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Building  materiak  are  principany  obtained  from  the 
cocoa,  bread-fruit,  tree-fern,  and  palm.  Bamboo  and 
hibiBcas  are  also  used  for  the  sides  of  the  houses:  of  the 
former,  light  rafts  for  taking  fish,  torches,  and  drinking 
vessels,  are  also  made.  When  the  joints  of  the  bamboo 
are  burned  as  torches,  they  are  first  saturated  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  the  twisted  leaves  of  the  cocoa  are  likewise 
used  for  candles.  The  mangrove  completely  covers  the 
low  grounds,  if  pains  are  not  taken  to  extirpate  it,  or  keep 
it  down,  and  where  there  is  room  for  a  single  shoot  to  grow, 
it  will  spring  up  and  flourish;  the  flexible  twigs  of  this 
shrub  are  employed  in  wattling,  and  the  tough  and  elastic 
roots  are  made  into  bows.  The  toa,  or  iron-wood,  is  manu- 
fitctured  into  dubs,  spears,  bowls,  and  other  vessels,  and 
articles  of  furniture;  it  is  also  used  for  arrows — the  strips 
of  wood  being  charred  and  inserted  in  pieces  of  cane. 
Spears  are  also  made  of  the  cocoa-nut  wood:  they  are 
ordinarily  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  sometimes  wound 
with  sennit,  and  either  tipped  with  bone  or  charred  at  the 
point. 

Pine  timber  is  quite  plenty,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  build- 
ing their  canoes;  for  masts  and  spars  it  is  very  valuable. 
The  sandal- wood,  or  yase,  is  almost  exhausted. 

Edible  roots  of  different  kinds  are  in  great  abundance, 
and  most  of  them  are  cultivated.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  yam  and  the  taro;  the  kawai,  resembling  the 
Malay  batata;  the  ivia,  arrow-root,  and  ti.  Various  wild 
roots  and  wild  berries  growbg  on  the  mountains,  are  eaten 
when  there  is  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  other  products. 
Turmeric  is  cultivated  for  cosmetic  purposes,  and  the  sugar 
cane  is  found,  both  in  a  wild  state  and  in  the  gardens  and 
plantations  of  the  natives.  Two  varieties  of  the  gossypwm 
are  indigenous;  one  producing  a  nankeen-coloured,  and  the 
other  a  dear  white  cotton,  of  fine  and  even  texture.    The 
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ooiton-tree  {bombax)  in  also  found  growing  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  Tobacco  is  grown  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  smokmg  is  one  of  the  chief  enjoyments  of 
tho  Feejeean.  Melons,  cucumbers,  pine  apples,  guayas, 
capsicums,  cape-gooseberries,  sind  native  tomatoes,  are 
abundant;  and  nearly  all  of  the  most  valuable  foreign 
vegetables  found  in  the  tropics,  or  in  the  teinperate  sone, 
have  been  introduced  here,  and  cultivated  with  success. 

Flowering  plants  and  shrubs  are  quite  common.  The 
scarlet  flowers  of  the  callistemon,  and  the  bright  yellow 
blossoms  of  the  cordia,  everywhere  peep  out  from  ainid  the 
dense  mangrove  thickets.  Acacias,  gorgeously  decked 
with  the  rich  and  variegated  dyes  of  innumerable  creepers, 
are  scattered  over  the  landscape.  Here  and  there  Inay  be 
seen  the  rich  orange-coloured  fruit  of  the  xylocarpus,  dr  th^ 
white  tufU  bursting  from  the  capsules  bf  the  cotton-tre^ 
Thb  numerous  family  of  the  orchidcn  are  lavish  in  the  dis- 
play of  their  charms.  Beautiful  mosses  cling  to  the  tall 
forest-trees,  whose  dark  foliage  contrasts  so  well  with  the 
gay  parterre  smiling  in  beauty  and  loveliness  beneath  them. 
Arborescent  and  trailing  ferns  adorn  the  acclivities  6t  the 
mountains.  Mingled  with  all  these  varied  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion, there  are  aromatic  shrubs  dispensing  their  fragrance 
on  every  hand;  and  while  the  beholder  feasts  his  eyes  on 
the  beauties  before  him,  he  inhales  an  odour  delightful  as 
the  ambrosia  of  Olympus. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the 
poorer  class  of  natives;  the  chiefs  and  higher  dignitarieft 
being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  labour  by  the  exac- 
tions imposed  on  those  below  them  in  rank  and  position. 
The  earth  in  their  plantations,  and  their  Jram  and  taro 
patches,  is  dug  up  for  the  most  part  with  sharp-pointed 
sticks,  though  spades  and  shovels,  usually  made  aflef  a 
very  rude  fashion,  have  b^en  introduced  to  some  extent 
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Before  workbg  the  foil|  in  new  gronndi  they  set  fire  to 
the  nnderbnuh,  or  the  dry  native  grass  {fcirpui)^  which  is 
coarse  and  thickly  matted,  and  often  spreads  over  large 
tracts  of  country,  llie  young  hanana  or  mulberry  trees, 
or  the  cane  sprouts,  are  then  set  out,  and  the  yam  and 
taro  planted.  So  (at  the  labour  is  mainly  performed  by 
the  men;  but  the  women  do  most  of  the  weeding,  and  when 
the  yams  and  taros  are  dug,  or  other  fruits  gathered,  they 
are  obliged  to  carry  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  de- 
posited for  safe  keeping.  In  &ct,  nearly  all  burdens  are 
borne  by  the  women  on  their  backs,  in  jars  or  baskets, 
which  are  secured  from  falling  by  cords  pacing  round  an4 
under  the  shoulders.  Often  may  a  Feejee  woman  be  seen 
staggering  under  a  heavy  load,  like  the  squaw  of  the  North 
American  savage,  while  her  lord  and  master  saunters 
leisurely  along  at  her  side. 

All  the  quadrupeds,  except  the  rat,  which,  as  in  New 
Zealand,  is  considered  game^  are  of  the  domestic  kinds. 
Cattle,  hogs,  and  fowls,  have  been  introduced  by  the  whites, 
and  thrive  very  welL  The  first  should,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  general  remark ;  for,  though  the  islands 
abound  in  excellent  pasturage,  they  do  not  appear  to 
multiply  very  fast ;  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  want 
of  due  attention,  or  the  improper  selection  of  food.  There 
are  but  few  reptiles — ^lizards  and  snakes  being  the  most 
common ;  the  latter  are  often  worshipped  as  spirits. 

Numerous  whales  frequent  the  neighbouring  waters  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year;  their  teeth  are  highly 
prized  by  the  natives,  yet,  notwithstanding  their  skilful 
seamanship,  they  seem  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode 
of  capturing  them,  and  only  secure  those  which  are  driven 
on  shore.  Hawk's-bill  and  green  turtles  are  abundant; 
and  the  tortoise-shell  obtained  from  the  former  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  of  tra£Sc  to  be  procured  in  the 
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islands.  These  lUiimals  are  caa^ht  in  nets  of  sennit  madd 
of  the  hnsks  of  the  cocoa-niit|  and  are  kept  in  pens.  The 
avetage  weight  of  the  shell  is  about  fourteeti  poonds,  and 
it  is  often  stripped  off  without  killing  the  animaL  Crus- 
tacea are  in  gr^  abniidance,  and  the  most  delicious  crabs 
are  found  among  the  mangtove  bushes.  Shellfish  of  all 
kinds  ar^  obtained  in  plenty.  The  conch  shell  is  the  native 
trumpet  or  horn.  Other  beautiful  varieties  of  shells,  and 
especially  the  cj^prdMi  omttoj  are  collected  in  large  quantities 
for  decorating  thrir  canoe^  ihe  ridge  poles  of  thdi*  houses, 
and  other  ornamental  work.  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  rivers  and  streams ;  they  are  speared,  or 
taken  with  bone  hooks,  or  in  nets  of  sennit ;  aiid  sometimes 
they  are  driven  into  pens  formed  of  rocks  and  stones  in 
the  shallow  winter,  where  they  are  easily  speared  or  caught 
by  hand,  or  they  are  poisoned  by  throwing  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  glycine^  A  climbing  plant,  into  the  water 
where  they  abound. 

A  green  salt-water  worm,  called  balolo,  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  is  considered  quite  a  delicacy.  But  the  Kche 
de  mer,  or  sea  slug,  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  the  animals 
of  this  genus.  It  is  from  two  to  nine  inches  in  length,  re- 
sembles a  caterpillar  in  its  motions,  and  feeds  by  suction. 
Ther^  are  several  different  sorts,  and  they  are  of  variods 
colours,  being  red,  white,  gray,  yellow,  browti,  or  black. 
They  live  among  th^  rocks  and  iil  the  holes  of  the  coral 
reef^  where  the  watei^  is  from  one  to  two  £M;homs  deep,  and 
are  caught  by  the  natives,  who  either  dive  for  them,  or  fish 
by  moonlight  or  torchlight  Traders  frequently  visit  the 
islands,  uid  make  arrangements  with  a  prominent  chitf  for 
the  serviced  of  the  natives  in  {)rocuring  the  desired  suppljr. 
Af)»r  the  toimab  are  caught,  they  ate  placed  in  bms, 
•where  their  entrails  are  ejedted;  the  next  process  is  to  cut 
them  open,  and  they  ai^  then  boiled,  and  thoroughly  dried 
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in  a.fmilding  erected  for  the  purpose  by  the  person  engaged 
in  the  fishery.  When  oontpletely  cored  in  this  manner, 
they  are  fit  fi>r  market,  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  China, 
where  they  are  esteemed  as  one  of  the  richest  ingredients 
of  their  sonps.  Some  of  the  species  of  Inche  de  mer  are 
eaten  raw  by  the  natives  of  the  Feejee  Qronp. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  singing  birds  in  the  group. 
There  are  parrots  and  parroquets,  of  the  most  beautiM  and 
richly  variegated  plumage.  Wild  ducks  and  {ugeons,  to(^ 
are  quite  common.  All  the  diffiarent  kinds  of  sea-fiml 
usually  seen  in  the  Polynesian  groups  may  be  found  on 
the  coasts. 

A  disciple  of  Lavater  would  form  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  the  Feejee  Islander  from  his  physiognomy.  The  remark- 
able prominence  of  the  cheek  bones,  and  the  projection  of 
the  jaws,  indicative  of  the  coarse  and  animal  natures  of  the 
possessors,  would  not  escape  notice.  The  organs  of  taste 
and  smell  are  unusually  developed.  In  their  countenances 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Malay  and  the  Papuan  seem 
to  be  blended.  There  are  different  shades  of  complexion, 
generally  many  degrees  darker  than  that  of  the  Tonga 
Islander,  some  being  as  fiiir  as  the  lightest  mulatto,  and 
others  dark  as  the  sootiest  negro.  Their  foreheads  are 
high,  but  often  narrow;  their  noses  well-formed,  though 
large ;  and  their  teeth  white  and  evenly  set  Their  eyes 
are  black  as  night,  and  when  kindled  with  the  demoniacal 
passions,  so  easily  inflamed,  they  glow  like  coals  of  fire. 
The  forms  of  both  sexes  are  cast  in  a  fine  mould,  and  cor- 
pulence is  almost  unknown.  Their  hair  is  naturally  black, 
but  it  b  so  much  discoloured  by  the  use  of  the  ley  obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  bread-fruit  leaves,  lime,  white  clay,  and 
other  substances,  to  destroy  the  vermin,  that  it  often  assumes 
a  reddish  appearance.  The  women,  too,  dye  their  hair  with 
various  pigments  for  the  sake  of  improving,  their  beauty. 
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of  which  last  commodity,  ho#eTer,  they  do  not  ordinirily 
poescss  a  saperabandanoe,  although  now  and  then  a  toler^- 
ably  pretty  and  pleasing  fitee  may  be  seen.  If  they  were 
confined  more  to  their  hoiises,  th^  might  improve  in  this 
respect ;  but  as  they  are  now  employed  for  a  great  part  of 
the  time  ont  of  doors,  and  almost  in  a  nnde  state,  whaterer 
personal  charms  they  naturally  possess  soon  become  im- 
paired. They  are  the  mere  creatures  and  slaves  of  their 
husbands,  yet  irom  custbm  and  habit  seem  to  bow  them- 
sdves  willingly  to  the  yoke. 

It  is  usual  among  the  Feejeeans  to  wear  moustaches,  and 
to  allow  the  beard  to  grow  long.  The  hair  of  the  bojrs  is 
kept  cropped  short,  in  ordet  to  keep  out  all  strange  intru- 
ders, with  the  exception  of  a  single  lock  which  is  aUowed 
to  grow,  till  they  arHve  at  man's  estate,  when  it  is  spread 
out  in  a  mop-like  form,  and  often  frizzled  with  greAt  care 
and  skill  by  the  native  barbers.  Instead  of  the  curling- 
irons  of  the  /HseuTj  a  long  and  slender  hair-pin,  made  of 
tortoise-shell  or  bone,  is  tued  for  this  purpose.  Some  of 
the  chiefs  keep  several  barbers  among  their  retainers,  and 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  dressing  their  heads,  and  their 
beards,  and  moustaches.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  scented  with  san- 
dal-wood, is  liberally  applied  to  their  hair.  This  sbgular 
mode  of  wearing  that  useful  appendage  gives  the  Feejeean 
dandies  a  most  strange  appearance ;  but  they  pride  them- 
selves much  on  the  exquisite  finish  of  their  toilet,  and  like 
other  fops,  wiU  spend  hour  after  hour  in  surveying  them- 
selves in  a  mirror.  The  loss  of  the  hair  is  esteemed  a 
great  misfortune,  and  its  place  is  always  supplied  by  wigs, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  native  barbers  display 
considerable  skill,  and  often  imitate  nature  so  closely,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distmguish  the  counterfeit  except  by 
careful  observation. 

The  girls  wear  their  hair  long,  and  are  fond  of  ornament- 
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ipg  it  with  pretty  flowers.  After  they  are  married,  however, 
their  locks  are  out  ofi^  and  their  hair  frijusled  like  that  of 
the  men. 

It  is  not  diflScolt  for  the  Feejeean  to  pot  on  a  friendly 
manner,  even  when  the  demon  of  malice  and  revenge  is 
lurking  in  his  heart  He  is  proud,  irasdhle,  treacherous, 
and  vindictive;  haughty  to  his  inferiors,  and  abject  and 
servile  to  those  who  are  above  him.  When  be  speaks  &ir 
words,  he  is  rarely  to  be  trusted.  He  will  lie  and  steal 
with  the  utmost  effix>ntery;  and  if  anything  excites  his 
covetous  disposition,  he  will  commit  any  crime  to  obtain  it. 
He  is  changeable  in  mood ;  at  one  time  appearing  jocose 
in  disposition  and  fond  of  merriment,  and  at  another  sullen, 
morose,  and  reserved,  or  giving  way  to  the  fierce  passions 
that  may  be  smothered  for  a  time,  but  are  always  kept 
alive  in  his  bosom.  He  can  be  kind  and  hospitable  to  a 
guest,  and  will  not  molest  him  at  his  own  fireside;  but 
onoe  across  his  threshold,  he  will  murder  him  with  as  little 
compunction  as  a  tiger  devours  its  prey. 

The  common  people,  or  kcd-iu^  are  more  industrious 
than  the  TahiUan,  and  all  possess  greater  activity  and 
energy  of  mind  and  body;  but  they  are  nearly  as  licen- 
tious, and  many  of  the  chiefs  are  equally  indolent  The 
domestic  affi^ons  are  not  strongly  manifested,  though 
instances  of  devoted  personal  attachment  are  by  no  means 
rare.  They  will  not  tolerate  drones  among  them,  and 
deformed  children,  and  old  and  infirm  people,  are  put  to 
death.  This  Is  often  done  by  thenearest  relatives,  and  not 
so  much  from  a  want  of  affection,  as  for  the  reason  that 
they  wish  to  relieve  themselves  fix)m  a  burden,  and  to  save 
their  victims  from  living  on  in  misery  or  distress.  Their 
appetites  are  grossly  sensual,  and  their  tastes  depraved. 
They  wear  very  little  clothing.  Their  cannibal  propensi- 
ties are  unusually  strong,  and  tiiey  feed  upon  the  bodies  of 
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their  victims  with  a  hearty  relish.  These  are  obtained  in 
Var,  or  are  selected  by  the  chiefs.  If  a  canoe  be  npset, 
the  occnpants  are  k  prize  to  those  who  rescne  them;  and 
when  a  chief  launches  a  neW  vessel,  he  slaughters  a  num- 
ber of  his  retainers,  or  the  prisoners  he  may  have  taken 
for  the  purpose,  on  its  deck,  after  which  their  corpses  are 
cooked  and  served  lip  in  a  horrid  repast  Oreat  foastti  are 
often  made,  for  which  human  victims  tae  provided:  t^en 
the  bodies  are  cooked,  they  ate  dissected  with  as  niuch 
skill  as  could  be  displayed  by  a  surgical  operator,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  guests.  Women  are  frequently  cap* 
tured  wheii  they  have  strayed  away  from  home,  ahd  killed 
and  eaten:  their  flesh  is  more  highly  prized  than  that  of 
the  other  sex;  and  there  are  choice  portions  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  and  the  thigh,  which  ar6 
always  preferred.  Unnatural  as  it  may  seem,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  are  really  fond  of  this  sort  of  food.  The 
ciurthen  pots  in  which  it  is  cooked  are  used  for  no  other 
purpose;  it  is  esteemed  as  a  luxury;  and  women,  therefor^ 
are  forbidden  to  eat  it,  though  it  is  said  the  wives  of  the 
chie£i  often  partake  of  it  in  private.* 

WArs  between  the  various  tribes,  or  inhabitants  occupying 
different  districts,  are  very  frequent,  and  serve  to  increase 
the  natural  ferocity  of  their  dispositions.  These  often  grow 
out  of  difficulties  in  regard  to  women ;  for,  though  priziiig 
them  at  such  little  value,  the  men  are  prone  to  jealousy 
where  there  rights  are  invaded  without  their  consent,  and 
will  promptly  resent  the  taking  away  their  wives  and 
daughters  by  force.  Thftir  wars  are  sometimes  protracted 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  are  commonly  fierce  and 

*  The  Fecjee  ohiefs  are  es  proud  of  the  heads  of  their  enemies  whom 
thflj  haye  shun  and  eaten,  as  the  North  Amerieah  savige  of  the  soalps 
be  has  taken  on  the  war-path,  and  it  b  eostomarj  to  preserve  tlism  in  . 
eirthen  Jars,  as  the  trophies  of  their  ttnmva  ifrarfiure. 
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bloojy.  When  one  of  the  riyal  parties  acknonrlodges  itodf 
yanquisl^ed,  if  peace  cannot  be  obtained  on  any  milder 
terms,  the  chiefs  and  leading  men  crawl  on  their  bands  to 
the  conquerors,  and  humbly  sue  fi>r  mercy.  This  is  not 
always  accorded;  bi^t  the  victors  generally  content  them- 
selves  with  taking  the  daughters  of  the  chie&,  who  are 
brought  by  the  suppliants  and  tendered  to  the  vanquishers, 
and^  selecting  some  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people  kit  vie* 
tims  at  their  cannibal  feasts. 

TheFeejeeanisnot  deficient  in  intelligence;  he  is  shrewd, 
apt  to  leam,  skilful,  and  cunning.  But  his  soul  is  unin- 
formed by  that  moral  beauty  which  might  relieve  or  conceal 
the  dark  and  repulsive  features  of  his  character.  In  this 
respect,  how  great  is  the  contrast  between  him  and  the 
mi^tchless  scenery  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  who9e  purity 
ho  has  desecrated,  and  whoso  beauty  sullied,  by  crimes  the 
most  odious,  and  customs  the  most  abhorrent  1  In  the 
midst  of  all  that  can  please  the  taste,  or  charm  the  £uicy,  or 
gratify  the  imagination — ^where  everything  is  &ir,  and 
bright,  and  beautiful — ^where  the  dreamy  haze  of  a  tropical 
clime  rests  lovingly  on  hill-top  and  valley — ^where  the  sun 
smiles  in  gladness  upon  landscapes  picturesque  and  charm- 
ing as  the  sweet  spots,  buried  in  foliage  and  flowers,  that 
nestle  in  the  bosom  of  the  Italian  Alps — where  brook  and 
fountain  send  forth  unrestrained  their  unceasing  melody — 
where  the  breezes  are  soft  and  balmy,  and  the  perfumed 
breath  of  an  unendipg  summer  fills  the  air  with  its  intoxi- 
cating odour — ^man  b  alone  debased.  Nature  displays  her 
brightest  charms,  and  revek  in  her  gayest  attire;  but  God's 
own  image  is  loathsome  and  deformed  I 

Here  is,  indeed,  a  field  for  the  missionary — and  labourers 
are  not  wanting.  In  fulfilment  of  the  divine  command, 
^*Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  I"  the 
humble,  self -denying,  and  persevering  followers  of  Wesley, 
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have  fbmid  their  way  to  this  group.  At  Lakemba,  Sonm- 
Sonra,  Lemka,  and  Rewa,  they  have  permanently  estab- 
lished themselves.  Hitherto  their  labours  have  been  at- 
tended with  little  snocess,  except  among  the  natives  of  the 
eastern  group;  bat  it  may  be  as  tme  i^  the  moral  condition 
of  man,  as  it  is  in  nature,  thai  **  the  darkest  hour  is  thai 
which  precedes  the  dawn."  At  least  if  they  accomplish 
nothing  more,  they  may  produce  an  impression  on  the  rising 
generation,  who  are  willingly  placed  under  their  instructioii, 
that  will  be  lasting  and  beneficial  in  its  effects. 

In  the  whole  Feojee  Group,  there  are  about  one  hundred 
kni  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Yanua-levui  and  Yiti-levul 
contain  about  forty  thousand  each,  Ovolau  eight  thousand, 
Eantavu  fifteen  thousand,  Yuna  seven  thousand,  and  Naind 
seven  thousand.  The  population  is  divided  into  five  classes 
— the  kings,  chiefii,  warriors,  landholders  {marUanivcmua^ 
and  common  people,  or  slaves,  called  ken-sis.  The  kat-sis 
at^  by  fiir  the  most  numerous  class,  but  they  are  much 
oppressed  by  their  superiors,  and  sometimes  rise  in  rebellion : 
this  class,  too,  in  appearance  and  character,  resemble  the 
Papuan,  while  the  others  are  more  like  the  Malay. 

There  are  a  number  of  kings  or  chiefs  in  the  group,  and 
there  iJte  several  on  the  two  principal  islands.  They  are 
nominally  independent  of  each  other,  but  many  of  them  pay 
tribute  to  their  brother  sovereigns.  Ambau  is  the  great 
ctotre  of  power,  and  the  king  of  that  district  is  generally 
feared  and  respected  throughout  the  group.  The  political 
power  is  wielded  mainly  by  the  kings  and  chiefs,  who  are 
complete  despots  so  for  as  they  can  be,  and  the  warriors 
and  landholders  are  more  or  less  under  their  control.  •  As 
in  many  other  countries  more  advanced  in  civilization,  the 
influence  of  the  native  priests  is  exerted  to  sustain  the 
government,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  disaffection  among 
the  lower  classes. 
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The  males,  among  the  common  people,  rarely  wear  any 
other  article  of  clothing  except  the  maro.  The  chiefs  have 
the  ends  of  the  maro  lengthened  be&re  and  behind,  so  as 
to  nearly  touch  the  ground,  when  it  is  called  movo.  Some- 
times the  seavo  is  fifty  yards  long,  and  on  state  occasions  is 
upheld  by  a  train-bear^.  Poreto,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Samoans,  are  also  occasionally  worn  by  the  chiefii ;  but  their 
principal  distinguishing  mark,  so  fiir  as  regards  dress,  is  the 
turban,  or  saloj  which  is  niade  of  the  finest  topo,  of  gauze- 
like texture,  and  worn  about  the  head  in  several  folds, 
Thus  furnished,  the  Feejee  chief  looks  much  like  a  half- 
naked  Moor.  Wreaths  of  flowers  are  frequently  wound 
round  the  salaSf  or  the  feathers  of  the  parroquet  attached  on 
the  inside  by  the  gum  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  Necklaces 
of  shells,  or  the  teeth  of  the  whale,  or  those  of  human  vic- 
tims; and  armlets  made  of  the  trochus-shell  ground  down 
into  rings,  likewise  adorn  the  persons  of  the  chiefs.  Single 
sheUs  of  the  valuable  kinds  are  worn  by  the  high  chiefi^ 
depending  from  their  necks,  and  are  handed  down  from 
&ther  to  son.  They  have  a  comb,  or  hair-picker,  made  of 
bone,  or  stiff  splints  of  reed,  which  is  worn  by  the  king  as 
a  coronet  in  front  of  his  mop  of  hair;  the  chiefs  wear  their 
combs  a  little  at  one  side,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
prerogative  of  royalty;  and  the  kat-iis  stick  it  behind  their 
ears. 

One  only  garment,  and  that  very  diminutive  in  extent,  is 
worn  by  tiie  women.  This  is  the  2£bu,  an  elastic  band, 
bordered  on  the  lower  side  with  fringe  dyed  either  red  or 
black,  which  is  neatly  braided  of  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus. 
It  is  worn  about  the  loins,  and  for  a  maiden  is  only  three 
inches  wide,  but  married  women,  after  they  have  borne 
children,  lengthen  it  considerably.  Tapa  doth  is  absolutely 
forbidden  to  be  worn  by  the  softer  sex.  They  sometimes 
wear  necklaces  of  shells,  and  adorn  their  persons  with 
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wreaths  of  flowers.  Both  sexes  bore  holes  in  the  lobes  of 
their  ears,  which  are  often  distended  so  as  to  admit  the 
whole  hand,  and  insert  in  them  gay  feathers  and  beatdifbl 
flowers. 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  their  toilets  occapyagreat 
share  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  natives,  considering 
the  small  quantity  of  clothing  whidi  they  wear.  Dressing 
the  hair,  combmg,  frizzling,  greasing  it  with  coooa-nnt  ml, 
and  daubing  it  over  with  ivory-black  or  some  other  dyeing 
material,  are  aU  matters  of  the  first  importance.  Bathing 
is  aHended  to  punctually  by  both  sexes  and  all  classes^  after 
which  their  bodies  are  anointed  with  oil  and  turmeric,  to 
prevent  taking  cold,  and  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  Paint  is 
lavishly  used  by  both  sexes  on  the  face ;  no  colour  is  ever 
absolutely  discarded,  but  vermilion,  for  ornamenting  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  is  considered  almost  priceless,  and  the  surest 
way  to  win  the  ftivour  of  the  Feejeean  is  to  present  him 
with  a  small  quantity  of  this  pigment 

Tattooing  is  performed  only  on  the  females,  by  persons  of 
the  same  sex.  It  is  mainly  confined  to  the  lips  and  comers 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  parts  covered  by  the  Uku — the  latter 
only  being  the  most  commonly  tattooed.  Ornaments  about 
the  wrists  and  ankles  are  rarely  seen.  This  decoration  of 
the  body  is  regarded  as  highly  important,  it  being  thought 
essential  to  the  safe  passage  of  the  women  to  the  other 
world.  It  is  performed  about  the  age  of  puberty  (usually 
fourteen  years),  and  this  period  is  celebrated  by  ihe  young 
damsel  and  her  iissociates.  Circumcision  is  practised  on 
boys,  as  part  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  burial  of  chiefii,  or 
on  other  great  occasions;  and  it  is  said  that  a  similar 
custom  is  observed  with  regard  to  the  other  sex  in  some 
districts. 

In  sitting  down,  the  males  rest  their  bodies  on  their 
haunches,  uid  dispose  of  their  Umbs  bjr  curling  them  up  in 
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firont  The  women  aasume  a  sort  of  oblique  kneeling  pos- 
ture, sitting,  as  it  were,  on  the  calves  of  their  legs. 

Baked  pig,  bread-firoit,  taro,  and  yams — the  last  three 
prepared  in  various  ways — are  the  articles  of  £ooi  most 
commonly  eaten.  They  have  also  several  agreeable  pre- 
parations of  the  ooooa-nut  which  are  made  use  o£  Bananas 
and  plantains  are  eaten,  but  are  not  so  highly  prized  as  the 
other  edible  producUons  of  the  group.  The  food  of  the 
commonpeopleisprincipallyof  a  vegetable  character.  Fish 
and  fowls  often  appear  on  the  tables  of  the  chiefi).  Human 
flesh,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  a  rarity.  Their  cooking  is 
principally  performed  by  steam.  For  this  purpose  they  use 
earthen  pots  made,  by  themselves,  in  which  their  food  is 
placed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  These  pots  are 
manufiictured  by  women  who  follow  this  employment  only; 
they  are  made  of  day,  which  is  first  fashioned  into  nearly 
the  desired  shape  with  the  hand;  a  smooth  round  stone  is 
then  inserted,  and  the  clay  beaten  or  moulded  about  it  ^ith 
a  mallet.  If  the  vessel  is  to  have  but  a  small  opening,  it 
is  first  made  in  two  or  more  pieces,  which  are  afterwards 
joined  together  with  great  skill.  Figures  are  traced  upon 
them,  if  required,  with  the  fibres  of  a  cocoa-nut  leaf.  The 
pots  are  now  baked  before  an  open  fire,  and  fimshed  off  by 
glazing,  or  varnishing  them,  with  the  resin  of  the  Feejee 
pine,  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  the  mangrove  bark. 

In  serving  up  their  food,  the  natives  are  certainly  very 
neat^  as  everything  is  nicely  wrapped  up  in  firesh  banana 
leaves.  There  is  as  much  regularity  in  the  courses,  at  the 
tables  of  the  chiefs,  ab  in  the  fashionable  hotels  of  Europe 
and  America;  and  when  a  new  dish  is  to  be  brought  on, 
the  mats  and  other  appendages  previously  used  are  first 
removed.  They  usually  eat  with  their  fingers.  Their 
principal  meal  is  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  or  in  the  evening. 
The  common  people  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  work  most  of 
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the  time;  Imt  the  aristoerAcy  spend  the  greater  part  of  tbi 
daj  at  their  toilets,  and  in  Tisiting. 

Ava  drinking  ia  a  national  vice.  The  ava  is  prepared 
in  the  fainiliar  mode  common  throughout  Polynesia.  Their 
bowls  are  sometimes  over  three  feet  in  diameter.  Partaking 
of  this  beverage  is  qmte  a  ceremony  in  the  houses  of  the 
ehiefe,  knd  it  is  always  brought  to  an  ^nd  by  a  shout  and 
a  general  clapping  of  the  hands  on  the  thighs 

Dancing  is  ^teemed  a  great  accomplishment,  and  there 
are  regular  dancing  masters  and  mistresses  employed  to 
perfect  the  young  men  and  maidens  in  this  art  iDerpsichore 
would  be  shiiined,  however,  could  she  witness  tiie  manner 
in  which  her  votaries  display  themselves  in  these  islands. 
Their'  motions  are  mere  writhings  and  contortions  of  the 
body,  accompanied  with  monotonous  chants,  clapping  of  the 
hands,  and  beating  of  the  hollow  drum.  Other  amusements 
are  resorted  to  among  them  to  pass  away  the  time  agree- 
ably. The  young  women  have  a  kind  of  game  like  forfeits; 
atid  the  young  men  practise  archery  and  throwing  the  spear. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  fevourite  pastimes.  The  former 
is  now  often  done  with  the  musket,  with  the  use  of  which 
they  have  become  pretty  well  acquainted. 

The  language  of  the  Feejeean  has  most  of  the  character- 
istics usually  noticed  in  the  dialects  of  Polynesia.  It  is 
exceedingly  fell  and  copious.  They  have  an  appropriate 
term  for  every  passion  and  emotion  of  the  mind,  and  for 
every  species  of  plants,  trees,  firuits,  flowers,  and  animals, 
that  is  found  in  the  group. 

Polygamy  b  common.  Every  man  has  as  many  wives 
as  he  can  affi>rd  to  keep.  The  higher  chiefs  sometimes  have 
from  one  to  two  hundred;  but  the  middling  classes  content 
tiiemsdves  with  ten  or  a  dozen;  and  the  poor  km-m  ia  un- 
able to  indulgein  the  luxury  of  more  than  one.  Wives  are 
procured  by  making  presents  to  the  parents,  or  by  capturing 
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tfa^  from  a  )u>8tSe  tribe.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  the  priests,  who  enjoin  uf^n  the  parties  the  duty 
of  loving,  honouring,  and  obeying,  yery  much  in  the  same 
maimer  as  in  civilized  countries.  When  achief  dies,  some 
of  his  wives  are  usually  strangled,  either  with  or  without 
their  consent,  and  buried  with  him.  Old  people  are  fre- 
quently put  to  death,  at  their  own  desire,  to  escape  decrepi- 
tude, and  are  sometimes  forcibly  strangled,  or  buried  alive, 
by  their  children.  Persons  in  an  infiim  condition,  or  sick 
of  a  lingering  disease,  are  often  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Feejeean  has  a  great  number  of  divinities.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  Ndengei,  who  is  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
large  serpent  There  are  many  subordinate  deities,  some 
good  and  other?  evil.  They  have  a  tradition  that  all  men 
are  descended  of  one  pair  of  parents,  and  that  they  are 
darker  coloured  than  tfie  Tongese,  or  the  whites,  because 
they  have  behayed  so  badly.  They  have  likewise  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  great  deluge  happening  many  years  ago,  which 
destroyed  all  the  persons  on  the  isUnd  except  eight  Mbure$^ 
or  spirit-houses,  are  the  temples  in  which  they  deposit  their 
offerings  to  their  gods.  These  are  held  very  sacred,  and 
women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  them.  Their  priests,  called 
anibcUi^  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  class,  and  possess 
great  influence  over  the  lower  orders  of  the  populatbn. 
H^man  sacrifices  to  their  deities  are  quite  common.  They 
have  also  a  great  festival,  or  harvest  moon,  to  celebrate 
the  ingathering  of  their  fruits. 

After  death,  the  natives  of  this  group  believe  their  spirits 
go  iuMnediately  to  Ndengei,  by  whom  they  are  judged ;  some 
of  them  are  allotted  to  the  devils,  who  roast  and  eat  them, 
and  others  are  sent  to  an  island,  variously  located  by  the 
different  tribes,  where  they  remain  for  a  certain  period,  and 
are  thei^  annihilated*  There  are,  of  course,  various  shades 
i.of  beliei^  and  modificatbns  of  their  superstitions,  prevailing 
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in  the  group;  for  instance,  there  are  some  who  think  the 
spirit  is  purified  by  Ndengei,  after  which  it  retoms  to  horer 
about  its  former  place  of  abode.  The  idea  of  a  second  death, 
howcTer,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  common  throughout  the 
islands. 

The  houses  of  the  Feejeeans  are  of  an  oblong  form, 
except  in  the  eastern  group,  where  they  are  ovaL  Thej 
are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  usiiaUy  about 
fifteen  feet  wide.  The  harems  of  the  chiefs,  however,  are 
often  huge  bam-like  structures,  from  one  to  two  hundred 
feet  long.  They  consist  of  a  frame-work  of  cocoa-nut  posts 
and  sills,  with  rafters  ascending  to  a  ridge  pole,  as  in  Ame- 
rican houses.  The  roofs  have  a  steep  pitch,  and  are  thatched 
with  wild  cane.  The  ridge  pole  projects  several  feet  at 
either  end,  and  is  often  fancifully  adorned  with  the  qfproM 
amdoj  or  other  beautiful  shells.  The  sides  are  filled  in 
with  reeds  and  cane  woven  neatly  together.  All  the  lash- 
ings are  of  sennit,  and  considerable  pains  are  often  taken  in 
ornamenting  the  fronts  of  the  houses  with  prettily  bndded 
lattice  work  of  the  same  material,  or  of  willow  or  cane.  On 
the  island  of  Vanua-levui,  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  eaves 
of  the  houses  to  project  till  they  touch  the  ground.  Some- 
times, too,  they  are  built  in  an  elliptical  form,  like  those  of 
the  Tongese,  but  the  ridge  pole  always  projects.;  They 
have  yam-houses,  which  are  elevated  on  four  posts  lo  keisp 
out  the  rats  and  mice,  and  covered  with  thatch  to  nreSer^e 
the  roots  dry.  > 

MhureSy  or  spirit-houses,  are  constructed  aft^  the  same 
general  fashion,  except  that  their  roofs  are  steeper.  ^They 
are  JMmietimes  circular,  and  are  placed  either  on  stone'  plat- 
forms, or  large  timbers  laid  across  each  other  in  a  rectan- 
gular form.  Many  of  the  towns,  or  koros^  as  they  are  called, 
are  fortified  with  embankments  of  eartii  and  cocoa-nut 
palisades,  with  openings,  or  crendes^  for  musketry ;  and 
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they  are  proyided  ifith  gateways,  as  in  (be  Tonga  Islands. 
Fortifications  are  likewise  erected,  to  which  they  retire  for 
safety  when  attacked  by  their  enemies,  which  consist  of 
stone  walls,  composed  of  blocks  of  basalt  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  snrronnded  by  moats  ten  feet  wide,  and  fix»n  five 
to  six  feet  deep.  Bridges  also  are  fiwqnently  built  oyer 
their  streams,  on  piles  made  of  cocoa-nut  wood. 

Inside  the  houses  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  tapa  mats, 
and  other  similar  articles.  Earthen  jars,  drinking  vessels, 
dubs,  spears,  muskets,  and  bows  and  arrows,  are  the  ordi- 
nary embellishments.  At  one  side  of  the  centre,  is  a  pit, 
or  platform  of  stones,  where  the  fire  is  built,  and  the  cook- 
ing performed.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  mats,  and  one  end  is  elevated  like  a  dais,  by 
the  same  means,  where  the  couches  for  repose  are  arranged. 
This  portion  of  the  apartment  is  often  separated  into  divi- 
sions by  tapa  mats  or  screens,  and  liberally  provided  with 
musquito  nettings.  They  sleep  on  mats,  with  pillows  of 
bamboo  resting  on  four  legs.  The  latter  often  produce  a 
scirrhous  lump  at  the  back  of  the  head  where  it  joins  the 
neck,  and  it  seems  strange  enough  that  the  natives  do  not 
substitute  in  their  stead  the  softer  material  of  their  tapa 
mats. 

Their  canoes  are  of  superior  oonsbruction,  and  are  managed 
with  more  than  ordinary  skill.  The  bottom  consists  of  a 
single  plank  of  pine  timber,  or  bread-fruit,  dovetailed  to  the 
sides,  which  surround  a  framework  of  ribs  lashed  securely 
together  with  sennit  The  joints  and  chinks  are  closed 
wiih  the  gum  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  with  which  also  the 
sides  are  varnished.  In  other  respects  they  resemble  those 
of  the  Tongese,  before  described ;  indeed,  that  people  have 
imitated  the  Feejeeans,  and  frequently  resort  to  this  group 
to  construct  their  craft.  The  canoes  are  likewise  managed 
in  a  similar  manner  with  those  in  the  Tonga  Islands.   They 
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ate  often  fancifcilly  ornamented  with  die  shells  of  the  cypraa 
(rtmlOj  and  have  heantifblly  white  or  party-coloured  sails  of 
Uq^a  cloth,  decorated  with  long  pennants  and  streamers* 
When  scudding  before  the  wind,  though  trembling  like  Im 
aspen  leaf  at  every  plunge,  they  present  a  most  mi^gnifioent 
appearance. 

Oreat  ingenuity  and  skill  are  exhibited  by  the  niitives  in 
building  their  houses  and  canoes;  and  thdr  mechanical 
expertness  is  far  superior  to  that  of  most  other  Polynesians. 
Prior  to  thehr  iniercourse  with  the  whites,  they  had  only  a 
fbw  rude  tools,  among  which  wore  an  adze  and  a  hatchet, 
made  of  bone;  a  knife  of  bamboo  cut  down  to  an  edge  when 
green,  and  afterwards  dried  and  charred ;  gimlets  of  bones, 
aild  the  long  spines  of  the  echma;  and  darving  instruments 
of  the  teeth  of  rats  and  mice  set  in  pieces  of  iron-wood. 
They  now  make  their  adzes  of  plan^-irons  lashed  to  crooked 
sticks  with  sennit,  and  use  hatchets  of  American  or  Euro- 
pean manu&cture  when  they  can  be  obtamed. 

Tortoise-shell,  biche  de  mer,  and  the  whales  frequenting 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  are  the  only  in- 
ducements  for  vessels  to  make  voyages  thither,  except  it  be 
merely  to  obtain  water  and  provisions.  Tortoise-shell  sells 
readily  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  seven  or  eight 
dollars  the  pound,  and  a  picul*  of  biche  de  mer  brings  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  in  the  Chinese  market.  Axes, 
hatchets,  plane-irons,  gimlets,  scissors,  knives,  beads,  ver- 
Inilion,  muskets,  powder,  trunks  and  chests,  looking-glasses, 
buttons,  bottles,  and  brushes,  are  the  articles  best  suited  for 
traffic  in  theto  islands. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  American  Squadron  in 
the  Feejee  6iy)up,  a  prominent  native  chief^  by  the  name 
of  Yendovi,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators  and 

*  The  {lieiil  is  about  1381  poimdii  ayoirdopoifi. 
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actors  in  the  murder  of  a  part  of  the  crew  of  an  American 
vessel,  several  years  previous,  was  captured  by  the  address 
of  Captain  Hudson.*  This  had  the  effect  of  intimidating 
the  natives  to  some  extent,  and  the  friendly  footing  estab- 
lished by  Captain  Wilkes  with  the  king  of  Ambau,  served 
for  a  long  time  to  protect  American  vessels  and  their  crews 
from  molestation.  But  it  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  the 
many  new  articles  which  the  savages  saw,  should  exdte 
their  cupidity ;  and  on  the  12th  of  July  a  cutter  was  lost 
on  the  reefe  in  Sualib  Day,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  libua 
Bay,  in  the  island  of  Yanua-levuL  Parties  of  natives  had 
been  hovering  along  the  shore  all  day,  and  when  they  dis- 
covered that  the  cutter  had  grounded,  they  roshed  forward 
and  captured  it,  witii  everything  it  contained,  except  the 
arms  and  chronometers,  with  which  the  crew  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  Restitution,  and  prompt  satisfaction 
for  the  outrage,  were  forthwith  demanded  by  Captain 
Wilkes.  After  some  parleying,  the  boat  was  restored,  but 
without  the  property.  Becoming  satisfied  frt>m  the  numer- 
ous prevarications  of  the  natives,  that  they  were  trifling  with 
him,  the  American  commander  ordered  Captain  Hudson  to 
land  with  an  armed  party  and  destroy  the  town  of  Tye,  on 
Sualib  Day,  where  the  natives  concerned  in  the  capture  of 
the  cutter  were  known  to  have  collected.  This  was  effected 
on  the  ISth  of  July :  the  natives  were  driven  from  their 
koro,  which  contained  about  sixty  houses ;  and  the  build- 
ings were  then  fired  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  togeUier  with 
ft  number  of  yam-houses  in  die  vicinity.  Several  chiefs 
were  captured,  but  it  being  ascertained  that  Uiey  were  not 
concerned  in  the  outrage,  they  were  restored  to  liberty. 
This  summary  chastisement  prevented  any  further  acts 


*  Vendoyi  was  brought  u  a  piaoner  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
nckened  and  died. 
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of  aggression  in  that  quarter ;  but  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  a  still  more  lamentable  incident  oecnrred  at  the 
island  of  Malolo.  Strict  oiders  had  been  issned  by  the 
commander  of  the  squadron,  in  regard  to  their  interconrse 
with  the  natives,  while  engaged  in  prosecnting  the  mxrvey 
of  the  gronp ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  24th|  Lieutenant 
Underwood  went  ashore  from  the  first  cutter  of  the  Yin- 
cennes,  to  obtain  proTisions,  unfortunately  for  himself 
n^lectbg  to  take  with  him  a  sufficient  ntmiber  of  men  or 
weapons.  On  discovering  thai  the  natives  manifested  symp- 
toms of  hostility,  a  hostage  was  seized  and  sent  on  board 
the  cutter,  which  now  drew  in  towards  the  shore,  to  be 
detained  as  a  prisoner  while  the  party  weie  engaged  in  bar- 
tering with  his  fellows.  Considerable  time  was  spent  in 
cha£bring,  and  the  natives  gradually  collected  around  the 
little  party  of  Lieutenant  Underwood.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  latter  were  joined  by  Midshipman  Henry  in  a  canoe. 
One  or  two  attempts  were  made  by  the  hostage  to  esci^ 
and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  plunging  into  the  water,  when 
he  struck  out  for  the  shore.  Shots  were  fired  at  him,  but 
without  effect 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  attack,  which  had  no  doubt 
been  premeditated.  Lieutenant  Underwood  and  his  parly 
were  instantly  beset  by  the  natives.  They  were  at  first 
kept  at  bay)  and  the  Americans  attempted  to  retreat  to  the 
small  boat,  which  they  had  left  over  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  beach,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
on  the  reef.  But  the  savages  were  not  to  be  balked,  and 
they  now  pressed  eagerly  on  the  feeble  band,  using  their 
dubs  and  spears  with  great  dexterity  and  effect  Both 
Lieutenant  Underwood  and  Midshipman  Henry  defended 
themselves  gallantly,  and  with  praiseworthy  intrepidity; 
but  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  they  were  unable  to 
make  their  escape,  and  were  i^  length  knocked  down  and 
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killed  by  the  natives  with  their  dubs.  Others  of  the  party 
were  severely  wounded,  bnt  none  fieUAlly  except  the  two 
officers.  Lieutenants  Emmons  and  Alden  had  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  the  affiray  from  the  cotter,  and  instantly  pulled 
in  to  the  shore  in  their  small  boats.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
rescue  their  companions,  and  they  had  only  the  melancholy 
satis&ction  of  recovering  their  dead  bodies. 

On  the  reception  of  this  sad  intelligence,  Captain  Wilkes 
determined  to  chastise  the  murderers  in  a  manner  that 
would  long  be  remembered.  The  first  duty,  however,  was 
owing  to  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  the  ill-starred  officers 
were  buried  on  one  of  the  deserted  islands  of  the  group,  and 
the  cutters  and  boats  of  the  squadron  then  in  that  vicinity 
were  stationed  around  Malolo,  so  as  to  prevent  any  persons 
making  their  escape.  This  being  done,  the  Americans 
landed  on  the  island  in  two  divisions— one  commanded  by 
Captain  Wilkes  in  person,  and  the  other  by  Lieutenant 
Ringgold— early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July.  Two 
of  the  native  towns,  the  only  ones  upon  the  island,  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  plantations  of  the  inhabitants 
laid  waste.  One  of  the  karos  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  party  under  Lieutenant 
Binggold,  who  had  been  ordered  to  attack  it.  A  warm 
skirmish  ensued,  which  was  maintained  for  some  time  with 
spirit  and  bravery  by  the  besieged  as  well  as  the  assailing 
force.  The  American  tars  were  not  to  be  resisted,  how- 
ever; unharmed  by  the  missiles  showered  upon  them,  they 
pressed  forward  to  the  ramparts,  applied  torches  to  the 
bamboo  work,  and  drove  the  enemy  firom  every  part  of  their 
defences.  About  sixty  of  the  savages  were  killed,  and  a 
great  number  wounded.  Of  the  Americans,  but  one  was 
wounded,  and  he  not  dangerously.  On  the  following  day, 
the  remainder  of  the  natives,  who  had  made  their  escape 
to  the  hills  in  the  interior,  appeared  before  Captain  Wilkes. 
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effectuaUy  cowed  down,  and  sned,  after  tlieir  own  abjeet 
fashion,  for  meroy  and  forgiveness.  This  was  aoourdedf 
bat  accompanied  with  a  wholesome  admonition  for  the 
fdture.  It  IB  abnost  nnneoessary  to  add,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  not  again  molested  while  thoy  remained  in  this 
vicinity. 

All  the  islands  and  reefe  of  the  Feejee  Gronp  were 
carefblly  examined  and  surveyed  by  the  sqnadron,  with 
the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  southern  shore  of  Kantavo, 
which  was  known  to  have  been  included  in  the  surveys  of 
M.  d'Urville;  regulations  in  regard  to  vessels  frequenting 
the  islands,  for  traffic  or  other  purposes,  were  also  adopted 
and  signed  by  the  principal  kings;  and  on  the  11th  of 
August  the  Americans  finally  took  their  departure  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  with  hearts  saddened  by  the  recollection 
of  the  severe  loss  which  they  had  sustained. 
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The  Sandwich  Islands — Diseovery — Geographical  Description — Char- 
acter of  the  Population — Dress — ^Manners  and  Customs — Goremment 
— ^Iliseionaries — Soil — Climate — Diseases — ^Vegetahle  Prodnotions — 
Birds  and  Animals — Principal  Towns  and  Uarhours — ^DweUing^ 
Uoosos-- Commerce  and  Manofkctures — Vessehi — Dopartnro  of  the 
American  Squadron. 

With  the  acquisition  of  California  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation 
in  the  Pacific,  commences  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Heretofore  this  group  has  been  the 
mere  depot  of  stores  and  supplies  for  the  whalemen  of  the 
Pacific,  but,  for  the  future,  a  new  career  opens  before  it 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  favourable  and  impor- 
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tant  poaition  which  it  occupies  with  reference  to  other  coun- 
tries. Midway  it  is  placed,  directly  on  the  track  of  com- 
munication, between  two  worlds— one  passing,  it  may  be, 
into  decline,  yet  still  teeming  with  the  rich  products  of  the 
Orient — the  other,  in  the  newness  and  freshness  of  youth, 
possessingmineral  and  agricultural  resources  without  parallel 
in  the  world;  inhabited  by  a  persevering,  energetic,  and 
industrious  people,  and  advancing  on  the  road  to  greatness 
and  prosperity  with  the  vigour  and  stride  of  a  giant  On 
the  one  hand  are  the  silks,  the  teas,  and  the  spices  of 
China  and  the  East  Indies ;  on  the  other,  the  treasures  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  cotton  and  com  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississipio.  These  must  be  exchanged;  and  San 
Francisco  and  Canton  must  one  day  become  to  the  Pacific 
what  New  York  and  Liverpool  now  are  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  This  immense  trade  will,  of  necessity,  pass  directly 
through  or  by  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Whatever  then  may 
be  their  fiite,  in  a  political  sense — ^whether,  fully  redeemed 
from  the  darkness  of  paganism,  they  take  their  stand  per- 
manently among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  fidl  under  the 
dominion  of  some  foreign  power — their  destiny  is  fixed. 

The  Sandwich,  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  they  have  been 
more  appropriately  termed  by  the  missionaries,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1778  by  Captain  Cook,  who  gave 
them  the  name  by  which  they  are  generally  known,  in  hon- 
our of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. Here,  too,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Kealakekua, 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  that  eminent 
navigator  came  to  his  tragic  and  untimely  end,  on  the  14th 
day  of  February  1779. 

These  islands  are  eleven  in  number,  and  are  many  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  any  of  the  other  Polynesian  groups. 
They  lie  in  the  North  Pacific,  between  latitude  IB"*  HV  and 
22^  2(/  N.,  and  longitude  154^'  55'  and  IfiO^"  15'  W.    Their 
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general  direction  is  from  south-east  to  north-west,  Hawaii, 
the  southernmost  of  the  group,  being  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  distant  from  Kauai  and.Niihau,  the  two  islands 
lying  furthest  to  the  north.  The  total  area  of  all  the  islands 
is  about  six  thousand  square  miles.  The  principal  mem- 
hers  of  the  group  are  Hawaii,  Maui,  Eahoolawe,  Lanal^ 
Molokai,  Oahu,  Eouai,  and  Niihau :  the  remaining  three, 
Molokini,  Lehua,  and  Kaula,  are  mere  rocky  and  barren 
islets. 

Hawaii,  formerly  known  as  Owhyhee,  has  an  area  of  four 
thousand  square  miles,  being  about  two-thirds  that  of  the 
entire  group.  It  is  eighty-eight  miles  in  length,  by  sixty- 
eight  in  breadth.  The  surface  slopes  up  gradually  from 
the  beach  towards  the  interior,  which  is  a  broken,  elevated 
plain,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with 
here  and  there  a  tall  conical  mountain-peak  rearing  its 
jagged  front  to  the  height  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand 
feet  Overlooking  Waiakea,  or  Hilo  Bay,  is  Mauna  Kea, 
flanked  on  either  hand  by  similar  peaks  of  less  altitude, 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  18,953  feet;  and  just  to  the 
east  of  Eealakekua  Bay,  is  the  towering  dome  of  Mauna 
Loa,  13,760  feet  above  the  ocean,  for  ever  belching  forth 
its  volcanic  fires,  and  casting  its  unearthly,  waving  shadow, 
fiur  and  wide  over  the  broad  ocean. 

Maui  is  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Hawaii.  It  is  forty- 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-nine  in  breadth,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  each  contidning  its  separate  ridge  ot 
mountains,  which  are  united  together  by  a  belt  or  isthmni^ 
of  low  ground.  Originally,  there  were,  in  all  probability, 
two  distinct  islands,  the  space  between  which  has  been  filled 
up  by  the  scoria  and  lava  thrown  from  their  respective  vol- 
canoes when  in  a  state  of  active  operation.  West  Maui  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  but 
both  are  high  and  volcanic,  and,  like  Hawaii,  rise  gradually 
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from  the  shore  to  the  mountainous  ridges  in  the  interior. 
The  loftiest  peak  on  the  island  is  Mauna  Haleakala,  or  the 
^' House  of  the  Sun,"  whose  deft  sunmiit  overlooks  the 
eastern  and  southern  shores  of  East  Maui,  and  is  10,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  West  of  Maui,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  strait  averaging  about  twelve  miles  in 
width,  are  Lanai  and  Eahoolawe.  The  former  is  seventeen 
miles  long,  and  nine  miles  wide;  it  is  shaped  like  a  dome, 
and  in  the  centre,  or  highest  part  of  the  island,  attains  an 
elevatbn  of  sixteen  hundred  feet  Eahoolawe  lies  opposite 
to  the  southern  coast  of  Maui,  and  has  Lanai  on  its  north ; 
it  IB  eleven  miles  long,  and  eight  miles  wide.  It  b  a  low, 
uninviting  9pot,  covered  with  barren  peaks  and  ridges,  none 
of  which  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  two  hundred  feet, 
and  is  tenanted  only  by  a  few  miserable  fishermen,  and 
now  and  then  an  exile  sent  hither  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment 

Eighteen  miles  north  of  Maui  and  Lanai,  and  separated 
from  them  by  the  Pailolo  channel,  is  Molokai.  This  island 
is  forty  miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  nine  miles  wide: 
the  western  portion,  embracing  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
extent,  is  a  barren  waste ;  and  the  remaining  two -thirds  is 
mountainous,  in  some  places  rising  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
eight  hundred  feet,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  south  side,  which  has  a  most  fttvourable  expo- 
sure, and  is  highly  productive.  Oahu  lies  about  thirty 
miles  north-west  from  Molokai,  and,  both  politically  and 
oommeroially,  is  the  most  important  island  in  the  group. 
It  is  forty-six  miles  in  longtii,  and  twonty-thrco  in  breadth. 
Like  Hawaii,  it  rises  on  all  sides  from  the  ocean,  to  an 
elevated  plain  in  the  interior,  that  is  dotted  with  numerous 
mountain  peaks,  none  of  which,  however,  exceed  four  thou- 
sand feet  in  height  Indeed,  the  general  character  of  the 
aurface  of  this  island  i9  level  in  comparison  with  the  other 
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islands,  and  a  very  good  carriage  road  might  be  oonBtmeted 
from  one  end  to  the  other  withont  much  di£Sculty. 

Kaoai  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  still  farther 
to  the  north-west  It  is  nearly  circular  in  shape;  its 
greatest  length  being  thirty-three  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  twenty-eight  Its  scenery  resembles  that  of  the 
other  islands,  but  is  more  delightfully  yaried.  It  is  con- 
siderably broken,  and  has  momitains  towering  to  the  height 
of  five  thousand  feet.  The  climate  is  very  fine ;  agriculture 
is  here  in  a  most  flourishing  state ;  and  this,  in  connection 
with  its  natural  attractions  and  advantages,  has  rendered  it 
a  fitvourite  place  of  retreat  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
Niihau,  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Kauai,  is  eighteen  miles 
long,  from  north  to  south,  and  seven  miles  wide.  It  is 
much  lower  than  any  of  the  other  principal  islands,  having 
no  elevation  above  eight  hundred  feet ;  but  its  surface  is 
quite  rocky  and  uneven.  It  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  the 
beautiful  mats  tnanufiictured  by  its  inhabitants,  and  is  like- 
wise said  to  be  a  fine  place  for  making  salt 

The  same  general  features,  in  respect  of  scenery,  charac- 
terise the  whole  group.  Coral  reefs  endrde  the  coasts, 
with  frequent  openings — and  occasionally  they  wholly  dis- 
appear. In  some  places  the  shores  are  low,  and  this  is  most 
commonly  the  case;  but  in  others,  the  ocean  waves  are 
dashed  against  rocky  piles  of  lava,  and  tall  cliffs  of  basalt 
Belts  of  tropical  vegetation,  of  the  most  exuberant  growth, 
begirt  the  islands,  just  inside  the  fringe  of  snowy  breakers; 
beyond  these  are  strips  of  fresh  green  verdure — ^plants,  and 
shrubs,  and  vines,  and  grasses,  all  mingled  confusedly 
together,  which  creep  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  Here  the  produc- 
tions of  a  new  climate  display  their  manifold  beauties,  and 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  conebearers,  and  other  trees  belong- 
bg  to  the  lower  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  iroborders  the 
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loftiest  peaks,  up  to  the  ele?ation  of  six  thousand  taet;  and 
above  all,  stretch  upward  to  the  region  of  eternal  frost,  the 
niagnificent  cones,  with  their  fluted  sides  and  perforated 
summits,  like  stupendous  monuments  reared  by  the  art  of 


Numerous  small  rivers  and  streams  have  their  sources  in 
the  mountainous  ridges,  and  carry  off  the  surplus  waters 
which  Ml  during  the  frequent  rains,  to  irrigate  the  low 
leveb,  and  add  freshness  and  beauty  to  the  diversified  land- 
scapes through  which  they  wend  their  way,  or  to  mingle 
again  with  the  ocean.  Some  of  these  rivers  or  brooks  are 
very  considerable  streams,  and  may  be  navigated  for  (i 
short  distance  in  boats.  They  often  form  picturesque  foils 
and  cascades,  where  they  descend  frx>m  the  elevated  pla- 
teaus to  the  coast  level;  and  in  a  few  instances  their  utility 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  employment  of  their  waters 
in  propelling  machinery. 

Evidences  of  the  volcanic  origin  and  character  of  this 
group  meet  the  eye  wherever  it  is  turned.  Wide  fields  and 
plains  of  lava,  regularly  piled  strata  of  volcanic  rock  and 
cinders,  and  vast  columnar  masses  of  basalt,  are  scattered 
everjTwhere  throughout  the  islands;  although  blocks  of 
sandstone,  and  compact  limestone  with  a  stratification  of 
pebbles,  may  occasionally  be  seen.  But  the  most  decisive 
indications  of  the  geological  formation,  as  well  as  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  islands,  are  the  numerous  conical 
craters,  and  the  lofty  hills  of  scoriaceous  lava  evidently 
poured  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  during  some  vol- 
canic cataclysm.  Most  of  these  craters  are  now  silent; 
their  quaquaversal  beds  of  lava  no  longer  glow  with  fervent 
heat ;  their  fires  are  slumbering  perhaps  for  ever;  it  may 
be,  to  gather  new  strength,  and  break  out  once  more  with 
redoubled  fury. 

The  only  active  volcanoes  are  those  of  Manna  Loa  and 
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Eilauea,  on  the  island  of  HawaiL  The  first,  which  lias 
been  before  referred  to,  is  much  higher  than  the  other;  bni 
Eilauea  is  by  fiir  the  most  striking  and  peculiar.  It  is 
totally  unlike  other  volcanoes,  and  exhibits  no  permanent 
jets  of  fire,  or  flaming  cones,  or  eruptions  of  heated  stones  ^ 
but  it  consists  of  a  yast  depression,  or  basin— on  the  flank 
of  Mauna  Loa,  four  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  and 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  main  volcano — ^within  whicti 
is  a  seething  cauldron  in  a  constant  state  of  terrific  ebulli- 
tion, where  the  boiling  waves  of  molten  lava  are  continually 
surging  to  and  fro,  while  they  howl  and  hiss  like  angry 
demons.  This,  in  olden  time,  was  the  abode  of  the  great 
Pele^  the  principal  goddess  of  the  Hawaiian  *  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  the  pagan  should  have  asso- 
ciated his  chosen  deity  with  a  phenomenon  that  filled  him 
with  so  much  awe,  terror,  and  astonishment. 

It  is  noi  far  from  one  thousand  feet^  from  the  crest  of  the 
overhangmg  bank  down  to  the  surface  of  this  fiery  lake. 
The  crater  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  is  three  and  a  half 
miles  long  and  two  and  a  half  miles  wide.  It  is  surrounded 
by  drifted  heaps  of  scoria,  and  massive  piles  of  lava,  among 
which  are  frequently  found  bundles  of  capillary  glass, 
called  ^^PMs  hair"  by  the  natives,  springing  from  the 
crevices  and  fissures,  and  waving  in  the  wind  like  long 
threads  of  the  softest  cotton.  An  occasional  aperture  from 
which  the  hot  steam  escapes — ^now  often  employed  in  cook- 
ing food  by  strangers  and  natives,  both  alike  indifierent  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  mistress  PeU — ^breaks  the  surface  of 
the  mountain.  Vegetation  is  but  scanty.  A  few  ferns, 
that  derive  their  principal  sustenance  from  the  vapours 
rising  from  the  lake  beneath,  take  root  in  the  crannies  amid 
the  ledge  of  basaltic  rocks  that  surrounds  the  crater;  and 
in  their  rear  are  stunted  shrubs,  and  tall  and  sickly  tufts  of 
grass  which  dot  the  sides  o(  the  mountain,  at  wide  inter- 
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vals,  down  to  the  dark  line  of  vegetation  that  encircles  its 
base. 

Nearly  seven  hundred  feet  below  the  outer  bank  is  a 
black  ledge  of  indurated  lava,  to  which  the  mass  boiling  in 
the  pool  below  occasionally  rises,  and  having  lost  a  great 
part  of  its  volume  by  an  eruption,  subsides  again  to  its 
customary  limits.  The  pool  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet 
long,  and  one  thousand  feet  across.  It  is  dangerous  to 
descend  from  the  black  ledge  to  the  border  of  the  lake 
itself  although  it  has  been  done;  for  the  reason  that  the 
thin  crust  of  lava,  formed  above  the  glowing  furnace,  some- 
times gives  way.  The  descent  from  the  outer  bank  to  the 
black  ledge  is  comparatively  easy,  as  the  declivity  is  very 
gradual,  and  presents  few  obstructions.  The  ground  be- 
neath is  coated  with  a  crust  of  vitreous  or  scoriaceous  lava 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick.  Below  the  ledge  there 
are  many  beautiful  cones  and  jets  of  hardened  lava  scattered 
about  in  different  positions.  Suspended  over  the  blazing 
pool,  in  mid  air,  is  a  cloud  of  vapour,  by  day  assuming  a 
silvery  appearance,  and  by  night  resembling  a  sea  of  fire. 

The  pool  or  lake  undergoes  frequent  changes  on  its  sur- 
face. Besides  rising  and  falling,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
sometimes  a  great  number  of  cones  startup  from  the  midsl 
of  the  liquid  mass,  and  like  miniature  volcanoes  eject  red- 
hot  stones,  and  streams  of  smoke  and  flame|  then  all  at 
once  they  are  silenced,  and  crumble  down  into  the  lake 
from  which  they  had  risen,  while  its  fiery  waves  sweep  away 
every  trace  of  their  existence.  But  whatever  be  its  condi- 
tion, and  in  whatever  aspect  it  is  observed,  the  beholder  is 
startled  by  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  scene;  and 
the  unearthly  soimds  that  meet  his  ear,  as  if  the  whole 
brood  of  Cyclops  were  thundering  at  their  subterranean 
forges,  serve  to  heighten  the  emotions  that  steal  upon  him. 
'*The  fiercely  whizzing  sound  of  gas  and  steam,"  says  Mr. 
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Bingham,  ''  rushing  with  varying  force  through  obstrocted 
apertores  in  blowing  cones,  or  cooling  cmsta  of  lava — the 
labonring,  wheezing,  stmggling,  as  of  a  living  monntain, 
breathing  fire  and  smoke  and  sulphurous  gas  from  lurid  nos« 
trils,  tossing  up  molten  rocks  or  detached  portions  of  fluid 
lava,  and  breakbg  up  vast  indurated  masses  with  varied 
detonations — all  impressively  bade  us  stand  in  awe."* 

When  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  first  discovered,  it  was 
computed  that  they  contained  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  Subsequent  to  that  time  a  great  part  of  the 
population  fell  victims  to  the  bloody  and  devastating  wars 
waged  between  the  rival  tribes  and  factions;  and  even  after 
peace  and  harmony  were  restored  by  the  benign  influence 
of  Christianity,  who»  with  her  twin  sister  Civilization,  dis- 
pensed innumerable  blessings  throughout  the  group,  and 
awakened  new  hopes  and  aspirations  in  the  breasts  of  the 
illiterate  and  benighted  pagans,  other  causes  contributed  to 
produce  the  rapid  and  alarming  diminution  of  the  native 
population.  Foreign  diseases  and  vices  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  have  swept  away  their  thousands.  Infanticide, 
and  the  abandonment  of  children,  have  been  almost  done 
away;  but  in  their  stead  there  has  been  a  marked  indiffer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  their  offspring  manifested  by  the 
natives  of  the  islands,  and  every  year  witnesses  the  death 
of  a  great  number  of  infants,  solely  from  the  inattention 
and  neglect  of  their  parents.  Superadded  to  this  cause  of 
the  reduction  of  the  population,  is  the  somewhat  singular 
fact,  that  sterility,  occasioned  either  by  indulgence  in  per- 
nicious habits  and  vices,  or  by  the  settled  gloom  and  melan- 
choly that  have  taken  possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islander, 
is  unusually  common.  Both  these  causes  combined  must 
of  necessity  lead  to  the  result  which  has  been  witnessed 

*  BingliamV  Sandwich  Iriands,  pp.  887,  888. 
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here,  among  any  people;  if  the  species  is  not  reprodqced 
in  sofficient  numoers  to  supply  the  inroads  made  by  timoi 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  utter  annihilation  will  be 
the  inevitable  consequence. 

In  1882,  the  population  of  the  group  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand;  in  1886  it  had  dwindled  down 
to  about  one  hundred  thousand,  and  in  the  winter  of  1849 
it  was  supposed  not  to  exceed  eighty  thousand.  Nearly  one-  . 
half  of  the  whole  number  reside  on  HawatL  Ever  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands,  the 
foreign  population  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  emi- 
grants  are  now  annually  arriving  in  greater  or  less  numbers. 
But  the  additions  made  in  this  manner  fail  to  make  good 
the  deficiencies  in  the  native  populatbn,  about  one-sixth  of 
whom  die  every  year.  In  some  of  the  districts  the  families 
of  the  ancient  chiefe  i^  almost  extinct,  and  in  nearly  all 
they  are  much  less  numerous  than  they  formerly  were. 

The  foreign  population  of  the  group  is  composed  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  materials,  and  in  Honolulu  and  some  of 
the  other  towns  the  most  striking  contrasts  are  exhibited. 
There  are  phlegmatic  Dutchmen,  beer-drinking  and  pipe- 
loving  Germans,  mercurial  Frenchmen,  conceited  and  self- 
opimonated  Englishmen  fresh  from  the  paradise  of  all  true 
Cocknejrs,  calculating  down-east  Yankees,  western  hoosiers, 
California  Indians,  greasy  Mexicans,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  in  this  hotchpotch  of  humanity,  veritable  fiat-nosed  and 
sallow-faced  Chinamen,  with  the  long  tails  and  singular 
costume  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the  Celestial  Empire.* 

There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  natives  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  Those  inhabiting  the  latter 
are  several  shades  darker  in  complexion  than  the  Tahitian, 


«  **  A  Bakery  hai  been  established  l^ere  [Honolula]  hy  *  Sam  and  How/ 
bakers  from  Canton,  where  bread,  cakes,  and  pies,  are  manufactured  in 
everj  variety,  and  of  exoeUent  quality.    Their  advertisement  contains 
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boi  ibeif  feahiret  are  veiy  similar.  Their  colour  il  ft 
brownish  olive;  they  have  dark  hair^  expressive  and 
intelligent  eyes,  and  more  firm  and  mnscnlar  limbs  than 
the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands,  resembling  more  nearly, 
in  this  last  respect,  the  people  of  the  Samoan  Group,  to 
whom,  also,  they  appear  to  be  related.  Both  sexes  of  Ha- 
waiians  are  inclined  to  become  corpulent  aM  they  advance 
in  life.  The  females  do  not  possess  much  person^  beauty, 
and  their  features  are  generally  coarse  and  disagreeable. 
Between  the  two  classes  of  the  population — the  chiefs  and 
the  kanakas^  or  common  people — ^thcre  is  the  same  striking 
difference  observed  throughotit  Polynesia,  although  each 
has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  other.  The 
former  are  more  active  in  their  movements  than  the  latter; 
they  have  lighter  complexions  and  more  harmonious  fea- 
tures; and  they  are  more  graceful  and  stately  in  their 
gait,  and  less  enibarrassed  in  their  address. 

Equally  with  the  Society  Islanders,  the  Hawuians  are 
naturally  indolent  This  predisposition  has  been  in  some 
measure  overcome  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  the  soil  to  supply  their  wants  has  rendered 
them  more  energetic  and  industrious.  But  they  are  far 
from  being  provident,  nor  do  they  show  any  particular 
desire  to  accumulate  property.  A  sufficiency  of  food  and 
clothing,  usually  limited  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  is 
all  they  care  to  possess*  They  are  not  so  sensual  as  the 
Tahitian,  but  licentiousness  is  still  very  prevalent,  and 

a  daasical  aUnrioii  m  the  last  line,  which  win  not  be  readily  peroetred, 
except  hy  those  who  are  aware  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Odutidl  Empire: 

*  Good  people  aH,  come  near  and  hnj, 
Of  Sam  and  Mow,  good  cake  and  pe, 
Bread,  hard  or  aoft,  for  land  or  sea, 
*  Celeetial*  made ;  come  bnj  of  we.*  ** 

(Hmitetri  IncideikU  hfa  WluiUvg  Voyage^  p.  218. 
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excess  in  eating  and  drinking  is  one  of  the  ehief  caoses 
that  are  accelerating  the  steady  decrease  of  the  population. 
They  are  tolerably  honest  and  hospitable;  possess  a  re- 
spectable share  of  intelligence;  and  are  quick  to  learn,  and 
apt  at  imitation.  They  are  daring  and  courageous,  and 
completdy  reckless  of  life;  yet  they  do  not  possess  the 
fiankness  and  generosity  which  often  accompany  those 
traits.  .On  the  contraiy,  they  are  extremely  selfish,  and 
have  Ycnry  little  natural  affection ;  there  are  striking  excqh 
tions,  of  course,  to  this  general  rule,  but  infidelity,  infiinti- 
cide,  and  the  abandonment  of  children,  are  not  looked  upon 
with  that  abhorrence  which  they  naturally  excite  in  a  right- 
feeling  community.  Parents,  and  mothers  in  particular, 
are  exceedingly  neglectful  of  their  offiipring;  the  pleasnre- 
able  cares  and  anxieties  of  true  affection  fer  them  have  no 
alleyiation;  and  when  they  are  able  to  put  their  children 
out  to  nurse,  which  is  frequently  done,  they  feel  relieved 
of  a  most  grievous  burden. 

Of  national  pride,  the  Sandwich  Islander  cannot  boast 
Whether,  since  he  has  become  partially  enlightened  and 
civilized,  the  comparison  he  has  been  able  to  draw  between 
his  own  and  other  countries  has  created  an  unnatural  loath- 
ing towards  his  race,  or  that  memory  still  clings  with  regret 
to  the  customs  and  associations  of  former  days— certain  it  is, 
that  despair  has  cast  its  dark  shadow  over  his  countenance, 
and  seems,  like  the  vulture,  fer  ever  gnawing  at  his  heart 
Some  few  there  are,  who,  not  indifferent  to  the  rapid  dwind- 
ling away  of  their  people,  look  ferward  to  the  future  in  trust- 
fill  hope  and  confidence,  and  are  zealous  in  urging  forward 
those  reforms  and  improvements  that  afford  the  promise  of 
bettering  their  condition  and  checking  the  progress  of  decay; 
but  the  great  mass,  when  not  under  the  influence  of  the  tem- 
porary excitement  produced  by  amusement  or  intoxication, 
are  sorrowful,  moody,  and  melancholy.  It  is  painful  to  con- 
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ttoplate  th^  siid  expression  of  the  oommon  people  wlieii  at 
work,  or  when  resting  from  thdr  labours;  and  when  those 
ipossessing  greater  intelligence,  |md  occupying  a  higher 
sphere,  r^ect  on  the  alarming  decrease  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, their  thoughts  are  not  pleasant  ones.  Ciyilisation 
seems  to  them  to  have  been  a  bane  as  well  as  a  blessing; 
they  hare  b^en  redeemed  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism, 
but  the  frdl  light  of  day  has  overpowered  them,  and  like 
Semele,  they  are  perishing  in  the  embraces  which  they 
Courted. 

European,  or  peculiar  national  costumes,  prevaO  among 
the  foreign  residents.  The  great^t  incongruity  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  apparel  of  the  natives,  especially  in  the  sea- 
port  towns.  The  belter  classes  often  appear  well  dothed, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  whites;  the  women  in  jBaring 
chip  bonnets,  and  sUk  or  taJda  dresses,  though  sometimes 
accompanied  with  the  coarsest  brogans  drawn  over  a  stock- 
bgless  foot;  and  the  men  in  broad-leafed  straw  hats,  and 
nankeen  jackets  and  trousers.  A  great  effort  has  b^en 
made  by  the  missionaries  to  do  away  the  primitive  style  of 
dress  altogether,  but  they  have  not  been  entirely  successful. 
The  common  people,  or  kanakas,  still  adhere  to  the  nuiro, 
and  both  males  and  females  can  with  difficulty  be  per- 
suaded to  put  on  anything  else  when  they  are  at  work. 
Sometimes,  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  the  former  conceal 
their  nether  limbs  in  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  if  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  them;  and  provided  the  state  of  their 
wardrobes  permits  the  indulgence,  a  coarse  cotton  shirt  is 
added.  On  a  week-day,  a  native  may  often  be  seen  clad 
amply  in  a  shirt,  or  sailor's  round  jacket,  with  the  indis- 
pensable maro.  Pareus  are  likewise  occasionally  worn  by 
both  sexes.  Since  the  missionaries  have  established  them- 
selves on  the  islands,  they  have  persuaded  the  females,  at 
least  when  they  appear  in  public,  to  put  on  long  gowns, 
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like  the  Ipqee  morning  dresses  of  English  and  American 
ladies.  These  are  confined  at  the  waist,  if  at  all,  by  em- 
broidered  or  party-colompd  U^pa  scarfs  or  shawls. 

Articles  of  apparel  made  of  U^pa  are,  however,  much 
less  common  now  than  t^iey  £:>rmerl7  were.  Mantles, 
called  hapoi^  or  IdheU^  are  still  made  of  this  material;  and 
there  are  girdles,  or  maioi^  also,  of  the  same  fabric.  The 
mantle  is  passed  over  the  right  shoulder  of  the  wearer,  and 
knotted  under  the  opposite  arm.  Besides  the  tapa  shawls, 
bright  yellow  or  scarlet  ones,  of  foreign  manufiEictnre,  are 
frequently  displayed. 

The  king,  Kamameha  III.,  usually  wears  the  European 
dresa--consisting  of  a  blue  broadcloth  coat,  and  white  vest 
and  pantaloons;  but  for  great  occasions  he  has  robes  of 
state,  made  of  topo,  and  adorned  with  rich  yellow  or  scarlet 
feathers — ^the  latter  obtained  from  the  beautiful  meUthrepte$ 
Facifiea.  His  royal  spouse  ordinarily  appears  in  public 
with  an  embroidered  shawl  of  scarlet  crape  thrown  over 
her  silk  or  satin  dress;  and  when  still  greater  state  is 
desired,  she  too  displays  a  gorgeous  robe,  showily,  if  not 
tastefully  trimmed  with  feathers.  Costly  tiaras  of  yellow 
or  scarlet  feathers  are,  likewise,  indicative  of  high  rank. 
The  chiefs  wear  helmets  made  of  linen  net-work,  with 
brilliant  feathers  inserted,  and  the  chiefesses,  as  they  are 
called,  pretty  wreaths,  either  of  feathers  or  flowers,  or, 
sometimes,  of  both  intermingled. 

Ornaments  are  not  very  common.  Amulets  of  bones  or 
ivory  shaped  like  a  hook,  or  carved  after  some  other 
pattern,  or  beautiful  shells,  are  often  seen.  Necklaces  pf 
braided  hair,  or  of  the  bright  red  fruit  of  the  pandanus, 
sometimes  tinged  with  orange  colour,  and  strung  by  the 
women  on  a  cord,  are  worn  about  their  necks.  Wreaths 
of  flowers  were  formerly  much  worn  by  the  females  around 
their  heads,  but  these  have  been  interdicted  by  the  mission- 
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anes,  and  are,  Uwreibre,  pretty  generally  diRcarded.  Very 
little  attention  is  paid  by  either  sex  to  the  hair:  the  males^ 
amon|^  the  higher  clasaes,  wear  it  cropped  short,  and  the 
femaled  gather  it  up  in  dark  masses  on  the  top  of  the  tiead. 
Tattooing  is  almost  abandoned,  though  now  and  then  a 
native  damsel  will  be  seen,  with  her  dusky  legs  and  ankles 
prettily  ornamented,  "  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  open-wodk 
hosiery/'  The  kanakas  oonmionly  go  barefooted,  though 
when  tray^ing  oyer  the  rough  patiis  in  the  interior,  they 
put  on  sandals  made  of  ti  leaves. 

Ancient  manners  and  customs  are  nearly  done  away,  an^ 
the  natives  are  gradually  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
habits  of  the  whites.  Some  few  of  their  amusements — the 
relics  of  former  times — are  still  preserved.  They  are  an 
amphibious  race,  and  being  totally  fearless  of  danger,  will 
spend  hours  at  a  time,  disporting  themselves,  in  the  most 
furious  surf,  tn  bathing,  each  person  is  usually  provided 
with  a  surf-board.  This  is  from  six  to  nine  feet  long,  and 
£rom  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide.  It  is  from  one  to 
two  inches  thick  in  the  centre,  but  quite  thin  at  the  edges. 
Throwing  himself  flat-wise  upon  this,  the  bather  plunges 
forward  from  the  shore  on  the  top  of  the  recoiling  6ur£ 
When  he  meets  a  roller  he  dives  under  it,  and  emerging 
on  the  other  side,  darts  ahead  once  more  with  great  rapi- 
dity,  till  he  gains  the  outer  line  of  breakers,  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Now  watching  the 
opportunity,  he  mounts  one  of  the  loftiest  waves,  balancing 
liimself  on  his  board  on  his  hands  and  knees,  or  extended 
thereupon  at  full  length.  With  the  speed  of  a  maddened 
courser,  he  darts  towards  the  shore,  his  shout  of  triumph 
ringing  loud  and  dear,  and  distinctiy  heard  above  the  roar 
of  the  Burge,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  distance  his  compan- 
ions. Accidents  sometimes  occur,  but  if  the  bather  is  dis- 
mounted ^om  his  board,  or  thrown  from  the  wave  on  which 
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I^e  has  placed  liimself,  nothing  daunted  by  tbe  fiulnre,  ho 
attempts  to  reach  another,  and  though  atiU  un3ucce88fi]]| 
wOl  persevere  tUl  he  is  obliged  to  return  to  the  beach,  ^^ 
lyhich  he  often  arrives  panting  ior  breath  and  completely 
exhausted  by  his  efforts.  This  b  esteemed  glorious  sport 
by  all  ages  and  classes,  and  both  sexes  engage  in  it  indis- 
criminately, with  nothing  on  but  the  maro. 

Lascivious  dances,  or  hukUf  are  not  uncommon,  though 
the  civil  authorities  and  missionaries  make  every  exertion 
to  prevent  such  dbplays.  Their  music  consists  principally 
of  drumming  on  hollow  vesseb  or  calabashes,  or  on  the 
pative  drum,  which  is  made  of  a  hollow  log,  with  a  piece 
of  shark  skin  drawn  over  the  end.  Foreign  instruments 
have  been  introduced,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  violin, 
the  pipe,  and  the  trumpet,  may  now  frequently  be  heard  in 
the  fashionable  assemblies  held  in  the  drinking  houses  of 
Honolulu. 

Riding  on  horseback  is  as  much  a  passion  with  the  Sand- 
wich Islander,  as  with  the  sailor  when  ashore.  All  classes 
and  conditions  look  upon  this  as  their  foyourite  pastime. 
They  will  mount  without  saddle  or  stirrups — the  women 
sitting  astride  like  the  Peruvian  scnorita;  anything  serves 
for  a  bridle;  and  once  £urly  seated,  away  they  go  with  a 
loud  hurirah,  dashing  over  hill  and  plain  at  a  fiirious  rate. 

All  who  are  not  restrained  by  their  religious  principles, 
or  through  fear  of  the  missionaries,  are  much  addicted  to 
gambling,  either  with  card^  or  dice,  in  the  use  of  which 
many  of  the  natives  have  become  very  expert.  They  have 
also  a  kind  of  tkmblerigging  l^nong  them,  which  is  called 
buhenehene:  in  this  game  a  stone  ia  hidden  underneath 
various  coloured  piles  of  tapa  by  one  of  the  party,  and  the 
others  guess  where  it  is  concealed,  each  player  pointing  to 
the  pile  where  he  supposes  it  to  be  hidden  with  a  short 
stick.    Throwing  quoits,  too,  is  much  practised;  and  there 
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is  aaoiher  game,  caOed  motihiy  which  oonsisto  in  hmliiig 
stones  in  a  narrow  trench  dug  in  the  ground,  sometimes  tk 
mik  in  length— he  who  can  throw  the  farthest  being  con- 
ridered  the  best  player.  This  last  amnsement,  however,  is 
,  giving  place  to  bowling,  alleys  for  which  have  been  erected 
at  Honoluln,  and  some  of  the  other  seaports. 

The  yonng  people  amuse  thetnselyes  at  a  sort  of  see-saw, 
not  dissimilar  to  that  seen  among  ns.  A  long  pole  is  ex- 
tended across  a  forked  stick,  planted  npright  in  the  grotbid, 
on  either  end  of  which  two  or  three  of  the  com^y  place 
themsdves,  and  the  great  object  is  to  see  which  jparty  can 
throw  the  other  the  soonest 

One  of  the  ancient  sports  was  hoohutj  or  sliding  down 
hill;  and  many  of  the  natives  are  still  as  much  attached  to 
their  mode  of  ''coasting,''  as  was  the  young  Albanian  in 
days  of  yore.  The  Sandwich  Islander,  of  course,  practised 
his  recreation  without  the  accessory  of  snow  or  ice;  but,  in 
its  stead,  he  placed  a  thin  layer  of  grass  along  a  broad 
smooth  furrow  made  down  some  steep  declivity,  and  pro- 
longed for  a  short  distance  across  the  level  ground  at  its 
foot  Light  built,  and  long,  dnd  narrow  sleds,  were  used 
in  this  sport  Grasping  his  vehicle  in  his  hands,  the  player 
planted  himself  a  few  paces  in  rear  of  the  starting  point; 
then  suddenly  darting  forward  at  his  utmost  speed,  as  he 
reached  the  brow  of  the  slope  he  threw  his  sled  forward, 
sprang  headlong  upon  it,  and  darted  down  the  hill.  This 
was  once  a  very  common  mode  of  gambling — ^the  person 
who  went  the  greatest  distance  the  most  frequentiy  being 
considered  the  winner  of  the  game. 

When  the  missionaries  first  arrived  in  the  islands,  the 
ancient  custom  of  taboOj  or  tdbuj  was  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  was  the  instrument  of  gross  oppression  and  wrong;  it 
had  reduced  the  common  people  to  a  state  of  abject  servi- 
tude; it  encouraged  the  gratification  of  every  whim  and 
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caprice  on  the  part  of  the  kings  or  chie&;  it  entered  the 
low^t  hut|  and  restrained  iU  occupant  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  simplest  wishes,  as  well  as  from  indulgence  in 
connubial  pleasures.  The  marriage  relation  was  scarcely 
ftcknowledged,  and  where  the  tie  existed  at  all,  it  was  re- 
garded but  as  a  rope  of  sand.  Polygamy,  or  concubinage, 
iras  common  among  the  higher  chiefe  throughout  the  group. 
Almost  the  first  changes  brought  about  by  the  missionaries 
affificted  the  relations  between  the  two  sexes,  and  proceed- 
ing fit>m  one  step  to  another,  they  finally  caused  it  to  be 
enacted,  that  marriages  should  not  be  solemnized  between 
parties  who  were  unable  to  read.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  this  law  is  not  too  severe,  and  by  its  great  strin- 
gency may  often  lead  to  illicit  connections.  It  is  yery 
natural  that  it  should  have  that  tendency;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  reproach  to  the  missionary,  that  his  theory,  how- 
ever correct  in  itself  does  not  always  prove  beneficial  in 
practice.  The  law  has  been  hitherto  enforced,  however, 
pretty  strictly. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  are  employed  on  the  roads,  and  in 
quarrying  coral  stone  from  the  reefs  for  governmental  pur- 
poses. There  are  particular  days,  also,  called  pah(xu  days. 
Oil  which  the  katudcoi  are  obliged  to  work  for  the  govern- 
ment. This  class  of  the  population  have  received  altogether 
more  credit  than  they  really  deserved  for  their  industry. 
It  is  but  their  humiliating  and  debased  condition,  never- 
theless, that  produces  the  apathy,  indi£ference,  and  indolence, 
which  they  show  in  every  feature  of  their  countenances, 
when  collected  together  in  groups,  or  arranged  in  long  file^ 
in  the  streets  of  Honolulu,  and  sitting  squatted  upon  their 
hams — their  favourite  attitude— perfectly  listless  and  im- 
moveable, until  the  voice  of  the  overseer  or  director  arouses 
them  for  the  resumption  of  their  task.  Mere  mschines, 
endowed  but  with  life,  they  have  nothing  to  live  or  to  hope 
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for,  except  the  gratifioatioii  of  the  animal  {>a88iotis  and 
i^petites.  No  system  of  society  can  be  sound,  or  per^ 
pianently  prosperous,  that  tolerates  such  debasement  of  its 
members;  and  here  we  have  another  ii6poriant  cause  of  the 
degeneracy  and  decay  of  the  Hawaiian  race. 

Fish  and  taro  are  the  chief  articles  of  food  among  the 
natives.  One  of  them  will  make  a  meal  from  a  small  fish, 
either  dried  or  roasted,  and  a  little  poe.  The  latter  is  com- 
monly  eaten  by  thrusting  the  finger  into  the  vessel  con- 
taining it,  and  turning  it  round  until  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  gathered,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  mouth,  and  the  paste 
sucked  off  very  much  as  American  youngsters  eat  treacle; 
Pigs  and  poultry,  and  most  of  the  fruits  ahd  vegetables 
common  in  the  tropics,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  temperate 
zone,  are  more  or  less  eaten  by  all  classes  of  natives; 
Their  mode  of  cooking  is  after  the  true  Polynesian  frishion; 
the  articles  being  placed  in  a  hollow,  or  pit,  dug  in  the 
earth,  and  lined  with  heated  stones.  The  taro  is  converted 
iaiopoe  in  this  way:  the  root  is  baked  in  the  ground,  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  till  it  becomes  dry  and  mealy, 
when  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  beaten  with  a 
smooth  stone,  or  pestle,  until  it  has  the  consistence  of  book- 
binders' paste;  it  is  now  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  it  has  a  slightly  acidulous,  but 
agreeable  taste,  and  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  also  made  in  a 
harder  state,  for  sea  voyages  or  long  journeys  by  land. 
At  such  times,  jerked  beef^  prepared  from  the  flesh  of  the 
wild  cattle  that  roam  at  large  through  the  pasture  grounds 
in  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands,  is  used  instead  of  fish. 

All  sexes  and  classes  are  much  addict^  to  smoking,  and 
even  the  poorest  kanaka  carries  his  short  pipe,  with  a 
quantity  of  tobacco,  wherever  he  goes.  At  night,  too,  the 
natives  will  frequently  get  up,  light  their  pipes,  take  a  few 
fuSbf  and  then  lie  down  again  for  another  nap.    When 
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they  mioke,  they  often  blow  the  vapoiir  down  through  their 
noftrils. 

Frequent  bathing  is  practised  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders, 
and  they  are  tolerably  cleanly  in  their  habits.  When  a 
person  is  fatigued,  they  have  a  practice  of  rubbing  and- 
kneading  him,  called  lomi-lamif  which  is  quite  refreshing. 

Whenever  any  one  dies,  a  great  outciy  is  made;  and  Uie 
relatives  lament  the  loss  they  have  sustained,  by  wailing 
lor  several  days  and  nights  in  succession  over  the  corpse  of 
the  deceased.  The  most  doleful  cries  are  uttered  at  these 
wakes,  and  should  one  of  the  royal  £unily  be  the  object  of 
their  lamentations,  the  sad  auwe  is  echoed  from  every  town 
and  hamlet  throughout  the  group  by  a  whole  nation  of 
mourners.  Joy  at  the  meeting  of  friends  after  a  long 
separation  is  expressed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 
They  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  rub  their  noses  together, 
and  at  the  same  time  utter  the  word  ofeAo,  in  a  low 
wailing  tone. 

When  these  islands  were  first  discovered  by  Cook, 
they  were  governed  by  different  chiefs  or  sovereigns;  but 
afler  a  series  of  long  and  bloody  wars,  they  were  reduced 
by  the  great  Kamameha,  the  founder  of  the  present 
dynasty,  under  one  general  head.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1819  by  his  son  Kamameha  II.,  under  whose  auspices 
taboo  was  abolish^;  the  accustomed  sacrifices  were  with- 
held from  the  gods,  or  akuas;  and  pleasure,  licentiousness, 
and  intemperance,  engrossed  the  time,  and  occupied  the 
thoughts,  of  the  whole  people.  Matters  were  in  this  con- 
dition when  the  first  missionaries,  sent  out  by  tho  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  arrived  at  the  islands,  in  March 
1820.  They  were  kindly,  if  not  cordially  received,  and 
permitted  at  once  to  enter  upon  their  labours.  Well  know- 
ing that  idleness  was  the  firnitful  parent  of  irreligion  and 
vice,  they  commenced  instructing  the  natives  in  the  useful 
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arte,  and  endeavoured  to  ereate  inceniivefi  to  the  procieoatioii 
of  industrial  porBiiits,  In  procuring  the  abolition^  however^ 
as  &r  as  was  possible,  of  the  andent  eostoms  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  people,  without  substituting  something  of  a 
similar  character  in  their  stead,  they  have,  perhaps,  com- 
mitted an  irreparable  error;  but  if  it  be  such,  the  motives 
that  animated  them  have  been  pure  and  noble.  He  who 
passes,  by  a  sudden  transition,  from  the  darkness  of  slavery 
to  the  full  light  of  liberty,  may  remain  a  freeman,  but  he 
is  liable  to  degenerate;  instantaneous  changes  can  never  be 
made  with  safety,  especially  among  an  uneducated  people; 
and  if  the  recreations  and  indulgences  to  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed  are  denied,  without  a  suitable  and 
gradual  preparation  for  so  great  an  innovation,  it  is  but 
natural  that  they  should  either  revolt  against  the  authorify 
enforcing  these  restrictions,  or  sink  into  a  melancholy 
lethargy,  from  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  arouse  them. 

The  last  is  the  present  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  A  noble  work  was  attempted  by  the 
missionaries,  and  they  have,  in  reality,  accomplished  an 
untold  amount  of  good.  But,  like  all  other  missionaries, 
they  have  had  to  contend  not  only  against  the  evils  of 
native  barbarism  and  idolatry,  but  also  against  the  evil 
example  and  the  gross  vices  introduced  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  To  this  must  be  ascribed  that  which  we  now 
witness— one  half  of  the  nation  abandoned  to  intemperance 
and  excess,  and  another  class  struggling  almost  hopelessly 
agunst  the  melancholy  and  gloom  that  have  overshadowed 
their  hearts. 

For  some  years  afler  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  their 
progress  was  slow;  but  in  1822  they  established  a  printing 
press,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Bible  and 
such  tracts  as  were  calculated  to  do  good  among  the  heatheiL 
In  1823,  the  government  publicly  acknowledged  the  Chris* 
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tian  Sabbath,  and  required  all  ordinary  buriness  and  sporU 
to  be  auBpended  on  that  day.  In  1824,  Eamameha  II. 
was  Boooeeded  by  his  brother  Kamameha  III.  The  latter 
being  but  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  government  was  administered  by  Eaahumanu, 
one  of  the  wives  of  his  £&ther,  as  regent,  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  his  reign.  Many  important  and  valuable 
reforms  were  introduced  during  her  regency;  and  when  the 
youthful  monarch  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1832, 
he  continued  the  good  work  which  had  been  commenced. 
The  repeated  strifes  between  the  foreign  residents,  and 
particularly  between  the  agents  of  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  obtain  a  controlling  ascendency  in  the  islands, 
operated  very  unfavourably,  both  to  the  missionaiy  cause, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  the  people. 

At  length,  in  October  1840,  a  written  constitution,  mo- 
delled in  many  of  its  features  after  those  of  the  United 
States  and  Oreat  Britain,  was  adopted  by  the  kings  and 
chie£i,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  missionaries,  and 
publicly  promulgated.  This  constitution  contains  the 
following  declaration  of  rights,  which,  while  acknowledging 
the  divine  authority^  seems  to  afford  an  ample  guarantee  of 
protection  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  common 
people : — 

*'  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  that 
they  might  alike  dwell  upon  the  eailh  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity. And  he  has  given  certain  equal  rights  to  all 
people  and  all  chiefs  of  all  countries.  These  are  the  rights 
or  gifts  which  be  has  granted  to  every  man  and  chief  of 
correct  deportmentr— life,  the  members  of  the  body,  free- 
dom in  dwelling  and  acting,  and  the  rightful  products  of 
his  hands  and  mind;  but  not  those  things  which  are  in- 
hibited by  the  laws. 
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**  From  Ood  also  are  the  office  of  mien  and  the  reipi  of 
chief  magistraies  for  protection;  but  in  enacting  the  laws 
of  th^  land,  it  is  not  right  to  make  a  law  protecting  the 
magistrate  only  and  not  subjects ;  neither  is  it  proper  to 
establisk  laws  for  enriching  chieb  only,  without  benefiting 
the  people;  and  hereafter  no  law  shall  be  established  in 
opposition  to  the  above  declarations;  neither  shall  taxes, 
servitude,  nor  labour,  be  exacted,  without  law,  of  any  man, 
in  a  manner  at  variance  with  those  principles.'' 

Under  the  liawaiian  constitution,  the  government  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  limited  monarchy.  The  sovereignty  is 
declared  to  exist,  for  ever,  in  Kamameha  III.,  and  his 
heirs,  to  be  designated  by  him  and  the  chiefs  during  his 
lifetime,  or,  in  default  thereof  by  the  nobles  and  represen- 
tatives. A  premier,  or  prime  minister,  appointed  by  the 
king,  is  associaied  with  him  in  the  executive  administra- 
tion. Lands  cannot  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of 
the  king,  and  where  there  are  no  persons  to  inherit  real 
estate,  it  reverts  to  him.  No  Iftw  at  variance  with  the 
Word  of  dod  can  be  enacted;  and  no  man  can  be  punished 
without  due  trial  and  conviction.  Representatives  are 
elected  by  the  people  to  a  national  legislature,  or  parlia- 
ment; and  there  is  also  a  public  council,  the  members  of 
which  are  the  chiefs.  No  law  can  be  enacted  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  and  counsellors, 
respectively.  The  king  appoints  four  governors  under 
him— one  for  Hawaii,  one  for  Maui  and  the  adjacent  isles, 
on^  for  Oahu,  and  one  for  Kauai  and  the  adjacent  isles. 
Th6  supreme  court  consists  of  six  judges,  four  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  elected  representatives,  and  the  other  two 
are  the  king,  who  is  the  chief  judge,  and  his  premier. 
Subordinate  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governors.  .Tax- 
oMcers  recdve  their  commissions  and  authority  froih  the 
monarch  and  premier. 
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After  tbe  Adoption  of  the  oonititutioii|  a  new  code  of  laws 
was  established,  under  which  strangers,  as  well  as  residents 
and  natives,  are  amply  protected  in  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty. Indeed,  none  of  the  other  g;roaps  in  Polynesia 
afford  so  great  security  in  this  respect  The  authorities, 
in  the  main,  are  very  impartial;  and  an  excellent  police 
has  been  organized.  Whenever  a  vessel  is  landing  her 
cargo  at  Honolulu,  two  or  three  constables,  who  carry  canes 
as  the  badges  of  their  authority,  are  posted  along  the 
whar&,  to  keep  off  all  intruders.  The  intrigues  of  foreign 
agents  have  occasionally  disquieted  the  country,  but  as  its  in- 
dependence has  been  guaranteed  by  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  immediate  danger 
of  an  overthrow  of  the  existing  government  Should  the 
native  population  ultimately  dwindle  away  altogether,  and 
the  foreign  residents  be  left  in  the  occupancy  of  the  islands, 
although  they  may  not  seek  any  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  United  States,  the  tone  of  the  government,  and 
the  national  character,  wfll  be  decidedly  American. 

Taxes,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are  paid,  for  the  most 
part,  in  kind.  There  is  also  a  land-tax  occasionally  im- 
posed, when  the  exigencies  of  the  state  require  it.  At  one 
time  the  poll-tax  was  very  heavy  on  feithers  of  fEunilies;  but 
latterly  this  has  been  changed,  and  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  the  nurture  of  children,  by  providing  that 
where  a  man  has  a  certain  number,  he  shall  be  exempt 
from  paying  taxes. 

Public  and  free  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  common  people,  are  located  all  over  the  islands; 
and  there  are  higher  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  chie& — for  the  males  at  Lahaina- 
luna,  and  for  the  females  at  Wailuku,  on  the  island  of 
HauL  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  enforced 
by  the  authorities,  and  all  offences  and  misdemeanours  are 
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ponished  with  great  promptiiade.  There  are  npwatds  of 
twenty  churches  in  the  gronp,  and  full  one-third  of  tfaA 
native  population  are  church  members. 

Two  weekly  newspapers  have  been  established  at  Hono- 
lulU|  and  haye  d  pretty  extensive  citcdation.  Most  of  the 
chiefs,  and  the  principal  members  of  the  legislature,  ard 
men  of  very  good  education,  and  possess  a  respectable 
degree  of  judgment  and  intelligence.  They  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  own  country,  and  exhibit 
a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  other  goverii-> 
ments. 

The  lofly  mountain  peaks  of  these  islands,  which  at# 
mainly  destitute  of  vegetation,  or,  if  really  clothed  with 
stich,  not  perceptible  at  a  distance,  give  an  aspect  of  bar- 
renness to  the  country  that  is  scarcely  warranted  by  the 
fertility  of  the  lovely  valleys  lying  sweetly  embosomed 
amid  the  broken  hills  and  ridges.  Few  more  beautiM 
spots  can  be  found  in  the  world  than  these  charming 
valleys ;  that  of  Nuuanu  near  Honolulu,  and  that  of  Manoa, 
in  the  rear  of  Waikiki,  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
every  traveller  who  has  visited  them.  The  scenery  of  the 
other  islands  is  similar;  and  where  the  hoaiy  mountains, 
rising  amid  the  fields  of  indurated  lava,  attain  the  loftiest 
elevation,  and  display  upon  their  summits  the  snow  and 
frosts  of  cold  and  dreary  winter,  around  their  feet  are  gar- 
landed the  richest  fruits  and  flowers,  mingled  with  the 
greenest  verdure,  of  a  tropical  dime.  On  the  hill  sides 
the  soil  is  very  often  a  hard  red  clay,  which  can  never  pro- 
duce anything  but  grass  for  pasturage;  but  in  the  valleys 
and  low  grounds  it  consists  of  decomposed  lava  and  vege- 
ti^on,  intermixed  with  coral  sand,  and  the  ddriius  washed 
down  by  the  mountain  torrents.  This  last  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, though  in  dry  weather  it  is  easily  converted  into 
dust,  and  is  sometimes  annoying. 
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None  of  the  Polynesum  bUndt  can  boart  of  n  moi^ 
delightftil  climata  The  puritji  eUsUciiyi  and  eqnabilitjr 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  unsurpassed.  The  nights,  in  par- 
ticular, are  very  fine.  The  ordinary  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  from  65^  to  86^  Showers  are  not  very  frequent 
directly  along  the  coas^  but  clouds  are  continually  forming 
in  the  mountains,  and  are  driven  by  the  winds  oyer  the 
delightful  valleys,  up9n  which  they  discharge  their  refresh- 
ing tribute.  In  some  seasons,  the  condensation  of  vapour 
constantly  taking  place  in  th^  mountains  is  remarkable; 
drizzling  mists  are  ever  descending  in  the  upper  ravines, 
and  in  the  intervals  and  plains  beneath,  rain  rapidly  alter- 
nates with  the  sunshine.  It  might  be  supposed,  bom  this 
&ct,  that  the  climate  must  become  so  moist  as  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  health;  but  as  the  islands  are  situated  within 
the  northern  trades,  blowing  frt>m  the  north-east  to  the 
south-west,  the  fierce  winds,  called  by  the  natives  fnamuba^ 
prevent  this  result.  On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  these 
winds,  it  is  much  more  pleasant  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
islands  than  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  vegetation  has 
not  that  peculiar  burnt  appearance  often  noticed  to  wind- 
ward, but  looks  fresher,  greener,  and  more  thrifty.  Earth- 
quakes occur  somewhat  fi^uently,  but  the  shocks  are 
usually  quite  slight,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  pro- 
duce any  great  damage. 

Pulmonary  affections,  and  scorbutic  complaints,  are  com- 
mon. Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  very 
little  was  known  about  medicine,  though  there  were  native 
physicians  who  practised  a  great  deal  on  the  credulity  of 
their  countrymen.  Almost  the  only  remedies  then  pre* 
scribed  in  cases  of  sickness,  were  doses  of  salt  water,  or 
deooctions  of  the  candle-nut,  the  bitter  calabash,  the  seeds 
of  the  castor-oil  nu^  or  the  ipomoea,  as  cathartics.  The 
want  of  proper  medical  attendance  is  now  generally  felt 
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tliroiiglioat  the  idlAnda,  althongh  the  inissidiiariefi  ronder 
all  the  medical  services  in  their  power  without  chal*ge. 
The  mortality  among  the  nitive  childreh  is  very  great,  ana 
it  is  computed  that  fall  one-sixth  of  the  population  die 
annually.  The  foreign  residents,  howcTer,  ippear  to  ei\joy 
excellent  health;  and  the  dihiate  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
well  adapted  io  persons  bom  in  the  Ufaited  States. 

Almost  all  the  dhoice  froit  and  timber  trees  of  the  tropics 
are  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands*  The  bread-'fruit  and 
Cocoa  flourish  very  wdl  along  the  coasts ;  they  are  as  tall 
and  as  stately,  but  tiot  so  umbrageous,  as  in  the  Fe^ee 
Group  or  the  Sociely  Islands*  The  other  important  treei 
are  the  koa  (acacia),  ahia,  pandanus,  hibiscus,  and  tuitui ; 
of  the  wood  of  the  koa,  the  finest  panel  work  of  the  native 
churches,  and  the  best  and  most  beautiful  furniture,  are 
made.  The  shady  tuitui  is  also  a  most  valuable  tree ;  ^il 
is  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  the  nuts;  they  are  also 
roasted  and  eaten;  and  they  are  strung  on  a  straw,  or  i 
fibre  of  the  pandanus  lea^  and  burned  as  torches.  The 
yasej  or  sandal- wood,  Vas  once  quite  plenty,  and  this  valu- 
able timber  was  at  first  the  main  attraction  that  drew 
foreigners  to  the  islands;  but  it  is  now  nearly  extirpated, 
and  there  are  only  a  few  scraggy  bushes  to  be  found* 
The  dark  evergreen  mangrove  is  spread  all  over  the  low 
country,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  above  the  cus- 
tomary strip  of  wdodland,  are  covered  with  ferns  of  every 
variety,  the  roots  of  which  are  edible,  with  whortleberries, 
called  ohea  by  the  natives,  and  wild  rasp  and  strawberries. 
The  ti  {draccma)  has  been  found  very  useful  for  hedges,  as 
the  bushes  will  grow  closely  matted  together.  The  taoca 
grows  Mrild  in  considerable  abundance,  yet  there  is  com- 
paratively but  little  arrow-root  manufactured. 

Bananas,  melons,  pine-apples,  grapes,  figs,  plantains, 
ros6  apples  {eugema)j  yams,  and  other  rich  fruits  and  vege< 
2b 
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tables,  are  raised  in  great  variety.  The  sweet  potatoes 
produced  here  are  unusually  fine;  they  are  like  the  delicious 
amorphous  yams  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  ^very  shade 
of  colour,  from  dark  purple  to  red,  green,  or  yellow.  Irish 
potatoes  have  been  acclimated,  and  succeed  welL  Indian 
corn  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  coffee  bush,  and  the 
indigo  and  cotton  plant,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  and  come  forward  vigorously,  with  very  little 
trouble  or  attention.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sugar- 
cane, large  plantations  of  which  can  be  seen  on  the  alluvial 
flats  in  all  the  principal  islands.  Thirteen  varieties  of  the 
taro  are  cultivated,  both  on  the  uplands  and  in  low  wet 
places.  They  are  more  plentiful  in  the  latter,  and  the 
wide  green  patches  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects  to  be 
seen  along  the  shores  of  the  islands.  This  plant  requires 
a  great  quantity  of  moisture,  and  the  land  where  it  is  grown 
is  frequently  irrigated  during  the  dry  weather,  the  water 
being  pumped  frt)m  the  ponds  and  reservoirs  by  means  of 
windmills. 

The  black  mulberry  is  a  native  of  the  islands.  Several 
years  since  an  extensive  silk  plantation  was  established  by 
a  company  of  foreigners,  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  quan- 
tities of  the  morus  papyfera  and  morus  dUba  were  imported, 
and  set  out  with  the  native  mulberry.  The  trees  grew 
with  extraordinary  vigour  and  luxuriance,  and  the  morus 
muUicauUs  was  subsequently  introduced.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  acclimating  the  cocoons,  but  on  crossing 
the  American  breed  with  the  Chinese,  everything  promised 
well.  Machinery  was  now  constructed,  and  steam  power 
provided.  But  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  projectors 
of  this  enterprise  were  doomed  to  a  sudden  disappointment 
In  1840,  a  severe  drought  came  on;  the  trees  at  once 
began  to  wither;  aphides,  in  counUeas  numbers,  attached 
themselves  to  the  limbs  and  trunks,  and  exhausted  the 
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joioes;  and  myriads  of  spiders  threw  their  webs  over  the 
leafless  branches,  and  completed  the  work  of  destmction. 
Utterly  despairing  of  success,  the  company  relinqmshed 
the  undertaking  in  the  following  year,  and  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 

One  of  the  most  useful,  if  not  the  most  yaluable  products 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  a  species  of  calabash  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  yery  large  and  more  flat  than  the  common 
Tarieties.  The  calabashes  are  often  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  two  bushels.  They  are  much  used  by  the 
common  people,  in  conveying  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other 
light  articles.  For  this  purpose  they  are  suspended  in  a 
net-work  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  pole,  which  the 
kanaka  balances  over  his  shoulder.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  pole  there  is  usually  a  similar  network,  containing, 
also,  one  or  more  well-filled  gourds,  or  a  large  stone,  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium. 

Rich  succulent  grasses  carpet  the  plains  and  valleys^ 
from  the  low  grounds  where  the  cocoa  displays  its  long  and 
elegantly  shaped  frt>nds,  and  the  waving  plumes  of  the 
bread-fruit  are  lifted  by  the  tropical  breezes,  to  the  elevated 
regions  where  the  beautiful  outlines  of  the  graceful  koa  are 
distinctly  traced  against  the  light  reddish  background  of 
the  distant  mountains.  Excellent  pasturage  is  therefore 
afforded,  in  the  interior  of  Hawaii,  for  considerable  herds  of 
wild  cattle,  originally,  it  is  said,  imported  from  California. 

Among  the  many  plants  and  shrubs  that  add  so  much 
beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Group, 
are  numerous  arborescent  and  shrubby  geraniums,  vacci- 
niums,  and  daphnes.  There  are  the  most  beautiful  ama- 
ranths; and  the  crimson-flowered  dock,  the  white  viola, 
the  orange  and  scarlet  clusters  of  the  agati  grandiflora, 
and  the  dark  crimson  and  lilac  blossoms  of  the  pelargo- 
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liniDi  with  ibe  yaried  hoes  of  many  a  more  humble  phmiy 
lend  tbej|r  rich  dyes  to  deck  the  Hawaiian  valleys  with 
H^fMi^fta  of  the  most  gorgeous  embroidery. 

Singing  birds,  and  others  whose  tones  are  not  melodious, 
but  displaying  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  abound  in  the 
groves  i^id  forests.  Of  aquatic  fqwl  there  are  also  abun- 
dance. Tropic  birds,  whose  brilliant-coloured  tail  feathers 
adorn  the  robes  of  royalty,*  are  very  common ;  and  every- 
where along  the  coral  reeft,  and  upon  the  rocky  islets, 

^  Up  and  downl  np  «nd  downl 
From  tiM  btM  of  the  wato  to  the  hiUow^  erowa, 
And  iroidtt  the  flif|*fry  m>^  fc^lhiii  j  fi^mi 
The  8ton&7  Petrel  finds  a  home." 

Among  the  fish  are  whales  and  sharks,  which  frequent 
{he  coasts  at  certain  seasons,  and  the  black-fish,  bonito,  ray, 
rockfish,  and  albicore.  Black-fish,  and  others  of  the  smaller 
kinds,  are  taken  in  great  quantities  by  driving  them  into 
pens  made  of  stones  in  the  shoal-water.  They  are  also 
caught  with  nets  and  hooks,  or  with  poisonous  herbs. 
Shrimps  are  obtained  in  plenty,  and  the  pearl  oyster  is 
abundant  in  Pearl  River  and  its  inlet,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Oahu.  After  the  taro  has  been  gathered,  the  patches 
are  converted  into  fish-ponds,  in  which  large  supplies  of  fish 
are  kept  till  they  are  required  in  the  markets  of  the  seaport 
towns. 

or  wild  animals  there  are  none  but  rats  and  mice,  except 
a  ^w  dogs  which  inhabit  the  caves  in  the  mountains. 
There  are  small  herds  of  cattle  too,  which  are  partially 
^ild,  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Uawaii,  though  they 
are  said  to  be  fast  disappearing.  Spaniards  from  Califor- 
nia used  frequently  to  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  ci^ 
turing  them,  after  their  own  foshion,  with  the  lasso.  They 
are  likewise  often  caught  in  deep  pits,  coveted  over  lightly 
with  brush  and  soil,  upon  which  the  hoof-prints  of  a  bullock 
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are  ImpreMed.  After  they  are  takeiif  the  cattle  are  marked 
by  branding,  and  kept  in  pastoreS)  in  readiness  to  supply 
the  vessels  touching  at  the  island.  Goats^  hogs,  and  poultry^ 
are  raised  in  considerable  nnmbers  on  all  the  larger  islands^ 

Mosquitoes,  fleas,  scorpions,  and  centipedes,  are  very 
abnndant,  and  excessively  annoying.  The  natives  insist 
that  the  mnsqaitoes  were  first  introdnced  there  by  stranger 
vessels ;  and  they  stoutly  affirm  also,  that  the  flea  is  * 
foreign  importation.  The  tradition  in  r^rd  to  the  advent 
of  the  latter  on  their  shores  is  as  follows ; — ^Many  yeaj*S  . 
ago  a  woman  from  Waimea  went  out  to  a  ship  to  see  her 
lover,  and  as  she  was  about  to  return,  he  gave  her  $  bottle, 
saying  that  there  was  very  valuable  property  (tMtnrot) 
contained  in  it,  but  that  she  must  not  open  it  on  any  account, 
until  she  reached  the  shore.  As  soon  as  she  gained  the 
beach,  she  eagerly  uncorked  the  bottle  to  examine  heir  trea- 
sure, but  nothing  was  to  be  discovered — the  fleas  hopped 
out,  and  "  they  have  gone  on  hopping  and  biting  ever  since." 

Honolulu,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Oahu,  is  the  seat  tt 
government,  and  the  most  important  town  in  the  group.  It 
contains  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  one-fifth  of  whonl 
are  foreigners.  It  is  prettily  situated  on  a  plain  sloping 
gently  down  to  the  beach,  and  has  a  very  good  harbour^ 
formed  by  a  barrier  reef  of  coral  with  a  single  opening, 
which  is  enable  of  accommodating  from  sixty  to  seventy 
vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  burden.  Groves  of  tall  cocoas 
border  the  beach,  and  a  few  years  ago  they  were  the  only 
shade  trees  to  be  seen ;  but  now  many  of  the  streets  are 
well  ornamented  with  them.  Its  prin^dpal  thoroughfare  is 
called  Main  Street,  and  most  of  the  houses  on  this  sireet, 
or  within  two  or  three  squares,  are  situated  within  neat 
inclosures,  surrounded  by  adobe  walls,  around  which  are 
well-cultivated  gardens,  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  plants, 
shrubbery,  and  vegetables,  that  impart  to  them  a  cheerful 
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roral  aspect  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  the  grass- 
thatched  habitations  of  the  natiyes.  At  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  town  is  the  Puahi,  or  Punch-bowl 
Bill,  an  extinct  crater  rising  by  a  steep  ascent  to  the  height 
of  fiye  or  six  hundred  feet,  which  obtained  its  present  name 
from  the  foreign  residents,  on  account  of  the  cavity  at  the 
top  being  shaped  yery  much  like  a  bowL  On  the  west 
are  the  mountains  of  Waianae,  and  on  the  east  is  Diamond 
Hill,  considerably  larger  and  higher  than  Puahi,  but  of  the 
,  same  general  character.  On  Punch-bowl  Hill  there  is  an 
apology  for  a  fortification,  consisting  of  a  flag-sta£^  a  rude 
stone  wall,  and  a  few  natural  embrasures  in  the  laya  rock, 
with  a  straw-built  and  mud-plastered  powder  magazine; 
and  on  the  flank  of  Diamond  Hill  is  a  battery,  also  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation.  These  positions,  howeyer,  command 
the  harbour  and  its  entrance,  and  if  properly  fortified  would 
afford  ample  defence  to  the  town. 

There  are  three  large  churches  in  Honolulu,  one  of  which 
is  a  thatched  building,  two  hundred  feet  long ;  another, 
yrhoBe  walls  are  made  of  plastered  adobeM^  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide;  and  the  third  and 
more  recent  structure,  which  is  built  of  coral  stone  hewn  out 
in  entire  blocks,  is  two  storeys  high,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
feur  feet  in  length  by  seyenty-eight  in  breadth,  and  adorned 
with  a  tall  tapering  spire  much  like  those  of  American 
churches.*  Honolulu  likewise  contains  a  number  of  pretty 
school-houses  with  neat  cupolas;  it  has  a  charity  school  and 
an  orphan  school ;    and,  furthermore,  it  can  boast  of  an 

*  This  edifice  was  erooied  mainl/  bj  the  oontribationi  of  the  luUiYes, 
and  U  would  leem  that  thejr  are,  as  a  general  role,  reiy  willing  to  bestow 
their  labour  and  means  on  such  objects.  This  is  probabl/  owing,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  SMt,  that  in  former  times  their  Jl^tons,  or  heathen 
tomplos,  were  oonstmoted  in  a  similar  manner;  each  indiTidoal,  from  the 
bluest  to  the  lowest,  being  required  to  bring  one  or  more  stones  lor  the 
erection  of  the  contemplated  building. 
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Institate  establislied  for  Bcientific  investigation  in  Polynesia' 
which  has  a  museum  of  curiosities  and  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes.  Besides 
these  more  important  and  tiseful  structures  and  institutions, 
Honolulu  contains  a  great  number  of  grog-shops,  billiard 
rooms,  dancmg  halls,  and  sailors'  boarding-houses ;  it  has 
its  hotels  and  livery  stables  also;  and,  if  reports  be  true, 
its  cook-pits  and  gambling  saloons. 

Waikiki,  five  miles  east  of  Honolulu,  is  a  very  pleasant 
town;  and  Kailua,  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  delightfully 
situated  amid  d  charming  grove  of  waving  cocoas.  Near 
the  latter  is  a  cavern  extending  for  a  distance  of  twelve 
hundred  feet  under  ground,  and  adorned  with  the  most 
b^utifiil  stalactites. 

Lahaina,  on  the  western  shore  of  Maui,  opposite  to  the 
Island  of  Lanai,  is  the  country  residence  of  the  king,  Kama- 
meha  III.  It  is  also  a  great  resort  for  whalers  frequenting 
this  quarter  of  the  Pacific  It  is  built  in  a  straggling 
manner,  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  along  the  beach,  and 
has  but  one  principal  street  Host  of  the  private  dwellings 
are  built  of  grass  in  the  native  fashion.  The  most  impos- 
ing edifices  are  the  king's  palace,  which  is  constructed  of 
coral  rock,  his  storehouses  for  the  reception  of  the  royal 
revenue,  and  a  rectangular  fort,  inclosing  an  area  of  about 
one  acre,  with  walls  twenty  feet  high.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is 
the  seminary  of  Lahainaluna,  the  main  building  of  which  is 
two  storeys  high,  andis  surmounted  with  acupola.  Wailuku, 
where  the  female  seminary  is  located,  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island. 

Hilo  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hawui,  is  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  the  group.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Wailuku  River,  is  easy  of  access,  and  quite  spacious.  Its 
shores  are  thickly  settled,  and  there  are  some  fine  native 
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villages  ritaated  near  or  iqpon  it  The  town  of  HOo,  onthe 
western  side  of  the  hay,  is,  in  the  season,  almost  concealed 
«mi4  the  luxuriant  growth  of  sugar-cane,  which  is  exten- 
siyely  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  It  contains  the  largest 
church  on  tfie  island,  a  thatched  building  capable  of  hold- 
ing seven  thousand  persons.  It  has  also  a  boarding-school 
&>x  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  conducted  on  the  manual  labour 
plan.  There  are  a  number  of  houses  in  this  village  which 
are  built  of  coral  or  lava  blocks,  and  others  neatly  framed 
and  put  together,  and  there  are  a  few  surmounted  with  sine 
or  shingle  roofs.  Waiakea,  on  the  east  side  of  Hilo  Bay, 
is  the  best  place  for  landing,  and  it  is  quite  prettily  located, 
and  presents  a  neat  appearance. 

On  the  western  side  of  Hawaii  is  Eealakekua  Bay,  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  Ci^in  Cook.  It  is  narrow,  and 
does  not  afford  very  good  anchorage,  but  the  scenery  around 
it  is  highly  picturesque.  If  apolo^  on  its  southern  shore, 
^  a  small  but  pleasant  town,  where  there  is  a  missionary 
station. 

Waimea,  on  the  south-western  shore  of  Kauai,  is  said  to 
have  the  best  anchorage  in  the  group,  except  when  the 
trades  are  interrupted  by  the  south-westerly  winds,  which 
is  for  near  three  months  in  the  year.  It  contains  about 
four  hundred  houses,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Waimea  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  harbour,  or 
roadstead,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  valley  opening  to  the 
ocean,  and  lavishly  sprinkled  with  groves  of  bread-fruits, 
cocoas,  bananas,  and  tuituis,  or  candle-nut  trees.  On  the 
left  of  the  entsance  to  the  harbour,  there  is  a  rectangular 
fort,  indented  with  embrasures,  and  garnished  with  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats  only  for 
a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  has  a  course  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  affords  a  number  of  excellent  mill 
sites.    At  its  head  there  is  a  fine  cascade,  the  soft  murmur 
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of  whom  fiJling  waters  10  borlie  sweetly  along  the  ralleyi 
amid  the  groves  that  rejoice  in  their  grateful  moisture. 

Most  of  the  hetter  class  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  gronp 
are  bnilt  of  coral  or  lavA  blocks,  which  are  cemented  together 
with  a  fine  white  plaster  made  of  lime  prodnced  by  hom- 
ing coraL  The  foreign  residents  follow  the  styles  of 
bnilding  peculiar  to  their  respective  countries.  Glazed 
windows,  porticos,  and  chimneys,  have  become  quite  com- 
mon. The  roofs  are  made  of  zinc  or  shingles,  or  they  are 
thatched  with  pandanus  leaves.  In  Honolulu,  andothelr 
seaports,  many  of  the  private  dwellings  have  a  cupola  or 
look-out  on  the  roof,  to  which  the  inmates  betake  themselves 
when  a  strange  vessel  is  announced  in  the  ofifing. 

But  the  natives  generally,  and  the  kanakas  in  particular, 
prefer  their  old-fashioned  grass  houses.  The  manner  of 
their  construction  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bingham: — 
'*  Round  posts,  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  are  set  in  the 
ground  about  a  yard  apart,  rising  from  three  to  five  feet 
from  the  surface.  On  a  shoulder  near  the  top,  is  laid  A 
horizontal  poIe,'two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  as  a  plate; 
on  this,  directly  over  the  posts,  rest  the  rafters.  A  point 
of  the  post,  called  tk  finger j  rises  on  the  outside  of  the  plate^ 
and  passes  between  two  points  of  the  rafter  projecting  over 
the  plate  and  below  the  right  shoulder.  The  joint  thus 
constructed  is  held  together  partly  by  the  natural  pressure 
of  the  roo^  and  partly  by  lashings  of  bark,  vines,  or  grassy 
fibres,  beaten,  and  by  hand  twisted  and  doubled  into  A 
coarse  twine,  and  put  on  manifold,  so  as  to  act  as  four 
braces — two  from  the  post,  and  two  from  the  rafter,  extend- 
ing to  the  plate,  all  being  attached  six  to  twelve  inches 
from  the  joint  Three  poles  or  posts,  about  three  times  the 
length  of  the  side  posts,  are  set  in  the  ground,  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  the  others  at  the  ends,  on  which 
rests  the  nether  ridge  pole,  supporting  the  head  of  thd 
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rafters.  These  crossing  each  other,  the  angle  aboye  receives 
the  upper  ridge  pole,  which  is  lashed  to  the  nether  and 
to  the  head  of  the  rafters.  Posts  of  unequal  length  are 
set  at  the  ends  of  the  building,  sloping  a  little  inward,  and 
reaching  to  the  end  rafters,  to  which  their  tops  are  tied. 
A  door  frame,  frt>m  three  to  six  feet  high,  is  placed  between 
two  end  or  side  posts.  Thatch-poles  are  tied  horizontally 
to  the  posts  and  rafters,  from  an  inch  to  ihree  inches  apart, 
all  around,  and  frt>m'  the  ground  to  the  top  ridge  pole.  At 
this  stage  the  building  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  huge, 
rude  bird-cage.  It  is  then  covered  with  the  leaf  of  the  ki, 
pandanus,  sugar-cane,  or  more  commonly  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  habitations  for  us)  with  grass,  bound  or  in  small  bundles, 
side  by  side,  one  tier  overlapping  the  another,  like  shingles. 
A  house  thus  thatchedassumes  the  appearance  of  a  long  hay- 
stack without,  and  acage  in  a  haymow  within.  The  area,  or 
ground  within,  is  raised  a  little  with  earth,  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  water,  and  spread  with  grass  and  mats,  answering 
usually  instead  of  floors,  tables,  chairs,  so£u,  and  beds.  Air 
can  pass  through  the  thatching,  and  often  there  is  one  small 
opening  through  the  thatch,  besides  the  door,  for  ventilation 
and  Ught." 

When  these  houses  are  first  constructed,  the  smell  of  the 
sweet-scented  grass  is  quite  refreshing;  but  when  they  be- 
come old,  the  rats  and  other  vermin  harbour  in  them,  and 
the  thatching  readily  contracts  dampness  and  mould.  In 
tjie  better  class  of  native  habitations,  there  are  window 
frames,  shutters,  and  partitions ;  but  the  kanaka  is  content 
with  a  single  apartment,  which  is  his  kitchen,  pai'lour,  and 
bed-chamber,  and  often  his  hen-coop  and  pig-sty.  The 
natives  sleep  principally  on  mats  of  pandanus  leaves,  or 
iapoj  neatly  interwoven  with  coloured  straw,  piled  up 
several  thicknesses  deep.  Since  they  have  been  able  to 
procure  iron  took  and  instruments,  their  mechanics  manu- 
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fiuskire  a  great  many  artides  of  fbrnitnre  of  the  koa  wood, 
such  as  tables,  chairs,  chests,  and  bnreanx;  and  some  or  all 
of  these  are  now  frequently  seen  in  their  honses. 

The  SQpremacy  of  the  law,  at  lengtl^  permanently  estab- 
lished,  as  it  is  believed,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  mnst  be 
of  great  benefit  to  them  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  To 
the  whalers  frequenting  the  Pacific  this  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  their  sake,  that  the  attempt 
of  the  French  Oovemment  to  compel  the  authorities  of  this 
group  to  do  away  with  the  heavy  duties  on  ardent  spirits, 
now  (1849)  being  made,  may  prove  wholly  unsuccessful. 
The  position  of  the  islands  is  fevourable,  not  merely  for 
whalers  desiring  to  recruit  or  to  obtain  supplies,  but  for 
merchant  vessels  proceeding  by  the  shortest  route,  according 
to  the  principles  of  great  circle  sailing,  from  the  American 
ports  on  the  Paci^c  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  to  stop 
at  for  refreshments,  or  for  steamers  to  obtain  a  new  supply 
of  coal  from  depots  established  here.*  The  capacity  of  the 
country  for  the  production  of  valuable  artidee  of  commerce 
is  hardly  yet  ascertained,  but  these  seem  to  he  annually 
increasing  in  importance,    'o 

The  chief  products,  besides  the  provisions  and  refresh- 
ments furnished  to  whalers  and  other  vessds  stopping  at 
the  islands,  are  sugar,  cotton,  tuitui  oil,  salt,  hides,  goat- 
skins, molasses  and  sirup,  sandal-wood,  leaf  tobacco,  sperm 


*  Aboat  fire  himdred  whaling  yenels  tnimallj  risit  the  Hawautn 
lahuids  for  refreshment  The  average  time  of  a  passage  from  Catifomia 
to  the  islands  is  twentj  dajs;  frt>m  Astoria  or  Tahiti,  twentj-fire  dajs ; 
from  China,  sixtj  days;  ft^mi  S7dne7,  eightj-foar  days;  frx>m  New 
York,  hj  waj  of  Cape  Horn,  one  hmidred  and  forty-six  days ;  and  ttum 
London,  one  hondred  and  Sfty-nine  days.  Quite  recently,  a  eommer- 
eial  treaty  has  been  entered  into  by  commissioners  representing  the 
respectire  Goremments  of  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  (Jronp, 
onder  which  a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  between  San  Francisco  and 
China  are  to  touch  at  the  Isknds. 
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oil|  and  arrow-root  The  exports,  induding  with  the 
Ikbove  mentioiied  articles  the  rappliea  aold  to  yessek, 
amount  ammally  to  not  &r  from  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  imports  often  exceed  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  a  single  year;  but  about  one-half  of  this  amount 
are  purchases  by  traders  designed  for  reshipment  to  the 
Bussian  and  American  settlements  on  the  PacifiC|  and  to 
the  southern  islands.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  twenty- 
five  hundred  tons  of  shipping  owned  in  the  islands ;  one- 
half  of  this  amount  belonging  to  Americans,  one-third  to 
Englishmen,  and  the  remainder  to  the  natiyes.  Much  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  foreign  residents  are  Americans, 
and  the  trade  of  the  islands  is  mainly  in  their  hands. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  come  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  number  of  American  ships  arriving  at  the 
islands  is  more  than  double  those  from  all  other  foreign 
countries.  Now  that  California  has  attained  so  much  com- 
mercial importance,  this  ascendency  of  the  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  must  be  still  greater. 

Little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  manufiu^tures, 
although  the  numerous  streeins  that  descend  from  the 
mountain  ridges  in  the  interior  of  the  islands,  afford  the 
finest  water  power.  Great  skill  and  taste  are  displayed  by 
the  native  women  in  making  their  beautiful  (c^hu,  some  of 
which  are  printed  in  close  imitation  of  merino  shawls  and 
ribands.  Cotton  manufactories  have  been  established,  but 
none  except  the  coarser  fobrics  have  been  made;  though, 
with  improved  machinery  and  experience  in  its  manage- 
ment, they  will  produce  articles  much  superior  to  the  Ug>a 
doth,  and  the  latter  must  consequently  soon  go  out  of  use. 
Sugar  mills  are  abundant.  The  salt  works  are  very  exten- 
sive on  some  of  the  islands.  Between  Honolulu  and 
Waikiki,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  ponds,  where  large  quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  by 
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6vftponttion.  Niihrni  fa  well  adapted  for  QAs  pnrpoM,  and 
aflfords  every  fiMsilify  for  embarldng  in  the  maanfiustare  to 
any  extent 

Building  Tesaek  and  eanoea,  at  this  day^  10  far  moro  <tf 
an  art|  and  a  great  deal  more  neatly  done  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  than  when  they  were  fitst  visited  hy  the  whites. 
Whale-boats  are  frequently  used  by  the  natives  for  short 
journeys  along  the  coast^  though  they  still  adhere^  more  or 
less,  te  the  ancient  canoe.  The  latter  is  much  better  built 
than  formerly,  and  the  lashings  of  sennit,  and  the  gum  of 
the  bread-fruit,  have  given  place  t6  good  spikes  and  pitdi. 
They  are  very  narroW)  and  are  usually  provided  with  an 
outrigger,  which  consists  of  two  light  sticks  secured  upoh 
'the  gunwale  of  the  craft,  and  projecting  to  windward  fronl 
six  to  ten  feet,  where  they  are  crossed  and  connected  by 
another  stick  running  parallel  to  the  canoe.  The  outrigger 
serves  to  steady  the  boat,  and  prevent  its  upsetting;  but  if 
it  breaks  or  gives  way  when  the  huge  sail  is  stretched  by 
the  fierce  wind,  woe  be  to  the  luckless  mariner. 

On  the  24th  day  of  September,  the  Vincennes  bam^  to 
anchor  in  the  roads  of  Honolulu,  and  was  joined  by  the 
t^eacock  on  the  80ih  instent  The  Porpoise  and  tender 
were  employed  for  several  days,  subsequent  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  two  larger  vessels  fit>m  the  Feejee  Oroup,  in 
examining  Natava  Bay,  and  watching  the  conduct  of  the 
natives  to  the  missionieuies  at  Somu-Somu;  but  they  also 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  safety  early  in  the  month 
of  October.  As  the  time  for  Which  the  crews  had  origin- 
ally engaged  was  about  expiring,  they  were  her6  reshipped, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  for  an  additional  period  of  dghteen 
months,  and  the  compleinente  were  filled  by  the  temporary 
employment  of  a  suiteble  number  of  kanakas^  who  were  to 
be  discharged  on  the  return  of  the  Squadron  from  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.    The  Porpoise,  Lieutenant 
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Ringgold,  Bailed  on  the  i6th  of  Norember,  to  make  a 
re-examination  of  the  Panmotu  Group,  which  haa  been 
previously  mentioned;  and  on  the  2d  of  December,  the 
Peacock  and  Flying-Fish,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Hudson,  took  their  departure,  to  resurvey  a  part  of  the 
Samoan  Group,  and  to  look  for  doubtful  islands  to  the 
north  and  west  The  Yincennes  remained  in  the  Hawaiian 
Group,  mosUy  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo  Bay,  during  the 
winter.  On  the  24th  of  March  1841,  the  Porpoise  rejoined 
the  flag-ship  at  Honolulu,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  they  set 
sail  in  company  for  the  American  coast  They  were 
£Etyoured  with  a  pleasant  passage,  and  on  the  2d  day  of 
May  came  to  anchor  at  Port  Discovery,  in  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca. 


OHAPTEB  XYI. 

Croiie  of  the  Peacook  and  Flying-Fish— Washington  Island—Phceoix 
Qroap—Duke  of  York's,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Bowditoh  Islands — 
Appearance  of  the  inhabitants — Visit  to  the  Samoan  Qroap — Boming 
of  Uie  Heathen  Towns — EUioe'a  Group— Character  of  the  Population 
— Dress  and  Hooses — The  Kingsmill  Islands — ^Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Inhabitants — ^Arriral  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Columbia  Biver — 
Loss  of  the  Peacock. 

RAPiDLy  speeding  on  their  way  to  the  south,  the  Peacock 
and  Flying-Fish  made  the  first  land  at  Washington,  or 
New  York  Island,  in  latitude  40^"  41'  35"  N.,  and  longi- 
tude  160^  15'  37''  W.  Thb  is  a  charming  litUe  islet, 
rising  ooly  ahout  ten  feet  ahoye  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean, 
but  fringed  to  the  very  breakers  with  the  graceful  cocoas, 
whose  long  trailing  fronds  are  beautifully  mirrored  in  the 
clear  glassy  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  with  numerous  other 
tropical  trees  and  plants,  that  fill  the  air  with  the  perfume 
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of  thdr  ripening  fruit  and  odorous  flowert.  It  is  only 
three  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length,  by  one  and  a  quarter 
in  width,  and  is  supposed  to  be  uninhabited.  The  American 
vessels  were  unable  to  send  a  boat  ashore  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  surf^  but  no  evidences  of  its  being  occupied  by 
human  beings  were  discovered;  and  the  sea-birds  are,  in 
all  probability,  rarely  if  ever  disturbed  in  the  shady  retreats 
where  they  have  built  thdr  nests  and  rear  their  young. 

Continuing  on  his  southerly  course,  Captain  Hudson 
passed  Jarvis  Island,  just  south  of  the  equator,  on  the  2(Hh 
of  December,  and  on  the  9th  of  January  1841  made  Ender- 
bury's  Island,  belonging  to  the  PhoBuix  Oroup.  Passing 
through  this  cluster  of  coralline  ree£i  and  islands — ^which 
lie  just  north  of  five  degrees  southern  latitude,  and  west  of 
the  170th  meridian,  western  longitude,  and  are  fiunous  only 
for  the  quantity  of  turtles  taken  here  by  parties  of  Tahi- 
tians  and  Samoans — the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  made  the 
Duke  of  York's  Island,  or  Oatafu,  in  latitude  V*  36'  S.,  and 
longitude  172^  23'  52"  W.,  on  the  25th  day  of  January. 
On  the  28th  instant  they  arrived  off  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
Island,  called  by  the  natives  Nukonono,  a  few  miles  further 
to  the  south-east*  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29ih, 
having  continued  on  their  way  in  the  same  direction,  they 
discovered  a  new  island,  to  which  the  name  of  Bowditch 
Island  was  given,  though  the  proper  native  appellation  was 
ascertained  to  be  Fakaafo.  These  three  islands  form  the 
Union  Group. 

The  three  islands  last  mentioned  lie  very  nearly  in  a 
straight  row  or  line,  running  from  south-east  to  north- 
west— Oatafri  being  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
distant  from  Fakaafo,  or  Bowditch  Island.  These  islands 
are  of  coral  formation,  and  consist  of  rings  or  circlets  of 

*  Lord  Byron,  the  English  narigator,  discorered  Oatafa  and  Nuko- 
nono in  1765,  and  named  them  after  the  rqjal  dukes* 
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QonX  ionoondiiig  lagoona,  like  the  atoUa  of  ibe  Panmota 
Ghroup.  The  reefi^  which  are  in  no  place  over  ten  feet 
atwye  the  water,  are  ooyered  with  a  noil  oonaiatbg  of  de- 
eompoeed  coral,  yegetable  mould,  and  guano ;  and  th^  are 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  the 
pandanna,  the  piionia,  the  ficua,  and  the  toumefortia.  The 
moat  luxuriant  parasitic  lema  cover  the  loftiest  trees,  and 
the  long  delicate  sprays  of  the  jasmine  depend  here  and 
there  from  the  oyerhanging  branches,  and  scatter  their 
flowers  and  their  perfume  on  every  passing  wind. 

Oatafii  is  but  three  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
and  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  and  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.  Nukunono  is  seven  and  a 
quarter  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  five  miles 
wide :  it  is  also  populated,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  two 
or  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Fakaafb  is  the  most  im« 
portant  island  of  the  three,  and  the  great  chief^  to  whom 
the  natives  of  the  group,  or  cluster,  pay  deference,  resides 
here.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Fanua  Loa,  or  the 
**  Great  Land,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  islands ; 
it  b  about  eight  miles  long  and  four  wide,  and  its  popula- 
tion numbers  not  far  from  six  hundred. 

The  people  inhabiting  these  islands  resemble,  both  in 
form  and  feature,  the  natives  of  the  Samoan  Group,  and 
their  dialect  is  also  similar.  Some  of  the  young  men  and 
women  are  good-looking,  and  have  very  light  complexions. 
They  have  had  but  little  inteivourse  with  the  whites,  and 
still  entertain  the  notion  that  the  latter  came  from  the  skies 
in  their  ships.  They  are  a  quiet,  harmless,  timid,  and 
tractable  people,  but  much  addicted  to  thieving.  The 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  go  entirely  naked,  but  the 
adults  wear  the  marOf  which  is  made  of  pandanus  leaves  of 
the  finest  texture.  The  maro  worn  by  the  males  is  from 
six  to  eighteep  inches  wide,  and  is  often  bordered  with 


fringe:  that  of  the  females  trembles  the  liku  cttke  Fee- 
jeean  women,  and  consists  of  a  great  nmnber  of  leaves  tied 
to  a  eord,  slit  into  fine  threads,  and  made  perfectly  pliable 
by  frequent  oiling;  they  form  a  thick  mat  about  the  body, 
and  sometimes  weigh  as  tnnoh  as  fifty  ponnds.  Tattooing 
is  practised  by  both  sexes;  their  cheeks,  breasts,  legs,  and 
loins  being  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  turtles,  fish, 
arrows,  and  diverse  other  designs,  some  intended  to  imitate 
nature,  and  others  originating  with  the  fency  of  the  opera- 
tor. On  their  heads  they  wear  a  piece  of  matting  or  tbr- 
ioise-shell,  shaped  like  the  front  of  a  cap,  or  an  eye-shade, 
to  protect  their  faces  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun : 
some  of  them  are  adorned  with  the  feathers  of  the  tropic 
bird,  to  indicate  the  superiority  of  the  wearer.  For  orna- 
ments they  have  necklaces  and  ear-rings  of  shell  and  bone. 
Their  houses  are  built  in  dusters,  or  villages,  surrounding 
an  open  space  called  malcB.  They  are  of  an  oblong  form^ 
about  fifteen  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  sloping  down 
gradually  with  a  slight  convexity  to  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  ground.  The  rafters  are  secured  to  the  support- 
ing posts  and  to  the  ridge-pole  by  lashings  of  sennit  At 
the  gable-ends,  the  roof,  which  is  a  loose  thatching  of  pan- 
danus  leaves,  projects  several  feet,  as  a  protection  against 
the  weather,  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  houses  not  being 
closed  in.  Like  their  persons,  the  houses  of  the  natives 
are  kept  quite  dean  and  neat  Their  only  articles  of  fur- 
niture are  a  few  gourds  and  cocoa-nut  shells,  some  boxes  or 
buckets  cut  out  (^  the  solid  wood  and  neatiy  fitted  with  lids 
or  covers,  and  large  mats  woven  of  pandanus  leaves,  four 
feet  square,  on  which  they  sleep  at  night,  covering  them- 
sdves,  if  necessary,  with  lighter  mats  made  of  the  same 
material.  They  have  also  *  reclining  stool,  or  lounge,  cut 
from  a  solid  block  of  wood,  and  elevated  at  one  end  by  two 
legsi  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
2a 
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On  Bowditch  Island  is  the  boose  or  temple  of  their  god, 
Tni-Tokelaa.  It  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  private 
houses,  and  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet 
high.  The  roof  is  conoave,  and  projects  some  distance  at 
the  eares,  where  the  pandanus  leaves  that  compose  the 
thatching  are  tied  together  at  intervals,  and  present  a 
notched  or  scolloped  appearance.  The  sides  and  ends  are 
open,  with  the  exception  of  a  low  railing,  only  fifteen 
inches  high.  Within,  there  is  an  abundance  of  mats,  and 
rudely  fesbioned  benches  carved  out  of  the  solid  wood;  also 
a  number  of  gods,  or  idols,  of  wood  or  stone,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  feet  high. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
uses  of  fire.  They  never  cook  their  victuals,  but  subsist 
mainly  on  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa  and  pandanus,  with  the 
fish  that  they  capture  near  the  reefii,  and  in  the  lagoons,  all 
which  are  eaten  in  a  raw  state.  On  the  larger  islands 
they  dig  wells  in  the  ground,  which  are  neatly  walled  up 
on  the  inside;  but  where  the  ground  is  very  low,  as  is  the 
case  on  Oatafii,  they  catch  firesh  water  in  excavations 
made  in  the  body  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  lee-side,  and 
about  two  feet  firom  the  ground. 

They  have  both  double  and  single  canoes  made  of  pieces 
of  wood  sewed  together  with  sennit,  like  those  of  the 
Samoans,  and  their  paddles  are  of  the  same  fiishion.  They 
have  outriggers  likewise,  but  no  sails;  and  they  ornament 
their  craft  with  the  shells  of  the  cyprem  cvuia.  These 
canoes  are  principally  used  in  fishing,  for  which  they  have 
hooks  of  shell,  bone,  or  sharks'  teeth,  attached  to  long 
lines  made  of  twisted  bark.  For  the  protection  of  their 
boats  they  have  large  quays  built  of  coral  blocks,  containing 
slips  ten  feet  wide,  in  which  there  are  boat-houses  erected 
on  poles,  and  thatched  with  pandanus  leaves. 

Of  mechanical  ingenuity  they  possess  a  great  share. 
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Their  hotuet,  canoeSy  mats,  stools,  boxes,  and  fish-hooks,  all 
denote  the  possession  of  considerable  skill  by  the  mtkexii 
llie  instniinents  with  i^hich  they  work  are  saws  and  files^ 
formed  of  shalrks'  skins  stretched  on  sticks,  and  a  drill 
The  drill  consists  of  a  long  stick  passing  throogh  a  flat  cn> 
cnlar  piece  of  wood,  designed  to  steady  it  when  in  opera- 
tion: at  the  lower  end  a  sharp-pointed  stone  is  attached 
with  bark  twine,  and  the  motion  is  commnnicated  by  means 
of  a  handle  crossing  the  upright  stick  at  right  angles,  near 
the  centre,  and  secnred  in  its  place  by  a  lashing  of  sennit 

They  hare  a  keen  relish  for  the  ridicalons,  and  are  fond 
of  dancing.  Their  dances  are  like  those  on  the  other 
islands  of  Polynesia.  For  music  they  haye  two  diffbrent 
kinds  of  drams;  one  made  of  a  hollow  log^  like  those  of  the 
Feejeeans  andTongese,  and  the  other  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
drical frame  set  npright  in  the  ground,  with  a  shark's  skin 
drawn  over  it,  as  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  When  they 
salute  each  other,  or  a  stranger,  they  rab  noses  and  china 
together,  and  encircle  the  neck  with  their  arms,  uttering  it 
the  same  time  a  low  wail,  like  the  ahha  of  the  Sandirich 
Islander. 

Captain  Hudson  remained  but  a  short  time  at  Fakaafoy 
but  continued  without  delay  on  his  route  to  the  San»  lan 
Oroup,  stopping  on  the  way  only  long  enough  to  survey 
Swain's  Island,  a  circular  coral  islet,  without  a  lagoon,  but 
littie  over  four  miles  in  circumference,  in  latitude  11^  6'  S., 
and  longitude  170^  55'  15''  W.  On  the  5tii  of  February 
the  tall  mountains  of  Savaii  were  discovered  looming  up 
above  the  southern  horizon,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th 
instant  the  Peacock  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Apia,  whUe 
the  Flying-Fish  proceeded  to  survey  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Upolu. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  second  visit  of  Captain 
Hudson  to  the  Samoan  Group  was  to  obtain  satisfiMstion  for 
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the  recent  murder  of  an  American  seaman  belonging  to  a 
whaling  yeaseL  The  mnrderer  bad  been  protected  by 
Sangapolntale,  the  principal  chief  of  the  heathen  towns  of 
Salua&ta,  Fosi,  and  Salalese,  on  the  island  of  Upoln,  who 
refused  to  surrender  him.  On  the  22d  of  Februarj,  Gap- 
tain  Hudson  made  an  mefifectnal  attempt  to  capture  the 
chie^  with  the  intention  of  detaining  him  until  the  mur- 
derer should  be  surrendered.  Failing  in  this,  it  was  deemed 
important  to  inflict  a  severe  punbhment,  in  order  that  the 
crews  of  ressels  yisiting  the  islands  might  be  secure  from 
molestation.  Accordingly,  a  party  was  landed  at  Salua- 
£Etta  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February,  the  inhabit- 
ants having  been  first  driven  from  the  town  by  the  guns 
of  the  Peacock,  and  that  town,  as  well  as  those  of  Fusi 
and  Salalese,  were  reduced  to  ashes,  without  encountering 
the  natives  or  sustaining  any  loss. 

From  Apia  Captain  Hudson  proceeded  to  Mataatu,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  Savaii ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  March  he  took  his  departure,  with  both  vessels,  fiMr 
Ellice's  Group. 

At  noon  on  the  14th  instant,  the  island  of  Fanafute  was 
made.  This  is  one  of  Ellice's  Group,  or  the  Depeyster 
Islands,  and  is  in  latitude  8^  30'  45'^  S.,  and  longitude 
179"^  13'  30''  E.  It  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  seven  and 
a  quarter  miles  wide,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  small  islets 
on  a  coral  reef,  with  two  openings  on  the  west  side,  sur- 
rounding a  lagoon  that  affords  good  anchorage.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  on  the  island. 
Not  fiur  from  forty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Fanafute,  or 
Ellice's  Island,  is  Depeyster's  Island,  called  by  the  natives 
Nukufetau.  It  contains  one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in  width ;  and 
in  iti(  centre  there  is  a  lagoon,  having  from  seyenteen  to 
twenty  fathoms  of  water,  and  connected  with  the  ocean  by 
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a  deep  ship  chaimeL  Nearlj  iliirtjr  miles  north-east  of 
Nukofetao,  is  another  atoll  of  about  the  same  size,  known 
as  Tracy's  Island  among  navigators,  bat  called  Oaitopa  by 
the  natives.  The  population  of  this  island  is  said  to  be 
from  three  to  fonr  hmidred.  Near  the  sixth  parallel  of 
sonthem  latitode,  still  farther  to  the  north-west,  are  three 
coral  islets — St  Aagastine,  Sweden's  Island,  and  Hudson's 
Island — ^the  last  two  named,  respectivdy,  afler  the  parser 
and  commander  of  the  Peacock.  All  three  of  these  islands 
are  inhabited,  bat  the  population  cannot  be  very  large. 

The  islands  belonging  to  Ellice's  Qroup  are  well^  wooded 
with  the  cocoa-nut,  pandanus,  and  pisonia.  The  inhabit- 
ants subsist  on  the  fruit  of  the  first  two,  together  with  a 
species  of  taro  and  another  larger  root,  called  pulaka,  and 
the  fish  that  they  take  in  abundance  from  the  neighbouring 
waters ;  to  which  is  now  and  then  added  a  pig  from  the 
small  stock  on  the  islands.  They  are  evidently  descended 
from  the  natives  of  the  Union  Qroup,  though  they  are  far 
less  reserved,  and  appear  to  have  had  more  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  whites.  Their  complexion  is  several  shades 
darker  than  that  of  the  Samoans,  but  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  in  their  respective  dialects.  They  are  of  middle 
size,  slender,  and  well-proportioned,  though  not  handsome; 
and  their  features  are  sharp  and  distinctly  marked,  like 
those  of  the  Hawaiians.  They  salute  strangers  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  natives  of  the  Union  Group,  but  they 
are  more  active  and  sociable,  and,  withal,  more  licentious. 
Their  hair  is  fine,  black,  and  glossy,  and  is  worn  long, 
sometimes  hanging  over  the  ears  and  shoulders,  and  at 
others  gathered  up  in  a  number  of  puffs  or  rolls  on  the 
head.  The  men  allow  their  beards  and  moustaches  to 
grow,  and  seem  to  be  as  proud  of  these  appendages  as  a 
Feejeean.  Holes  are  bored  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  and 
distended,  and  tortoise-shell  rings  inserted  in  thorn. 
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Tattooing  b  yery  tastefully  perfonned  among  tbem. 
The  men  ornament  their  bodies,  from  the  navel  half-way 
down  the  thighs,  principally  with  horizontal  stripes;  and 
the  arms  and  legs  of  the  women  are  similarly  embellished. 
Both  sexes  wear  the  maroj  which  is  made  of  the  finest  pan- 
danns  leaves,  and  prettily  fringed ;  also  a  girdle,  called  takai^ 
with  a  heavy  fringe,  two  feet  broad  for  the  women,  and 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  for  the  men;  and  some  have 
mats  as  wrappers  about  their  bodies.  The  women,  too^ 
often  wear  soft  mats  over  their  bosoms,  and  the  men  have 
similar  articles  sometimes  thrown  over  their  shoulders. 
The  fringe  of  the  maro  and  the  girdle  are  usually  dyed 
red,  or  some  other  bright  colour;  and  the  fringes  of  the 
mats  are  tinged  of  various  colours,  in  large  squares  or 
diamonds.  A  band  of  pandanus  leaves  is  frequently  tied 
about  the  head  or  waist,  with  the  stripes  sticking  out  hori- 
sontally  in  every  direction  like  so  many  horns  or  points. 

Their  canoes  are  rudely  made.  They  are  dug  out  of  a 
single  log,  usually  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  have  strips 
lashed  on  at  the  sides  to  raise  them  higher.  Their  saib 
are  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  their  outriggers  and  paddles 
resemble  those  seen  in  other  Polynesian  groups.  Their 
fish-hooks  are  carved  out  of  wood  or  of  sharks'  teeth. 
They  have  roughly  hewn  war-clubs  and  spears,  consisting 
merely  of  poles  of  cocoa-nut  wood  sharpened  at  the  point. 
Swords  and  knives  are  made  of  sharks'  teeth  fitted  into  a 
stick,  and  fiastened  with  gum  and  sennit. 

Holding  on  his  course  to  the  north-west.  Captain  Hud- 
son fell  in  with  Taputeouea,  or  Drummond's  Island,  on  the 
8d  day  of  April.  This  island,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
others,  constitute  the  Tarawan  or  Kingsmill  Group,  lying 
just  west  of  the  175ih  meridian,  east  latitude,  and  stretch- 
ing across  the  equator,  from  latitude  1^  20'  S.  to  about  4^  N. 
They  are  of  all  sizes — Drummond's  Island,  which  is  the 
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largest  and  sootheramost  of  the  group,  bemg  thirty  inilds 
in  length,  and  from  a  half  to  three-qnartera  of  a  nule  in 
width,  and  the  smaller  ones,  or  the  atoUs,  hltyingadiameitt' 
of  from  two  to  five  miles.  They  are  of  coral  formation, 
and  none  of  them  rise  more  than  twenty-five  feet  abore  the 
ocean.  The  soil  is  bnt  a  few  inches  in  depth,  ind  is  com- 
posed of  coral  sand  and  vegetable  inonld ;  it  is  exceedingly 
productive,  however,  both  in  its  natural  state,  and  when 
cultivated.  Small  pieces  of  pumice,  that  hAve  probably 
drifted  to  the  islands^  lure  found  in  considerable  abundAuce, 
and  are  pounded  up  and  used  ai  a  manure. 

Bread-fruit  treeA  are  seen  on  the  islands  north  of  the 
equator,  but  not  on  those  south  of  it  The  cocoa  and  the 
pandanus  mre  very  abundant,  and  the  former  is  cultivated  by 
the  natives,  the  trees  being  fenced  in,  and  pounded  pumice 
mixed  with  the  soil  at  the  roots.  On  some  of  the  islands 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  shrubbery,  the  ground  being 
covered  only  with  a  Scanty  growth  of  dry  grass  {rida) ; 
but  on  others,  densd  thickets  of  underbrush  are  scattered 
amid  the  clumps  of  pandanus  trees  and  cocoas.  The  pisoniA, 
'  toumefortia,  cordia,  boerhavia,  urticn;  mangrove,  scsvoh, 
fieus,  and  hibiscus,  are  quite  common,  though  they  Are 
generally  small  in  comparison  with  the  specimens  found  oh 
other  islands.  There  are  two  varieties  of  taro^  and  two  of 
yams.  One  species  of  tare  {arum  eordifoUum\  called  by 
the  natives  po^poij  is  extensively  cultivated  in  deep  trenches 
excavated  for  the  purpose.  These  are  often  placed  neiu* 
the  lagoons,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  embank- 
ment, in  order  that  the  Water  may  percolate  through  the 
coral  sAnd.  The  api  is  also  cultivated  to  some  extent 
Purslane  is  abundant,  and  is  much  eaten  in  seasons  of 
scarcity.  There  is  also  a  bush,  bearing  a  finit  resembling 
the  gooseberry,  which  the  natives  call  te^jxtru. 

The  climate  of  tiiese  islands  is  delightful.    The  heat  Is 
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of  a  high  iemperatare,  |mt  not  so  oppresuTO  as  might  be 
expected.  There  are  no  sudden  changes,  and  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  limited.  Earthquakes,  in  which  the 
osdllatbns  are  rapid  and  powerful,  occasionally  occur,  and 
violent  gales  from  the  south-west  are  not  uncommon.  From 
October  to  April  there  are  frequent  rains;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  weather  is  fine,  the  air  is  pure 
and  elastic,  the  sky  is  rarely  mottled  with  douds,  and 
showers  and  sunshine  agreeably  alternate  with  each  other. 
|n  consequence  of  the  equability  of  the  climate,  the  inha- 
bitants enjoy  remarkable  health,  and  su£fer  from  but  few 
diseases  except  those  of  a  cutaneous  character. 

Bats  in  great  numbers  in&st  the  islands.  The  other 
quadrupeds  are  a  few  dogs  and  cats.  No  land  birds  were 
seen  by  the  American  vessels,  but  white  terns,  golden 
plovers,  noddies,  curlews,  tumstones,  and  tropic-birds,  are 
very  common.  Whales,  sharks,  Crustacea  of  di£ferent  kinds, 
biche  de  mer^  and  numerous  edible  fish  of  the  smaller 
varieties,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  group,  and  all  are 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  Whales  are  often  killed  when 
they  get  aground  on  the  shoals  by  the  natives  vrith  their 
spears.  Sharks  are  caught  by  dropping  pieces  of  bait 
alongside  a  canoe,  and  when  they  rush  forward  to  seize 
them,  throwing  a  noose  over  their  heads.  Small  fish  axe 
taken  with  scoop-nets,  seines,  hooks  and  lines,  and  traps 
made  of  withes  resembling  eel-pots ;  and  they  are  also  driven 
in  shoals  into  large  stone  weirs  or  pens. 

These  islands  are  densely  populated ;  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  being  estimated  at  sixty  thousand,  of  which 
Drummond's  Island  alone  contains  about  ten  thousand. 
Their  dialect  difibrs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Samoan 
Qroup,  but  preserves  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  great 
Polynesian  root  from  which  the  various  tongues  are  derived. 
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Their  features  are  smallf  bot  strongly  marked,  and  indicate 
clearly  thdr  Malay  origin.*  They  are  of  middle  size,  the 
men  rarely  exceeding  ^yq  feet  eight  inches  in  height; 
slender,  bat  well-proportioned ;  and  lithe  and  actire  in  their 
•  movements.  Their  cheek  bones  are  prominent,  and  their 
noses  slightly  aquiline.  They  have  large  and  bright  black 
eyes.  Their  hair  is  also  dark,  and  onnsnally  fine  and 
glossy.  Thdr  lips  are  fall,  and  their  teeth  small  and  even, 
bat  often  decayed.  Their  complexion,  in  general,  is  a  shade 
or  two  darker  than  that  of  the  Tahitian. 

The  yoong  women  are  models  of  personal  beauty,  so  far 
as  mere  softness  of  contour  and  shapeliness  of  limb  are 
concerned.  Their  figures  are  slight,  but  as  harmonious  in 
their  proportions  ari  the  finest  statuary.  Their  full  orbed 
eyes  are  alike  beautiful,  whether  glowing  with  desire,  or 
kindling  with  anger  or  jealousy.  Long,  glossy  ringlets, 
glistening  like  silver  in  the  sunlight,  and  of  ebon  darkness 
in  the  shadow,  float  in  ample  profusion  down  their  finely- 
rounded  shoulders,  and  over  the  sofUy-swelling  bust  Their 
forms  taper  gracefully  towards  the  waist,  and  are  supported 

*  The  lutiyef  of  tliese  idmnclB  hive  a  trtditioii  that  the  first  inhabit- 
ante  came  from  Barnees,  or  Baneba,  an  island  said  to  lie  to  the  south- 
west, in  two  canoes;  that  the7  were  sobseqnentl/ joined  hj  other  persons, 
arriTing  from  Amoi,  an  island  Ijing  to  the  sontb-east,  also  in  two  canoes; 
and  that  after  thej  had  lired  together  in  harmonj  for  one  or  two  gene- 
rations, the  male  members  of  the  two  parties  had  a  qnarrel,  in  whidi 
those  who  had  aiiiTed  first  were  soccessftil,  and  killed  off  aU  their  op- 
ponents; after  which  thej  made  wives  of  thdr  women,  who  were  better 
looking,  and  had  fidrer  oomplezions  than  the  others.  Amoi  is  sopposed 
hy  Captain  Wilkes,  and  with  good  reason,  to  be  the  Samoan  Gronp;  and 
he  eo^ectnrei  ihat  Baneba  may  refer  to  Boneba,  or  Ascension  Island 
one  of  the  Caroline  Gronp,  althovi^  its  position  does  not  correspond  with 
the  assigned  localitj.  Bidera  and  Boaka,  of  the  Solomon  Arehipelsgo 
at  the  south-west,  and  Bsnda  and  Borneo  (the  latter  not  onKke  Bamess), 
in  a  westerly  direction,  are  the  only  other  islands  lying  b  this  part  of  the 
Padfio,  whose  ntmes  are  in  any  respect  similar. 
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on  limbs  turned  with  great  neatneas  and  delicacy.    These 
charms,  too,  are  not 

"« Veiled  and  eortained  from  tiw  rfglit 
Of  tbe  grou  world.** 

They  rarely  wear  any  clothing  whatsoever,  and  the 
simple  crtrt  seems  to  be  put  on  rather  lor  ornament  than 
concealment 

But  the  mothers  of  these  Polynesian  sylphs  are  as 
uncouth,  not  to  say  hideous,  as  their  daughters  are  hand- 
some. The  wrinkles  of  age  appear  prematurely,  and  their 
features  soon  become  distorted.  This  cannot  be  produced 
by  out-door  labour,  for  that  is  performed  almost  entirely  by 
the  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  Makin,  or  Pitt's  Island,  which  lies 
farthest  to  the  north,  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  natires 
of  the  other  islands,  in  their  personal  appearance.  Both 
men  and  women  are  exceedingly  gross;  but  they  are  as 
good-natured  and  inoffensive  as  they  are  fiit,  and  ycsscIb 
stoppmg  at  the  island  are  likely  to  meet  with  much  better 
treatment  than  among  the  southern  islands.  Their  faces 
are  more  oval,  and  they  are  somewhat  lighter  and  fairer  in 
complexion  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  members  of 
the  group. 

With  the  exception  of  the  natives  residing  on  Pitt's 
Island,  the  Kingsmill  Islanders  are  all  fierce  and  warlike 
in  disposition.  There  are  frequent  bloody  encounters 
between  the  inhabitants  of  rival  towns,  and  the  diflfereut 
islands.  They  are  naturally  intelligent,  cheerful  and  soci- 
able, and  fond  of  mirth  and  merriment,  though  they  some- 
times give  way  to  fits  of  sulkiness  and  despondency,  and 
conmiit  suicide  by  hanging  themselves  on  trees.  Among 
their  own  people  they  are  both  hospitable  and  generous, 
but  treacherous  and  deceitful  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
whites.    They  are  also  dishonest  and  thievish,  inclined  to 
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be  jealous,  and  very  passionate.  They  are  crael  and  reck- 
less of  hnman  life,  but  pay  unusual  respect  to  the  dead — 
washing  their  bodies  and  anointing  them  with  cocoa-ntrt 
oil,  and  then  burying  them  in  the  ground  under  their 
houses,  with  the  head  to  the  east,  or  wrapping  them  in  mats, 
till  the  flesh  decays,  when  the  remains  are  exhumed,  and 
the  skulls  preserved  with  great  care.  When  they  kill  an 
enemy,  they  dig  out  his  teeth  and  string  then\  in  neck- 
laces ;  the  hair  is  also  clipped  off  and  twisted  into  wreaths, 
oords,  and  bands ;  and  of  the  bones  various  instruments 
are  made. 

The  male  population  are  divided  into  three  classes :  the 
neaSf  or  omaias^  who  are  the  principal  chiefs ;  the  hUokoij 
who  are  the  landholders,  not  of  noble  birth ;  and  the  kawa$f 
or  slaves.  On  some  of  the  islands  there  are  kings,  but  the 
rank  is  mainly  nominal,  though  tribute  is  paid  to  them  by 
the  several  towns  over  which  their  swi^  extends.  Each 
town  is  separate  from  the  other  in  its  municipal  govern- 
ment Public  councils  of  all  the  different  estates  are  held ; 
but  the  political  power  and  authority  are  mainly  wielded 
by  the  neas^  or  omatas^  who  are  all  of  noble  birth  as  well 
as  landholders.  When  a  council  is  to  be  held,  the  oldest 
chie^  who  always  presides  at  the  meeting,  sends  out  his 
messengers  to  summon  the  inhabitants  by  blowing  conch 
shells.  No  regular  vote  is  ever  taken  at  these  assemblages, 
but  the  opinion  of  the  majority  decides  the  subject-matter 
under  consideration.  The  distinction  between  those  of  high 
birth,  and  the  ignobly  bom,  prevails  throughout  the  islands, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  group  the  dass  of  hatokaa  is  not 
recognized. 

Slaves  are  r^arded  and  treated  as  mere  personal  chattds. 
The  chiefe  have  absolute  power  over  their  families  and 
kawoB.  All  minor  crimes  are  punL-hed  by  the  person 
injured  or  aggrieved,  or  by  his  relatives ;  but  more  serious 
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offences  are  brought  before  the  oouncil.  Bank  and  property 
are  hereditary.  The  son  of  a  chief  by  the  mother  of  the 
highest  rank  sncceeds  to  his  £ather^s  position.  Where  there 
is  no  inequality  of  birth,  the  eldest  son  either  has  twice  as 
much  land  as  the  others,  or  succeeds  to  all  the  property, 
subject  to  the  incumbrance  of  supporting  and  maintaining 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  him, 
and  the  latter  cannot  marry  ^yithout  his  consent 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  go  entirely  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  conical  cap  of  braided  pandanus  leaves  on 
their  heads,  and  the  remainder  have  very  little  clothing. 
Among  the  men  this  consists  of  a  maro^  covering  merely  a 
part  of  the  back  and  abdomen,  and  a  small  oblong  mat  with 
a  slit  in  the  centre,  which  is  put  on  over  the  head  like  a 
poncho.  The  appropriate  dress  of  the  women  is  called  iriri^ 
and  consists  of  a  fine  and  beautiful  fringe  made  of  the 
softest  cocoa-nut  leaves  split  into  narrow  strips ;  it  is  about 
a  foot  in  width,  and  is  dipped  in  cocoa-nut  oil  to  render  it 
perfectly  flexible;  it  is  also  dyed  and  perfumed,  and  is  often 
quite  ornamental.  Of  ornaments  both  sexes  are  very  fond. 
They  often  wear  a  white  ovula  shell  attached  to  a  wreath 
about  the  neck,  made  of  the  pith  of  the  soevola,  and  hang- 
ing down  over  the  bosom.  In  the  lobes  of  their  ears  they 
insert  shells  and  strings  of  leaves.  They  have  also  neck- 
laces of  beads  and  shells,  of  sharks'  teeth  and  small  bones, 
and  of  human  teeth  or  hair.  Their  beads  are  made  of  the 
cocoa-nut  and  shell.  Girdles  of  hair  are  likewise  worn 
about  their  bodies.  Tattooing,  too,  is  general  among  the 
higher  classes,  but  not  permitted  to  slaves :  it  is  considered 
essential,  in  order  to  enable  the  spirit  after  death  to  be 
happy  in  Elysium,  and  is  performed  by  professional  ope- 
rators ;  the  ornaments  usually  consist  of  short,  oblique  lines, 
in  parallel  and  perpendicular  rows,  at  greater  or  less  dis- 
tances apart,  descending  from  the  neck  as  low  as  the  knees, 
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and  someilmefl  to  the  ankles.  The  women  aire  tattooed  in 
the  same  manner,  bot  not  so  mneh.  The  men  do  not  share 
off  their  beards  and  moostaches,  but  they  are  not  generall  j 
of  very  laxnriant  growth. 

War  b  the  favourite  occupation  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  islands.  They  have  weapons  both  of  offence  and 
defence.  The  former  consist  of  spears,  dabs,  and  swords. 
The  handles  of  the  swords,  the  shafts  of  the  spears,  and 
the  clubs,  are  made  of  cocoa-nut  wood.  Sharks'  teeth  are 
inserted  in  the  sword  handles  and  fastened  with  gum,  and 
barbs  for  the  spears  are  also  made  of  them.  For  defensive 
purposes,  they  have  a  sort  of  cuirass,  like  an  ancient  shirt 
of  mail,  covering  the  body  as  far  down  as  the  haunches,  and 
rising  above  the  back  of  the  head  from  three  to  four  inches : 
this  piece  of  armour  is  drawn  on  over  the  head,  there  being 
holes  for  the  arms;  and  it  affords  complete  protection 
against  the  native  weapons,  as  it  is  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  is  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut 
dosdy  matted  together.  They  have,  also,  a  similar  defence 
for  the  arms,  and  cuishes  and  greaves  for  the  thighs  and 
legs,  made  of  netted  sennit ;  and  the  head  is  defended  by  a 
helmet  consisting  of  the  skin  of  the  porcupine  fish,  with  the 
tail  sticking  upwards  like  a  crest 

When  not  at  war,  the  men  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
taking  care  of  their  tare  beds  and  yam  plantations,  and 
cultivating  the  cocoa  and  pandanus  trees ;  or  in  building 
houses  and  canoes,  taking  fish,  and  fitshioning  their  tools 
and  weapons.  Both  sexes  pay  conriderable  attention  to 
personal  deanliness,  and  wash  their  bodies  daily,  and  anoint 
them  with  cocoa-nut  oO.  They  rise  at  daylight,  and  after 
thdr  morning  toilet  is  performed,  th6  men  go  out  to  work, 
while  the  women  pursue  their  in-door  occupations,  such  as 
preparing  food,  and  making  mats,  sails,  baskets,  maro^  and 
iriris.    When  the  heat  becomes  too  oppressive,  whidi  it 
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QBiiaUydoeB  about  nine  o'clock,  out-door  labour  is  sub- 
pended,  and  the  first  meal  during  the  day  b  then  eaten. 
Sleeping,  chatting,  and  light  occupations  inside  of  their 
houses,  now  occupy  the  time  until  four  o'clock,  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  begin  to  lose  their  power,  and  the  men 
again  sally  out  to  continue  the  labours  of  the  morning. 

They  have  several  diyinitics,  the  chief  one  of  which  is 
Wainangin,  or  Tabu-eriki,  who  is  worshipped  in  the  form 
of  a  coral  stone,  surrounded  with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa, 
that  are  always  changed  when  they  begin  to  wither.  Their 
principal  female  deity  is  Itivini :  she  is  worshipped  in  a 
small  circle,  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  coral  stones, 
and  covered  with  white  gravel;  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  is 
a  cocoa-nut,  which  is  bound  round  with  leaves  when  pray- 
ers are  offered  up  to  the  goddess.  Almost  every  family  of 
distinction  has  one  of  the  stones  typical  of  Wainangin,  but 
some  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  recognize  him,  and  worship 
birds,  fish,  animals,  and  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  repre- 
sented by  their  skulls,  which  are  religiously  preserved. 
Each  femily,  too,  in  the  higher  ranks,  has  an  tboyOf  or 
priest,  to  oflbr  up  prayers,  and  receive  and  eat  the  feod 
presented  to  the  tutelar  deity.  After  death,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  natives,  their  spirita  ascend  into  the  air — 
those  of  the  children  being  carried  by  their  female  rela- 
tives— and  are  there  tossed  about  for  some  time  by  the 
winds,  until  finally,  if  of  high  rank,  they  are  wafted  to 
Kainakaki,  or  Elysium }  but  the  shade  of  the  poor  kawa, 
or  the  person  who  is  not  tattooed  (except  in  some  parts  of 
the  group),  is  intercepted,  and  doomed  by  a  large  giantess, 
called  Baine.  The  Kainakaki  of  the  natives  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  island  of  Tavaira,  one  of  the  group,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  curious  oblong  mounds,  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  l^gh. 

On  a  reef  betvreen  the  islets  of  Euria  and  Oneoka,  b  a 
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large  flat  coral  stone,  whioh  the  nadves  anppoee  to  repre* 
sent  another  female  deity  called  Itituapea;  and  whenever, 
thej  pass  that  way,  they  invoke  the  protection  of  the  goddess, 
and  bestow  upon  her  a  portion  of  their  food,  if  they  chance 
to  have  any  with  them. 

Children  are  named  by  the  priest  as  soon  as  they  are 
bom;  but  if  they  are  soon  taken  sick,  another  name  ia 
substitated  for  the  first,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  more 
finrtonate  to  the  possessor.  Females  are  betrothed  imme- 
diiiteiy  after  their  birth,  or  at  a  very  early  age*  Polygamy 
is  practised  by  all  the  males  of  high  nmk.  Some  of  the 
principal  chie6  have  from  twenty  to  fifty  wives,  and  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  monopolize  all  the  comeliest  damsels  in 
their  vicinity.  The  hawoB^  however,  are  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  marrying,  except  with  the  consent  of  their  masters. 

Where  a  female  is  betrothed  at  her  birth,  no  ceremony 
of  marriage  is  requisite.  In  other  cases,  the  friends  of  the 
parties  who  are  left  to  choose  for  themselves,  as  women  are 
not  esteemed  articles  of  traffic,  assemble  at  the  house  of  the 
bride's  father,  all  clad  in  their  gayest  attire.  The  couple 
are  seated  on  a  mat  in  the  midst  of  the  company;  the 
priest  then  presses  their  foreheads  together,  pours  a  little 
cocoa-nut  oil  over  their  heads,  and  sprinkles  their  fik^es 
with  the  branch  of  a  tree  dipped  in  water,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  a  prayer  for  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  The 
firiends  now  offer  their  congratulations,  and  rub  noses — the 
latter  being  their  customary  mode  of  salutation.  The  cere« 
mony  being  completed,  feasting  and  dancing  succeed,  which 
are  commonly  kept  up  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and 
for  several  days  in  succession.  On  the  third  day,  the 
bridegroom  takes  his  wife  to  his  own  habitation,  and  for 
the  first  ten  days  the  house  where  she  lives  is  screened 
with  mats,  and  she  remains  at  home  to  receive  the  calk  of 
her  friends.    Both  parties  are  expected  to  contribute  either 
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land  or  household  goods,  or  both,  to  the  oommon  stock;  but 
no  questions  are  asked  by  the  suitor,  in  regard  to  the 
dowry  of  an  intended  wife,  of  her  parents,  till  after  the 
consonunation  of  the  marriage,  and  sometimes  not  nntQ 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 

Playing  at  foot-ball,  sailing  miniature  canoes,  swimming 
in  the  surf  with  a  board  like  that  of  the  Hawaiians,  and 
flying  kites  made  of  split  pandanus  leayes  drawn  over  a 
frame,  are  the  principal  amusements  of  the  men.  The 
other  sex  join  them  in  singing  and  dancing,  of  which  they 
are  extravagantly  fond.  Most  of  their  dances  resemble 
those  of  other  Polynesians,  consisting  of  violent  motions  of 
the  bodies,  rocking  themselves  to  and  fro,  and  clapping 
their  hands  together  and  slapping  them  upon  their  thighs. 
They  have,  however,  a  peculiar  dance  that  consists  of  a 
combination  of  fencing  and  singing  with  dancing.  They 
often  collect  in  large  parties  for  dances,  intermingled  with 
songs,  in  the  evenings,  and  protract  their  sports  to  a  late 
hour  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  of  a  large  fire.  They 
have  feasts,  either  public  or  private,  often,  but  the  only 
periodical  one  is  at  the  fiill  moon. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  natives  are  peculiarly  con- 
structed. They  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  ordinarily  about 
sixteen  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long.  The  frame- work 
consbts  of  cocoa-nut  posts,  and  beams,  supporting  high 
slopmg  roofe,  which  descend  from  the  ridge  pole  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  ground,  and  are  thatched  with  pandanus 
leaves.  At  the  gable  ends  the  roof  is  perpendicular  for 
about  one-third  of  the  descent,  and  then  slopes  off  as  at  the 
sides.  The  ridge  pole  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  the  rafters  and  cross-pieces  are  small  poles 
only  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter.  This  main  buildings 
for  there  are  two  storeys — rests  on  large  beams  of  cocoa- 
nut  wood,  which  are  supported  by  four  round  posts  of  the 
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tame  material,  one  at  each  comer,  and  made  perfeetlj 
smooth  80  as  to  prevent  the  rats  from  climbing  op.  These 
posts  are  but  three  feet  high,  and  within  them  is  the  base- 
ment of  the  house,  which  is  used  exclusively  for  sleeping. 
The  upper  apartment,  where  aU  the  valuable  goods  and 
chattels  are  kept,  is  floored  with  pandanos  boards  resting 
on  crotfs-beams.  The  sides  of  the  houses  are  inclosed  with 
mats  or  thatching,  and  they  are  entered  by  a  square  hole 
that  serves  the  purpose  of  a  door. 

Besides  the  private  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  each 
town  has  a  mariapa^  or  council-house,  which  is  built  like 
the  former,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions,  sbd  frequently 
supported  on  blocks  of  coral.  There  are  atamas^  too, 
where  the  chiefs  receive  company  and  the  natives  meet  to 
exchange  their  commodities:  these  are  constructed  after 
the  same  general  fashion,  but  have  no  upper  apartment 
In  some  parts  of  the  group  the  towns  are  surrounded  by 
pickets  and  palisades  of  cocoa-nut  wood ;  and  within  the 
principal  indosure  there  are  smaller  ones,  containing  ten 
or  twelve  houses  belonging  to  the  same  family,  as  in  the 
pa8  of  New  Zealand. 

Baskets,  made  of  twigs  or  leaves  woven  firmly  together, 
fims,  screens,  mats,  cocoa-nut  shells,  wooden  bowls  and 
troughs,  spoons  fashioned  out  of  human  ribs,  and  the  skulls 
of  their  enemies,  used  as  drinking  vessels,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  habitations  of  the  Kingsmill 
Islanders.  Some  of  their  mats  are  very  beautiful,  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  young  pandanus  leaves  contrasting 
finely  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  older  ones,  and  the  dear 
white  of  those  that  have  been  bleached,  with  which  they 
are  interwoven.  They  always  have  an  abundance  of  conch 
shells  in  their  houses,  and  they  use  the  tridachna  gigas^ 
which  are  found  here  of  an  enormous  size,  for  troughs  to 
catch  rain-water. 
2d 
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For  oooking,  the  natiFea  have  stone  ovens  built  above 
the  ground,  and  they  roast  the  bread-fruit  on  hot  stones. 
Their  food  consists  chieflj  of  fish  of  aU  kinds,  from  a  whale 
to  a  sea-slug,  of  the  cocoa  and  pandanus  nuts,  bread-fruit, 
and  taro.  Yams  and  purslane  are  eaten  when  other 
articles  of  food  are  scarce.  Of  the  pandanus-nut  they  make 
a  preparation  which  will  keep  for  several  years;  the  edible 
portions  of  the  nut  are  first  poundod  to  the  consistonce  of 
dough,  and  then  baked  in  an  oven,  after  which  they  are 
reduced  to  powder  and  fashioned  into  rolls,  or  harapapcL 
Th^  taro,  too,  is  often  baked  hard,  and  grated  to  a  ppwder, 
which  is  dried  and  formed  into  rolls,  called  kabwhui^  which 
keep  for  a  long  time.  Another  preparation,  called  manam^ 
is  made  of  baked  taro  and  oocoa-nut,  grated  fine,  and  then 
mixed  together  and  rolled  up  in  large  balls.  They  have 
no  intoxicating  drinks,  but  they  procure  a  toddy,  called 
karacOj  from  the  spathes  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  the  formation 
of  the  fruit  being  prevented  by  tying  a  bandage  of  sennit 
tightly  around  the  spathe,  and  then  cutting  off  the  end  of 
the  latter.  When  this  sap  is  first  obtained,  it  is  like  the 
milk  of  the  young  cocoa-nut,  but  it  soon  ferments  and  forms 
a  pleasant  acidulous  beverage.  Of  the  karaca^  a  molasses 
is  made  called  kamoimoi^  by  boiling  the  former  down  in 
cocoa-nut  shells  placed  on  hot  stones,  which  in  colour  and 
flavour  resembles  that  obtained  from  the  cane.  The  hamoi- 
moi  is  eaten  with  the  preparations  of  pandanus,  bread-fruit, 
taro,  and  cocoa-nut,  and  when  mixed  with  water  forms  the 
common  drink  at  their  feasts,  and  is  called  karave. 

Since  the  natives  have  had  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
they  have  become  exceedingly  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they 
call  tebake^  and  chew  and  swallow  it  as  if  it  were  really 
delicious. 

The  canoes  belonging  to  these  natives  diffisr  from  thos^ 
seen  in  the  neighbouring  groups,  and  are  quite  ingeniously 
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built  They  have  frames,  about  which  strips  of  boat^ 
usually  of  oocoa-nut  wood,  are  arranged  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  planldng  of  large  vessels.  The  boards  are 
sewed  together  with  sennit,  and  have  strips  of  pandantls 
leaves  inserted  in  the  seams  to  prevent  leakage.  The 
canoes  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  and  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide.  They  have 
small  outriggers  and  narrow  platforms.  The  masts  rake 
considerably,  and  carry  sails  of  moderate  size  and  a  trian- 
gular form.  The  natives  manage  their  craft  with  great 
dexterity  when  under  sail ;  but  their  paddles  are  miserable 
things,  consisting  merely  of  a  piece  of  cocoa-nut  board  or 
tortoise-shell,  perhaps  six  inches  square,  attached  to  a 
round  stick,  and  they  are  not  veiy  expert  in  the  us6  of 
them.  Near  most  of  the  towns  there  are  wharfs  built  of 
coral  blocks,  for  the  convenience  of  landing  from, the 
canoes.  ^ 

Hatchets  Kni  adzes,  roughly  made  of  bone  or  stone,  Ahd 
knives  and  saws  of  sharks'  teeth,  are  the  principal  tools  ^ 
the  natives;  but  they  are  used  with  much  skill  and  in- 
genuity, as  is  evinced  by  the  buOdings,  canoes,  and  other 
articles  manufactured  with  them. 

While  lying  off  the  town  of  Utiroa,  on  Drummond's 
Island,  a  Seaman  belonging  to  one  of  the  American  vessels 
was  inveigled  away  by  some  means  from  the  party  with  whom 
he  had  landed,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 
Repeated  demands  for  the  restoration  of  the  missing  man 
were  made,  but  without  success,  the  natives  assuming  a 
blustering  appearance,  and  displaying  themselves  dad  in 
thdr  armour  and  with  their  weapons.  Captain  Hudson 
thereupon  sent  a  party  ashore  under  Lieutenant  Walker, 
who  drove  the  savages  from  the  beach,  killing  twelve  of 
their  number,  and  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  town. 

The  survey  of  the  Kingsmill  Group  was  not  completed 
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till  the  close  <rf  the  mouth  of  April,  and  the  American  ves- 
seb  then  steered  to  the  north.  On  arriving  amOng  the 
Radack,  or  Mulgrave  Islands,  Captain  Hudson  found  that 
the  time  specified  for  his  absence  from  the  rest  of  the  Squa- 
dron was  fusi  drawing  to  a  close.  He  therefore  bore  away 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  arrived 
off  the  port  of  Honolulu.  On  the  21st  instant  he  sailed 
for  the  Columbia  River.  Gape  Disappointment  was  made 
by  the  Peacock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17  th  of  July,  and 
on  the  following  day  Captain  Hudson  attempted  to  enter 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  being  governed  by  the  directions 
obtained  from  the  commander  of  a  merchant  vessel  by 
Captain  Wilkes,  which  were  supposed  to  be  reliable,  but 
unfortunately  proved  deceptive.  The  Flying-Fish  entered 
in  safety,  but  the  Peacock,  which  preceded  it,  struck  on  the 
bar,  amid  the  raging  breakers,  shortly  after  she  commenced 
standing  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  made  a  complete 
wreck,  the  ofiBcers  and  crew,  with  the  ship's  papers  and 
other  light  articles,  being  with  great  difficulty  saved  in  the 
small  boats,  and  landed  at  Astoria.  Having  completed  his 
examinations  in  No^em  Oregon,  Captain  Wilkes  joined 
Captain  Hudson  early  in  August  The  Yincennes  was 
now  despatched  to  San  Francisco  to  survey  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Peacock  were  trans- 
ferred to  an  American  merchant  brig,  purchased  for  the 
occasion,  to  which  the  name  of  ''Oregon"  was  given. 
After  surveying  and  examining  the  Columbia  River  and 
valley  as  critically  as  time  would  permit.  Captain  Wilkes 
proceeded  down  the  coast  with  the  other  vessels  of  the 
Squadron,  and  on  the  19th  of  October  anchored  beside  the 
Yincennes  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
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boort— CKmato — I*rodaoUons — Zoo]og7 ^  CaHfornia  —  Gold  Di^i- 
ooTcry — Mineral  Kcionroo*— Character  of  tho  Topalation — Bapid 
Settlement  of  the  Coontrj — Geographical  Description — Rivera — ^Har- 
bours— Towns — Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdom — Departure  of  the 
American  Bqnadron — ^Arrival  at  ManiDa. 

While  the  diplomatists  of  Downing  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  and  the  legislators  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the 
American  Capitol,  were  nnsnccessfully  engaged,  throu|^h  a 
long  series  of  years,  but  with  greater  or  less  intervals,  in 
the  attempt  to  terminate  the  qualified  joint  occupancy  of  the 
Oregon  territory  by  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  to  establish  a  definite  boundary  line  between  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  country 
was  being  pretty  surely  fixed,  by  the  immigration,  subse- 
quent to  1840,  of  great  numbers  of  American  settlers,  some 
of  whom  were  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  and  others  were  attracted  by  the 
glowing  reports  which  had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
regard  to  the  rich  tracts  of  farming  land  lying  in  the  great 
basin  of  the  Columbia  River. 

But  all  the  numerous  vexed  questions  in  difl'erehoe 
growing  out  of  the  conflicting  claims  based  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  Drake,  Cook,  Gray,  and  Vancouver,  the  Loui- 
siana purchase,  and  the  explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
— all  which  had  been  rendered  hut  the  more  intricate  by 
protracted  negotiation — were  finally  settled  in  amity  by  the 
treaty  of  1846,  under  which  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
the  United  States  was  extended  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
west,  along  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  Queen 
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Charlotte's  Sound,  and  then  through  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  further  stipulation,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Columhia  River  below  49^  should  be 
free  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  during  the  continuance 
of  their  charter. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thpusand  square  miles  contained  in  the 
area,  or  tract  of  country  known  as  Oregon  territory,  lying 
between  the  boundary  before  mentioned  and  California,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific.  This  extensive  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  three  belts  or  sections,  rising  like  ter- 
races one  above  the  other,  by  dififerent  ranges  of  mountains 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  The 
coast  section  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  wide,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Cascade 
Range,  which  is  continuous,  except  where  it  is  divided  by 
the  channels  of  streams,  and  frequently  rises  into  tall 
conical  peaks,  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  feet  high,  whose 
summits  are  clad  in  perpetual  snow.*  The  middle  section 
lies  between  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  is  of  irregular  width,  varying  frt>m  one  to  three  hun- 
dred miles:  the  Blue  Mountiuns  are  often  interrupted,  and 
deviate  from  their  usual  course,  the  spurs  sometimes  run- 
ning oj^  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  beyond  which  are  occasional  de- 
tached outliers.  Beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  between 
them  and  the  lofty  barriers  of  the  Great  Cordillera,  which 
tower  upward  to  the  height  of  sixteen  thousand  feet,  is  the 
third  or  eastern  section,  whose  average  width  is  not  far 
from  five  hundred  miles.  Notwithstanding  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  here  a  continuous  chain,  in  general,  the  long 


*  The  line  of  perpetual  now  in  thb  latitoda  ii  about  6500  fiaet  abore 
tiie  lerel  of  the  sea. 
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reacli,  trending  away  on  the  one  side  to  tlie  frozen  regions 
of  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  snnnj  plateans  of 
Anahnac,  is  occasionally  intermpted  by  passes  throngh 
which  roads  are  practicable.  The  North  Pass,  discovered 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  is  in  latitude  W  30'  N.;  the  Middle 
Pass  is  in  about  44^  30'  N.;  and  the  South  Pass,  which 
was  made  known  by  Colonel  Fremont,  and  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  the  three,  is  in  latitude  42®  30'  N.,  where  the  head- 
waters of  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  are  separated  by  a 
narrow  water-shed  from  those  of  the  Snake  River.  On  the 
southern  border  of  the  territory  is  the  Klamet  range,  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  near  the  parallel  of  42®  N.  latitude, 
which  separates  it  from  California. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  Range  on  the  west,  the  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  raising  the  cereal  grains,  peas,  apples, 
pears,  and  other  hardy  fruits ;  but  much  the  greater  portion 
of  the  western  division  south  of  the  Columbia  is  occupied 
by  low  prairies  and  interval  lands  liable  to  inundations,  yet 
possessing  a  fine  soil,  and  producing  heavy  burdens  of  the 
richest  grass.  The  valley  of  the  Willamette,  or  Multnomah 
River,  in  this  section,  contains  some  of  the  finest  land  in 
Oregon,  and  for  beauty  and  fertility  is  not  often  surpassed 
in  the  older  states  and  territories  of  the  American  Union. 
North  of  the  Columbia,  and  beyond  the  immediate  valley  of 
the  river,  which  is  also  well  calculated  for  grazing,  though 
very  liable  to  inundations,  the  country  is  rough  and  much 
broken,  but  thickly  covered  with  gigantic  forest  trees. 

The  soil  of  the  middle  section  is  a  sandy  loam,  very  light 
on  the  hills,  and  only  fitted  for  grazing,  but  in  the  valleys 
there  is  a  large  mixture  of  alluvial  deposit  The  eastern 
section,  between  the  Blue  and  Rocky  Mountains,  is  high, 
broken,  and  barren ;  there  are  but  few  level  tracts,  which 
are  sparsely  timbered,  and  where  not  rocky,  the  soil  is  light 
and  sandy.    But  the  desert  character  of  this  interior  basin 
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ebould  not  be  allowed  to  cast  any  doubt  upon,  or  detract 
from,  the  capacity  of  the  western  portions;  for  though  they 
contain  here  and  there  a  few  barren  patches,  the  productive- 
ness of  their  extensive  tracts  of  prairie  and  interval  land, 
and  the  value  of  their  noble  forests,  must  be  sources  of 
continued  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  hardy  pioneers  who 
have  located  themselves  in  these  remote  regions. 

In  fossils,  but  little  variety  is  presented.  Basalt  is  the 
principal  rock.  Granite,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  are 
found 'in  small  quantities,  and  specimens  of  white  marble 
have  been  obtained  in  the  upper  country,  while  at  the  ex- 
treme north  freestone  is  abundant  Appearances  would 
indicate  the  possession  of  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth,  but 
these  are  deceptive.  Coal,  however,  exists  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Cascade  Range,  and  iron  and  platina  have 
been  discovered,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  abound. 

In  1845,  the  Indian  population  of  Oregon  was  estimated 
to  be  about  twenty-seven  thousand,  and  that  of  the  whites 
at  from  three  to  five  thousand. .  The  numbers  of  the  former, 
since  that  time,  as  in  previous  years,  have  been  rapidly 
diminishing,  mainly  from  disease,  though  the  aggregate  has 
probably  been  nearly  kept  up  by  the  white  immigration. 
The  principal  Indian  tribes,  commencing  at  the  north,  are 
the  Spokans,  Flatheads,  Nisqually  Indians,  Cayuses,  Nez 
Perces,  Callapooah  Indians,  and  Shoshones.  Host  of  these 
tribes  have  generally  been  on  good  terms  with  the  white 
settlers,  and  some  of  them  have  been  partially  civilized, 
have  abandoned  their  roving  habits,  and  commenced  the 
culUvation  of  the  soil;  but  the  lawless  bands  of  Cuyuses 
roaming  through  the  upper  valley  of  the  Columbia,  were 
for  a  long  time  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  parties 
of  emigrants  arriving  in  the  country,  and  the  latter  were 
repeatedly  attacked  by  them.  In  November  1847,  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  at  Walla- Walla  was  attacked  by 
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these  savages ;  fourteen  persons  were  killed  and  sizty-oiift 
wounded,  and  all  the  houses  at  the  station  burnt  down  or 
destroyed.  Immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  event| 
troops  were  nosed  in  the  lower  towns,  and  in  the  following 
January  the  Indians  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  bloody 
engagements,  and  their  Tillages  burnt  to  the  ground.  Since 
that  time  peace  and  harmony  have  for  the  most  part  pre- 
vailed. 

The  white  population  is  of  a  mixed  character.  There 
are  emigrants  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union, 
employes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  hunters,  trappers, 
and  half-breeds  of  every  hue  and  stamp.  For  several  years 
after  the  tide  of  emigration  was  turned  in  this  direction, 
the  inhabitants  had  no  regularly  constituted  government, 
but  for  a  portion  of  the  time  the  affairs  of  the  territory  were 
managed  by  a  legislative  committee,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  and  an  executive  council  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers. In  August  1848,  however,  a  territorial  organization 
was  provided  for  them  by  a  law  of  Congress,  under  which 
the  government  is  now  administered. 

Astoria,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Columbia,  eight 
miles  from  its  mouth,  was  first  established  as  a  trading  port, 
by  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  great  New  York  millianaire^ 
recently  deceased,  and  is  now  the  principal  commercial 
town.  Oregon  City  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  is 
situated  on  the  Willamette,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  water  power  at  this  place  is  unusually  great. 
The  river  is  a  fine,  ample  stream,  and  pours  down  at  this 
place  through  three  natural  channels  worn  in  the  solid  rock, 
with  a  descent  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  Just  in  rear  of 
these  channels  there  are  a  number  of  islands,  upon  which 
buildings  for  machinery,  to  almost  any  extent,  can  be 
erected.  Portland,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the 
same  stream,  also  possesses  a  fine  water  power,  and  is  a 
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thriving  town.  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  north  part  of  the 
Colombia)  opposite  the  embouchure  of  the  Willamette,  has 
been  the  chief  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companj,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  ^ide  extent  of  richly  cultivated  country, 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  grazing.  Fort  Walla- Walla, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Walla- Walla  with  the  Columbia,  and 
Fort  Nisqually  on  Fuget's  Sound,  are  the  only  other  im- 
portant posts  in  the  territory ;  the  former  is  surrounded  by 
some  excellent  farming  land,  and  the  latter  is  well  situated 
lor  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  for  shipping  the  valuable 
timber  of  northern  Oregon. 

The  noble  Columbia  is  the  great  river  of  the  territory,  and 
is  over  one  thousand  miles  in  length.  It  has  two  principal 
affluents — ^the  northern  branch,  and  Saptin  or  Lewis  River. 
The  first  rises  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  far  from 
the  62d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pursuing  a 
southerly  course  amid  the  lofty  mountains,  in  the  basins 
formed  between  which  it  sometimes  expands  into  lakes,  and 
constantly  increasing  its  volume  by  the  admission  of  numer- 
ous tributaries,  it  descends  to  Fort  Colville,  in  about  48^  S(/ 
N.  latitude,  where  its  bed  is  still  over  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  ocean.  From  hence  it  pursues  a  circuitous 
westerly  and  southerly  course,  till  it  unites  with  Lewis 
River  just  above  the  46th  parallel ;  the  latter  having  already 
traversed  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  miles  firom 
its  distant  source  near  the  South  Pass.  Just  below  the 
junction  of  the  two  main  branches,  the  Columbia  turns  to 
the  westward,  and  descends  over  twelve  hundred  feet  in  its 
passage  to  the  ocean.  In  passing  through  the  Cascade 
Range  it  forms  a  series  of  picturesque  foils  and  cascades — 
firom  which  the  neighbouring  mountains  derive  their  name 
-—that  are  entirely  impassable  even  in  the  highest  stages 
qt  water.    Below  the  cascades  the  channel  is  unobstructed 
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for  forty  miles,  where  there  are  other  rapids  that  intermpt 
the  navigation ;  bat  fi.t>m  thence  to  the  ocean,  there  is  a 
long  reach  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  in  the  coarse 
of  which  the  waters  of  the  Willamette  come  in  from  the 
sooth,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water. 

Small  vessels  can  ascend  the  Willamette,  which  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  south  to  north,  to  within 
three  miles  of  the  falls,  though  that  stream,  as  well  as  the 
Columbia,  are  obstructed  by  the  sand-bars  constantly  form- 
ing, which  are  difficult  to  pass  except  at  high-tide.  Near 
the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon  is  the  Klamet,  or  Too- 
too-tut-na  River,  which  rises  in  the  Klamet  Range,  and  pur- 
sues a  westerly  course  to  the  ocean.  A  short  distance  north 
of  the  4dd  parallel  is  the  Umpqua  River,  running  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  Klamet,  which  has  its  rise  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cascade  Range  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Willa- 
mette. There  are  numerous  other  minor  streams  south  of 
the  Columbia,  all  which,  like  the  Willamette,  are  bordered 
by  the  finest  tracts  of  timbered  land,  and  the  most  fertile 
prairies  kai  intervales. 

The  coast  outline  of  Oregon  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  there 
are  but  few  indentations  forming  harbours  sufficiently  large 
for  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden ;  and  as  most  of  them 
are  openings  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  they  are  usually 
obstructed  by  sand-bars.  The  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
however,  form  the  noble  entrance  to  ^  chain  of  magnificent 
harbours  on  its  southern  coast,  prominent  among  which  is 
Puget's  Sound,  consisting  of  an  inlet  that  stretches  into  the 
interior  for  about  one  hundred  miles  parallel  to  the  ocean. 
The  entrance  to  the  straits  is  easy,  the  shores  are  bold,  and 
the  anchorage  deep  in  the  main  channel.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  winds  are  favourable,  and  the  naviga- 
tion is  not  often  obstructed  by  the  ice  descending  from  the 
upper  rivers.    There  are  no  shoals  in  the  straits,  and  the 
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harbours  are  accessible  to  yessels  of  any  burden,  spacious, 
and  perfectly  secure. 

Gray's  Harbour  is  the  only  one  of  importance  south  of 
Cape  Flattery,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  and  above  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This  has  a 
narrow  opening,  however,  with  dangerous  breakers  on  either 
side ;  and  though  it  immediately  opens  out,  it  is  filled  with 
mudflats,  which  confine  the  anchorage  within  narrow  limits. 
VariouA  opinions  are  entertained  in  regard  to  the  entrance 
to  the  Columbia  Kiver,  which  afibrds  deep  and  secure 
anchorage  in  abundance  inside  its  bar.  For  twenty  miles 
above  the  ocean  this  river  widens  out  like  a  bay,  and  at 
its  mouth  is  seven  miles  across,  from  Cape  Disappointment 
on  the  north  to  Point  Adams  on  the  ^outh.  Here,  where 
its  mighty  tide  meets  the  rolling  surge  of  the  ocean,  sand- 
bars have  been  formed  stretching  out  for  a  great  distance 
on  both  sides,  and  leaving  but  a  narrow  channel  through 
which  a  vessel  can  enter.  And  even  this  cannot  always 
be  reached,  as  the  cross  tides  changing  every  half  hour 
often  render  it  impossible  for  a  ship  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion. At  some  seasons,  and,  as  it  is  sidd,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  attempt  entering 
or  leaving  the  river.  From  one  shore  to  the  other  a  foam- 
ing line  of  breakers  b  formed,  which,  in  a  few  moments, 
will  rend  the  stoutest  craft  in  pieces,  when  it  has  once 
grounded  upon  the  bar.* 

From  fifty  to  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Columbia  is  Kila- 
muke  Bay,  which  is  spacious  in  extent,  but  presents  the 
same  difficulties  as  Gray's  Harbour,  and  can  be  entered  with 
safety  only  by  vessels  of  light  draft.  South  of  the  Kila- 
muke  are  Celeste  and  Yacquina  Bays,  both  of  which  are 


*  In  the  opinion  of  Captain  Wilkes,  the  safest  time  to  cross  the  bar  is 
^when  both  the  tide  and  wind  are  adverse." 
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stnallf  but  the  latter  has  no  dangerous  bar  at  its  entrance, 
which  is  three-qnarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  perfectly 
sheltered  from  the  ocean  winds.  At  the  month'  of  the 
Uropqua  River,  also,  there  is  a  wide  bay,  bnt  it  is  difficult 
for  ycsscls  of  very  heavy  burden  to  cross  the  bar. 

Oregon  boasts  of  a  fine  climate,  not  more  favourable  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  than  to  tlie  growth  of  agricul- 
tural products.  In  the  elevated  sections  of  the  interior, 
east  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  snow  lies  nearly  through  the 
year;  there  is  very  little  nun,  and  no  dew.  Here  thib 
thermometer  has  a  wide  range  during  the  day;  the  tem- 
perature at  noon  often  being  forty  degrees  higher  than  fti 
sunrise.  But  this  portion  of  Oregon  is  regarded  by  the 
inhabitants  as  an  '  outsider ;'  and  when  they  refer,  as  they 
can  do  with  justice,  to  the  evenness  and  salubrity  of  their 
dimate,  they  have  in  view  the  western  and  middle  sections 
of  the  country,  where  the  brown-coloured  hills,  the  dark 
evergreen  forests,  the  rolling  prairies,  and  the  richly-car- 
peted valleys,  are  bathed  in  the  dear  blue  haze,  mingled 
with  bright  tints  of  purple,  of  an  almost  perpetual  spring. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  valley  of  the  Wil- 
lamette, is  from  30®  to  96^  up  to  the  45th  parallel,  and 
above  this  it  is  not  often  much  colder.  The  winter  is  short, 
commendng  the  last  of  December,  and  continuing  only 
until  February.  During  this  time  snow  &Ils  but  rarely, 
never  to  the  depth  of  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  and 
soon  disappears.  The  nights  are  cold,  and  frosts  occur 
early,  sometimes  towards  the  last  of  August;  but  the  latter 
are  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  mountains,  which  cause 
a  fell  in  the  temperature ;  yet  they  are  never  severe.  Rains 
are  quite  frequent,  espedally  from  November  till  March, 
though  not  often  heavy.  It  is  well  known  that  isothermal 
lines,  or  lines  of  equal  temperature,  traverse  the  earth  with 
varied  eccentridty;  and  it  is  much  warmer  on  the  Padfic 
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coMt,  than  in  the  same  latitode  on  the  Atlantic;  honoe, 
froit  trees  blossom  early  in  April  at  Nisqnallj,  and  green 
peas  and  strawberries  are  abundant  in  Maj,  while  sooth  of 
the  Columbia  grass  grows  all  the  winter  long,  and  the  cattle 
are  not  housed,  and  only  confined  in  pens  at  night  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  wolves  and  other  wild  animals. 

Fever  and  ague,  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  matter  turned  up  by  the  plough  on  the  prairies, 
and  SQme  pulmonary  complaints,  are  the  principal  diseases 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  subject  The  first  is  very 
fieital  to  the  Indians,  solely  on  account  of  bad  treatment, 
however ;  and  small-pox  has  made  dreadful  ravages  among 
t}iem.  ' 

Most  conspicuous  among  the  productions  of  Oregon  are 
the  timber  trees.  These  are  truly  giants.  Near  Astoria, 
in  the  primeval  forest,  there  are  fir  trees  over  forty  feet 
in  circumference,  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  without  giving  off 
a  single  branch.  A  pine  in  the  same  vicinity,  measured 
by  the  officers  of  the  Exploring  Squadron,  was  thirty-nine 
feet  six  inches  in  circumference  eight  feet  above  the  ground, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  perfectly  straight  and 
sound,  and  had  a  bark  eleven  inches  thick  On  the  banks 
of  the  Umpqua,  a  fir  tree  is  said  to  have  been  measured 
that  proved  toi>e  fifty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in  length  below  its  first  branches. 
Among  the  evergreens  are  the  pine,  fir,  spruce,  arbutus, 
arbor  vitn,  cedar,  and  yew.  The  principal  deciduous  trees 
are  red  and  white  oaks,  hard  and  soft  maples,  the  alder, 
poplar,  elm,  and  cherry.  The  ash,  here  and  there,  scatters 
its  winged  seeds  upon  the  wind ;  and  in  the  forests  of 
southern  Oregon,  the  long  strings  of  balls  ot  the  sycamore, 
and  the  feathery  scones  of  the  cotton- wood,  wave  aboye  a 
dense  undergrowth  of  wiUpws,  ba^els^  and  w}ld  roses,  amid 
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which  oocasionaUj  glisten  the  silvery  trunks  of  the  birches, 
<<  the  ladies  of  the  wood." 

Sonth  of  the  Colnmhia  River,  however,  there  is,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  but  little  forest  land.  Bat  in  northern 
Oregon  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber  for  home  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  for  exportation;  and  since  the  discovery  of 
the  gold  mines  of  California  and  the  rapid  population  of 
that  territory,  the  value  of  the  timber  has  enhanced  in  a 
wonderful  d^^ree.  California  is  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  timber  for  building,  and  for  years  to  come  the  chief 
supply  must  be  obtained  from  the  exhaustless  forests  of 
Oregon,  where  the  immense  water  power  renders  every 
desirable  focility  for  getting  it  out  in  any  quantity. 

All  kinds  of  grass — timothy,  clover,  and  blue  grass — grow 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colum- 
bia, Willamette,  XJmpqua,  and  other  streams  in  the  eastern 
section.  Indeed,  the  country  seems  to  be  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  their  growth,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  excelled  in 
the  Union,  for  good  pasturage.  There  are  two  crops  of 
rich,  juicy  grass,  produced  on  the  river  prairies ;  one  in  the 
spring,  and  the  other  after  the  overflow  subsides,  in  July 
or  August  Tet  there  is  very  little  hay  made;  the  scythe 
and  the  rake,  and  the  toil  and  sweat  of  the  mower,  are  ren- 
dered almost  unnecessary  by  the  kindness  of  nature.  The 
growth  of  the  grass  is  so  rapid  in  the  early  summef  ,  that 
the  subsequent  heats  convert  it  readily  into  hay  where  it 
stands,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  its  juices.  Upon  the 
second  crop  the  stock  feed  during  the  winter. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies  and  interval  lands  contains  an 
abundance  of  silex,  and  where  it  is  sufficiently  dry  produces 
fine  crops  of  wheat — ^the  yield  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty 
busheld  per  acre,  often  of  more  than  sixty  pounds  weight. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  complete  failure  ot  the  wheat 
crop;  but  as  the  waters  of  th6  rivers  are  quite  cold,  and 
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possess  little  or  no  fertilizing  properties,  it  is  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  inundations,  in  all  low  exposures.  Indian 
com  and  oats  do  not  succeed  very  well ;  the  former  suffar- 
ing  much  during  the  cold  nights,  and  the  latter  producing 
small  heads  in  comparison  with  the  stalk.  For  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  most  garden  vegetables,  the  soil  is  superior. 

As  the  labours  of  the  &rmer  are  lightened  in  the  summer 
season  by  the  absence  of  a  necessity  for  securing  a  supfdy 
of  hay  for  his  stock,  so  he  is  relieved  during  the  winter 
from  providing  them  with  a  shelter,  except  a  few  pens  or 
inclosures  into  which  they  may  be  driven  at  night,  and 
from  bestowing  upon  them  any  extraordinary  care.  The 
horses  and  cattle  thrive  well,  and  look  unusually  &t  and 
sleek.  Merino  sheep  are  not  suited  to  the  climate,  butthe 
California  breed,  crossed  with  the  Leicester,  Bakewell,  and 
other  stout  and  hardy  breeds,  prosper  finely,  yeaning  time 
occurring  twice  a-year,  and  at  the  shearing  exhibit  fleeces 
weighing  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds.  Hogs  require  but 
little  care;  they  are  generally  fiEtttened  on  wheat,  which  is 
said  to  make  the  finest  pork. 

Oregon  is  not  deficient  in  fruits.  Apples,  pears,  and 
currants,  have  a  ihrifty  growth,  and  yield  plentifully ;  and 
tho  indigenous  fruits,  including  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
blackberries,  serviceberries,  cranberries,  crab  apples,  wild 
cherries,  wild  peas,  and  thorn  apples,  are  very  prolific. 

In  former  times  the  abundance  of  game  found  in  this 
region  made  it  a  favourite  resort  for  the  hunter  and  trapper; 
but  the  animals  valuable  for  their  furs  are  fSist  disappear- 
ing, and  the  bufialo  is  now  rarely  seen.  The  principal 
animals  found  are  the  black-tailed  and  common  i-ed  deer, 
the  grizzly  and  black  bear,  three  different  species  of  the 
W0I4  the  wild-cat,  panther,  antelope,  mountain  sheep, 
beaver,  and  otter.  Squirrels,  foxes,  rabbits,  racoons,  hedge- 
hogs, and  weasels,  are  abundant    The  streams  of  Oregon 
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(irodaoe  ezcellent  Sih^  and  grtoi  qiianiiiiet '  of  ftalmqfi  tart 
luuraftUy  taken  in  the  riven  diachaiging  their  waters  int6 
Poget'a  Sound.  All  the  birds  eommonlj  fonnd  on  ih% 
•Adantic  coasts  in  about  the  sAme  latitude  are  seen  here,  and 
on  the  ocean  shorN  there  are  abundance  of  gullsi  frigate^ 
Inrdfi,  Tillolay  and  oihet  aqpiatio  fowL 

California,  ferinerlj  designated  as  Ut>per  Califiimia,  was 
first  discovered  hy  Cobrillo,  a  Spiuiish  navigator,  whd 
▼isifed  the  lowe^  portion  of  the  ooohtiy  in  1542.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  discovered  the  npper  part  in  1578,  and 
called  it  New  AlbIon«  It  was  colonized,  however,  hy  the 
Spaniards,  in  1767,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
New  Spain — sobseqvently  the  Mexican  RepnbHo-— till  the 
year  1848.  By  the  treaty  of  Gnadalnpe  Hidalgo,  coh- 
dnded  on  the  2d  day  of  February  of  that  year,  it  was  ceded 
by  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  But  little  importance  was 
then  attached  to  it,  except  for  the  fine  harboors  it  contained; 
but  within  a  few  months  after  the  cession,  the  whole 
American  Union,  and  a  great  part  of  the  world,  were 
eliectrified  by  the  onexpected  discovery  of  vast  stores  of 
mineral  wtelth  in  this  new  acqnisitiom  As  the  ciremn- 
stances  attending  thid  discovery  have  been  described  by  me 
in  detail,  in  my  histoiy  of  the  #ar  with  Mexico;  and  as  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  desire  to  change  anything  there 
written,  I  transcribe  it  here: 

*  Yagne  rumonrs  in  regard  to  the  mineral  treasures  locked 
np  in  the  volcanic  moontatn  ranges  of  California — at  certain 
times  attracting  greater  attention  than  at  others,  but  never 
Ireceiving  much  credit — have  been  circulating  throughout 
the  world  for  centuries.  Among  the  first  trophies  brought 
to  Cortes,  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  1521,  were 
saifiples  of  Califomian  pearls;  and  it  was  then  reported 
fhat  gold  and  gems  were  to  be  found  in  the  regions  at  the 
2e 
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northi  which  had  noi  yet  been  viiuted  by  the  Europeaas* 
Two  expeditiona  were  fitted  out  by  Cortes,  in  1532  and 
1533|  and  sent  on  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  north-west. 
The  latter  crossed  the  Gulf  of  California,  called  by  the 
SpaniarjS|  in  honour  of  the  illnstrious  discoverer,  Mer  de 
Cortes — the  Sea  of  Cortes — ^and  effected  a  landing  at  the 
modem  port  of  Li^  Paz,  Shortly  after  this,  the  Conquers 
himself  embarked  with  a  squadron,  and  planted  a  colony  at 
the  sfune  place.  His  attempts  to  settle  the  country,  how- 
ever, were  unsuccessful,  and  the  colonbts  eventually  re- 
turned to  Mexico.  In  1539,  he  despatched  another  expe- 
dition, under  an  officer  by  the  name  of  Dlloa,  who  sailed 
to  the  head  of  the  Gul^  doubled  the  peninsula,  and  ascended 
along  the  western  coast,  to  the  twenty-eighth  or  twenty- 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  but  was  never  afterwards 
heard  o£ 

Nothing  daunted  by  hb  ill  success,  Cortes  projected  still 
another  expedition;  but  his  enterprise  was  now  checked  by 
the  viceroy  Mendoza,  whose  mind  had  been  inflamed  by  the 
golden  reports  of  an  itinerant 'monk  sent  to  convert  the 
Indians  of  Sonora,  and  who  had  penetrated  &r  into  the  in- 
terior of  California.  The  viceroy  claimed  the  right  of  dis- 
covery, and  Cortes  appealed  to  the  Emperor.  The  premature 
death  qf  Cortes,  pending  the  appeal,  put  an  end  to  all  his 
ambitious  hopes,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  dis^ 
coveries  which  he  and  others  had  anticipated. 

Various  expeditions  were  subsequently  undertaken,  but 
with  little  or  no  success.  The  energetic  spirit  of  the  g-^eat 
adventurer  and  discoverer  had  died  with  him;  the  glittering 
realms,  where  gold  and  precious  stones  were  said  to  abound 
in  exhaustless  profusion,  were  never  reached;  and  the 
descendants  of  the  Conquistadores  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  far  less  valuable  silver  mines  of  Afexico. 

The  pearl  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  howev^i 
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were  sooii  made  ayailable,  and  fonnal  possesdloii  of  th8 
peninsYila  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  1569. 
Not  quite  fifty  years  later,  the  Jesuits  established  them-, 
selves  in  the  country^  and  gradually  extended  thdr  missions 
to  the  north.  They  were,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  existence 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Califomia;  yet  they  dissuaded  the 
Indians  from  digging  after  the  minerals — ^probably  for  the 
reason  that  they  did  not  suppose  there  could  Le  sufficient 
quantities  found  to  render  the  search  profitable — and  en-* 
couraged  them  to  dcTote  their  tune  to  herding  cattle,  and 
other  agriculturid  pursuits.  In  1767,  the  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  possessions  of  Spain,  and  were  succeeded^ 
in  California,  by  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars.  De- 
priced  of  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  followers  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  the  mission  establishments  began  rapidly 
to  decline,  and  the  discoyeries  which  might  ultimately  haye 
been  made,  under  their  auspices,  were  reserved  for  a  more 
enterprising  people  than  the  white  inhabitants  who  now 
made  their  way  to  the  Califomtas. 

Adventurers  from  Meidco,  from  Spain,  and  the  United 
States,  American  and  European  seamen,  emigrated  thither, 
and  founded  settlements  on  the  inner  shore  of  the  6ul^  and 
along  the  iron-bound  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from  Cape  San 
Lucas  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.*  Some  few  amon^ 
them  appear  to  have  been  active  and  industrious,  but  the 
great  majority  speedily  relapsed  into  habits  of  indolence 
tod  slothfulness.  No  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to 
develope  the  resources  of  the  country;  considerable  silver 
was  discovered,  but  as  there  was  no  mercury  to  purify  it, 
that  obtained  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  afforded  a 
triflmg  profit    A  rich  mine,  called  San  Antonio,  near  La 


*  The  mongrd  white  popohUloii  of  Upper  Californis  wm  oompnted 
in  1843  to  he  about  5000,  and  the  In^BaM  88,000. 
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PaS|  WM  wrought  for  several  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
yielded  handsome  returns.  But  the  political  dissensions 
that  agitated  the  southern  departments  of  Mexico  were  felt 
in  the  Califomias,  perhaps  more  than  all,  in  the  baneful 
influence  which  they  ecerted  in  repressing  the  energies  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  curbing  the  little  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  had  previously  animated  them. 

For  many  years  there  was  scarcely  the  least  improve^ 
ment  in  Upper  or  Lower  California;  and  if  any  progress 
was  made,  it  was  at  a  snail's  pace.  Hides  and  tallow  formed 
the  principal  articles  of  exportation  from  the  upper  pro- 
yince;  but  the  trade  was  small,  and  liable  to  frequent  in- 
terruptions, by  reason  of  the  struggles  between  di£Eerent 
fikctions  for  the  ascendency.  Matters  remained  pretty  much 
in  this  condition  till  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  cession  to  thorn  of  Upper  CSali- 
fomia. 

This  territory,  now  belonging  to  the  American  Union, 
embraces  an  area  of  448,961  square  miles.  It  extends 
idong  the  Pacific  coast,  from  about  the  thirty-second  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  a  distance  of  near  seven  hundred  miles,  to 
the  forty-second  parallel,  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  New  Mexico.  During  the 
long  period  which  transpired  between  its  discovery  and  its 
eessbn  to  the  United  States,  this  vast  tract  of  countiy 
was  frequently  visited  by  men  of  science  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Repeated  examinations  were  made  by  learned 
and  enterprising  oflBcers  and  dvilians;  but  none  of  them 
discovered  the  important  fact,  that  the  mountain  torrents 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  constantly  pouring  down  their 
.golden  sands  into  the  .valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin.  The  glittering  particles  twinkled  beneath  their 
feet,  in  the  ravines  which  they  explored,  or  glistened..in 
the  water-courses  which  they  forded ;  yet  they  passed  them 
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by  nnhe^d^  Not  a  legend  or  traditioii  was  heard  Imoon^ 
the  white  settlers,  or  the  aborigines,  that  attracted  their 
curiosity.  A  nation's  ransom  lay  within  their  grasp,  but, 
strange  to  say,  it  escaped  their  notice — ^it  flashed'  and 
sparkled  all  in  vain. 

The  Russian  American  Cdmpany  had  a  large  establishi- 
ment  at  Ross  and  Bodega,  ninety  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, founded  in  the  year  1812 ;  and  factories  werA  also 
established  in  the  territory  by  the  Hudson  B^y  CompAny. 
Their  agents  and  employes  ransacked  the  whole  country 
west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountain,  in  search 
of  game.  In  1888,  Captain  Sutter,  former!}  an  dfficer  in 
the  Swiss  Guards  of  Charles  X.,  King  of  France,  emigrated 
from  the  state  of  Missouri  to  Upper  California,  and  obtdned 
from  the  Mexican  Government  a  conditional  grant  of  thirfy 
square  leagues  of  lAnd,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  Having  purchased  the  stock,  arms,  and 
ammunition  of  the  Russian  establishment,  he  erected  a 
dwelling  and  fortification  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sacra^ 
tnento,  about  fifly  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  near  what  was 
termed,  in  allusion  to  the  new  settlers,  the  American  Forki 
This  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  thriving  settlement,  to  which 
Captain  Sutter  gave  the  name  of  New  Helvetia.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  vessels  on  the  Siicra- 
mento,  in  latitude  88''  ZV  ib"  north,  and  longitude  121^ 
W  W  west.  During  a  residence  of  ten  years  In  thd 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  recently  discovered  plaeeraSf  6t 
gold  regions,  Captain  Sutter  was  neither  the  wiser  nor  the 
richer  for  thebrilliant  treasures  that  lay  Scattered  around  him. 

In  the  yetir  1841  Careful  examinations  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tributarieS| 
were  made  by  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  the  commander  of  the 
Exploring  Expedition;  and  a  party  under  Lieutenant 
Emmons,  of  the  navy,  proceeded  up  the  vall^  of  the  Wil-^ 
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lametie,  crossed  the  inteirening  highlands,  and  desoended 
the  Sacramentg  In  1843-4,  similar  examinations  were 
made  by  Captain,  afterwards  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Fremont, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  in  1846  by  Major 
Emory,  of  the  same  corps.  None  of  these  officers  made 
any  discoveries  of  minerals,  although  they  were  led  to  con- 
jecture, as  private  individuals  who  had  visited  the  country 
had  done,  fcom  its  volcanic  formation  and  peculiar  geological 
features,  that  they  might  be  feund  to  exist  in  considerable 
quantities. 

As  is  often  the  case,  chance  at  length  accomplished  what 
science  had  failed  to  do.  In  the  winter  of  1847-8,  a  Mr. 
Marshall  commenced  the  construction  of  a  saw-mill  for 
Captain  Sutter,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  American  Fork, 
and  about  fifty  miles  above  New  Helvetia,  in  a  region 
abounding  with  pine  timber.  The  dam  and  race  were 
completed,  but  on  attempting  to  put  the  mill  in  motion,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  tail-race  was  too  narrow  to  permit 
the  water  to  escape  with  perfect  freedom.  A  strong  current 
was  then  passed  in,  to  wash  it  wider  and  deeper,  by  which 
a  large  bed  of  mud  and  gravel  was  thrown  up  at  the  foot 
of  the  race.  Some  days  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Marshall 
observed  a  number  of  brilliant  particles  on  this  deposit  of 
mud,  which  attracted  his  attention.  On  examining  them, 
he  became  satisfied  that  they  were  gold,  and  communicated 
the  fact  to  Captain  Sutter.  It  was  agreed  between  them, 
that  the  circumstance  should  not  be  made  public  for  the 
present ;  but,  like  the  secret  of  Midas,  it  could  not  bo  con- 
cealed. The  Mormon  emigrants,  of  whom  Mr.  Marshall 
was  one,  were  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  discovery, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  all  California  was  agitated  with  the 
startling  information. 

Business  of  every  kind  was  neglected,  and  the  ripened 
grain  was  left  in  the  fields  unharvested*    Nearly  the  whole 
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population  of  Upper  CaUfornia  became  infected  with  the 
mania,  and  flocked  to  the  mines.  Whalerg  and  merchant 
Tessels  entering  the  ports  were  abandcfned  by  their  crewt| 
and  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  deserted  in  scores* 
Upon  the  disbandment  of  Colonel  Stevenson's  regimentp 
most  of  the  men  made  their  way  to  the  mineral  region!* 
Within  three  months  after  the  dtscoTcry,  it  was  oompnted 
that  there  were  nearly  fear  thousand  personSi  inclnding 
Indians,  who  were  mostly  employed  by  the  whites,  engaged 
in  Washing  for  gold.  Y arions  modes  were  adopted  to  separate 
the  metal  from  the  sand  and  graTol — some  making  nse  tt 
tin  pans,  others  of  close-woven  Indian  baskets,  and  otheri 
still,  of  H  rude  machine  called  the  cradle,  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  mounted  on  rockers,  with  a  coarse  grate,  or  sieve, 
at  one  end,  but  open  at  the  other.  The  washings  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  low  wet  grounds,  and  the  margins  of 
the  streams — the  earth  being  rarely  disturbed  more  thaii 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface.  The  value  of  the  gold 
dust  obtained  by  each  man,  per  day,  is  said  to  have  ranged 
from  ten  to  fifty  dollars,  and  sometimes  even  to  have  far 
exceeded  that  The  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  was,  that  the  price  of  labour,  and  indeed,  of  every* 
thing,  rose  immediately  from  ten  to  twenty-fold. 

As  may  readily  be  conjectured,  every  stream  and  ravine 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  was  soon  explored.  Qold 
was  found  on  every  one  of  its  tributaries ;  but  the  richest 
earth  was  discovered  near  the  Rio  de  hi  Plumas^  or  Fea« 
ther  Biver,  and  its  branches,  the  Tubah  and  Bear  RiverS| 
and  on  Weber's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  American  Fork. 
Explorations  were  also  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Saik 
Joaquin,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Cosumnes  and  other  streams,  and  in  the  ravines  of  the 
Coast  Range,  west  of  the  valley,  as  far  down  as  Ciudad  de 
los  Angelos. 
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Sometimes  the  gold  has  been  fioond  encasing  a  brighti 
sparkling  crystal  of  quarts.  In  the  ^  dry  diggings,"  or 
^vines,  it  is  obtained  in  grains,  ayeraging  finom  one  to  two 
pennyweights ;  but  in  the  swamps,  and  on  the  margins  of 
f  treams,  it  is  procured  in  small  flat  spangles,  six  or  seven 
of  which  are  required  to  make  one  grain.  Specimens  of 
the  metal  have  been  assayed  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Patterson,  and  the  average 
fineness  ascertained  to  bo  894  thousandths,  being  a  little 
below  the  standard,  which  is  900,  but  fully  equal  to  that 
obtained  in  the  southern  states,  and  nearly  as  good  as  the 
best  gold  procured  in  Africa. 

In  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  the  gold  placerat  of 
California,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  estimates,  or  form  any 
conjectures.  In  a  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
dated  in  September  1848,  praying  Congress  to  establish  a 
branch  mint  in  the  territory,  it  was  estimated  that  the  sum 
of  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  would  be  removed  from 
the  mines  during  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July  1849. 
But  this  calculation  was  evidently  predicated  on  the  number 
of  persons  then  engaged  at  the  washings.  Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  vast  influx  of  gold-hurUera  from  Oregon, 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Large 
numbers  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  also  set  out 
for  California,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  the  Panama  route,  or 
overland  from  Independence.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impro- 
bfd)le,  that  in  a  short  time,  the  population  may  be  trebled, 
Qt  ev^n  quadrupled. 

,  It  has  been  predicted  by  some,  that  the  washings  in 
California  would  soon  bo  exhausted,  as  were  those  of  Brazil, 
from  which  ten  millions  sterling  were  once  annually  sent  to 
Europe.  The  volcanic  character  of  the  countiy,  and  its 
geological  peculiarities,  hardly  confirm  this  opinion,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable.    Qold  has  been  found,  or 
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tfiere  are  indicatioiiB  of  its  ezistedoe,  at  different  points  along 
^e  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  for  nearly  seven 
hundred  mUes,  and  it  lias  been  discovered  east  of  th6 
mountains,  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  at  various  other 
places  in  the  great  interior  basin  of  California.  If  we  may 
plJMse  any  reliance  upon  the  inferences  fairly  dedndble  from 
these  facts,  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that  the  nigged 
buttresses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  contain  a  vaster  deposit  of 
inineral  wealth  than  has  yet  been  found  in  any  other  looU 
lify  in  the  known  world — ^in  extent  and  productiveness  &r 
^celling  the  Andes  of  Peru,  the  Carpathian  range  of  Hun- 
gary, or  the  Ural  Mountains  of  Russia.* 

In  addition  to  the  gold  mines,  other  important  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  Upper  California.  A  rich  vein  of  quicks 
silver  has  been  opened  at  New  Almadin,  near  Santa  Clara^ 
which,  with  imperfect  machinery — the  heat  by  which  the 
metal  is  made  to  exude  from  the  rock  being  applied  by  a 
very  rude  process — ^yields  over  thirty  per  cent  This 
mine— one  of  the  principal  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
which  will  be,  that  the  working  of  the  silver  mines  s^tered 
through  the  territory  must  now  become  profitable — ^is  supe^ 
rior  to  those  of  Almadin,  in  Old  Spain,  and  second  only  to 
those  of  Idria,  liear  Trieste,  the  richest  in  the  world.  '  It 
is  more  than  probable,  also,  that  other  veins  will  be  opened^ 
as  the  soil,  for  miles  around,  is  highly  impregnated  with 
mercury. 

Lead  mines  have  likewise  been  discovered  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Sonoma,  and  vast  beds  of  iron  ore  near  the 
American  Fork,  yieldbg  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent! 
Copper,  platina,  tin,  sulphur,  sine,  and  cobalt,  everywhere 

*  The  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nerada  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  tliodsani 
feet  aboTe  the  lerel  of  the  ocean ;  the  Carpathian  Monntabs,  leren  thoor 
land  fire  hnndred  feet;  and  the  Ural  iConntaina,  between  four  and  five 
ttioneand  f^et 
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fd>oimd;  coal  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  Cascade 
Range  of  Oregon,  of  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  a  eontinna- 
tion ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  all  this  mineral  wealth,  there 
are  immense  quarries  of  marble  and  granite,  for  building 
purposes. 

Cobnel  Mason  expresses  the  opinion,  in  his  official  de- 
spatch, that  '*  there  is  more  gold  in  the  country  drained 
by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  than  will  pay 
the  cost  of  the  war  with  Mexico  a  hundred  times  over." 
Should  thb  even  prove  to  be  an  exaggeration,  there  can  be 
litde  reason  to  doubt,  when  we  take  into  consideration  all 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  that  the  territory  of 
California  is  by  far  the  richest  acquisition  made  by  this 
government  since  its  organization.  All  that  is  needed  to 
render  these  resources  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our  people, 
u  to  discountenance  from  the  outset  the  system  of  monopoly 
which  proved  so  ruinous  to  Ihe  interests  of  Spain  in  Mexico 
and  Peru ;  to  foster  individual  enterprise ;  and  to  open  a 
more  direct  communication  with  California,  by  a  railroad 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  as  is  now  contemplated,  or 
by  some  similar  work. 

Since  the  foregoing  account  was  written,  the  valleys  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  have  been  inundated  with 
gold-seekers;  some  of  whom  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment at  the  outset,  while  others  have  been  exceedingly 
fortunate,  though  but  a  very  few,  perhaps  none,  have  quite 
equalled  their  expectations.  Those  who  first  arrived  in 
the  pountry,  with  those  on  the  spot  at  the  time  pf  tlie  dis- 
covery^ haye  been  the  most  successfiil.  One  placera  after 
another,  literally  teeming  with  wealth,  has  been  discovered; 
rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  have  been  disclosed  in 
every  gttlche  and  canon;  and  the  glowing  statements  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  hitherto  so  commonly  discredited,  seem 
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lo  tiaYB  been  actaally  verified.^  Quite  recently  gold  htd 
been  found  in  its  matriz|  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Mariposa^ 
one  of  the  tribntaries  of  the  San  Joaqnin:  here  there  has 
been  a  fine  vein  opened,  which  has  been  traced  for  twd 
leagues,  and  appears  to  have  an  ayerage  breadth  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  to  dip  Only  about  30^|  the 
metal  occurs  in  strata  of  reddish  quarts,  and  eight  ounces 
of  pure  gold  are  obtained  firom  one  hundred  pounds  of 
rock. 

The  extent  of  the  mineral  resources,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  gold  deposits  of  California,  is  still  a  matter  of 
to^jecture;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
time  for  accumulating  fortunes  in  a  day  has  nearly  gone 
by;  and  with  the  vast  addition  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
made  to  the  number  of  persons  operating  in  the  mining 
districts,  the  placeras  will  be  so  much  exhausted,  that  they 
eannot  be  profitably  worked  without  cheap  labour  and 
expensive  machinery.  Other  deposits  of  the  metal  are, 
however,  being  found,  equalling  or  nearly  approaching  in 
richness,  those  which  have  been  already  disclosed ;  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  predict  when  these  discoveries  will  end.  It 
is  far  better,  nevertheless,  that  too  sanguine  expectations 
should  not  be  formed ;  fer  disappointment,  come  when  or 
how  it  may,  needs  nothing  to  heighten  its  poignancy. 

It  is  computed  that  the  value  of  the  gold  tdcen  from  the 
Inines  during  thd  first  twelve  months  subsequent  to  the  dis^ 
oovery,  wa^  not  far  from  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling* 
Of  this  amount  only  about  a  fifth  reached  the  Atlantic  sea^ 
board;  probably  about  the  double  of  this  has  been  carried 

*  **  The  oonntrj,  too,  if  we  can  depend  upon  what  Sir  Frandfl  Drak^ 
or  his  chaplain  taj,  b  worth  the  seeking  and  the  keeping— einee  the^ 
assert  that  the  land  is  so  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  that  upon  the  sli^test 
toming  it  tip  with  a  spade  or  pick-axe,  those  ridi  metids  phunlj  appear 
mixed  with  the  moold.**— Pinkerton*s  Vojages,  voL  iL  p.  17S« 
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to  foreign  countries;  and  the  balance  still  remains  in  the 
territory.  At  first,  many  of  the  miners  obtained  an  oonce 
of  gold  per  day,  but  the  general  average  has  not  been 
twenty  shillings  per  day  to  each  person  while  actually  at 
work.  Taking  into  consideration  the  enormous  prices  to 
be  paid  for  every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury,  this  return 
is  by  no  means  flattering;  for  there  is  a  great  portion  of 
the  year  during  which  the  mining  operations  are  for  the 
most  part  suspended,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  rainy  season. 
While  such  prices  are  maintained,  the  yield  of  gold  should 
amount,  upon  an  average,  to  at  least  twenty  shillings  per 
day  to  every  individual  in  the  territory,  including,  as  well 
those  engaged  in  trade  and  furnishing  supplies,  as  those 
at  work  in  the  mines.  According  to  the  latest  accounts 
^om  this  auriferous  region,  the  rich  washings  on  Feather 
River  and  some  other  streams  have  been  measurably  ex^ 
bausted,  though  with  good  machmery  and  Indian  labour 
ptill  yielding  a  fair  remuneration.  In  some  instances  the 
iM>urses  of  the  streams  have  been  turned,  or  their  waters 
dammed  up,  in  order  to  examine  their  beds,  and  valuable 
deposits  of  gold  have  been  found;  but  similar  attempts 
have,  in  other  cases,  often  proved  unsuccessful.  It  is,  in 
truth,  at  best  a  complete  lottery,  where,  as  usual,  the 
blanks  greatly  exceed  the  prizes. 

;  But  even  amid  the  golden  sands  of  Califomia  man  cannot 
escape  from  his  destiny.  Toil  is  his  allotment  there  as 
everywhere.  Working  in  the  placerat  is  no  boyish  pas- 
time. None  but  those  inured  from  early  life  to  the  severest 
labour  and  hardship  can  pass  through  the  ordeal  unscathed: 
Whether  moiling  in  the  earth  in  the  dry  diggings,  beneath 
the  blistering  rocks,  and  amid  the  scorching  sands,  or  stand- 
ing up  to  the  knees  in  the  ice-cold  waters  of  the  mountain- 
torrents,  with  the  biasing  sun  pouring  down  hpur  after  hour 
his  burning  rays,  against  which  there  b  no  shelter  or  pro- 
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iection,  the  powers  of  endurance  are  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
The  climate  is  not  unhealthy,  it  is  tme,  bnt  the  heat  is 
oppressive ;  and  when  this  relaxes  the  system,  exposm^  to 
the  cold  night-air  ptetty  sorely  brings  on  disease.  Added 
to  this,  the  miner  rarely  enjoys  any  of  the  comforts,  and  is 
frequently  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Still,  thosd 
who  find  their  physical  powers  eqnal  to  the  task,  and  con« 
tinue  their  labotur  in  spite  of  every  hardship  and  trial,  do 
not  go  unrewarded. 

Fortnne,  however,  smiles  less  kindly  oil  those  who  under- 
go  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  perform  the  Severest  labour, 
than  upon  those  who  profit  hy  theit  necessities.  The  toil 
knd  sweat  of  the  former  often  go-  to  enrich  the  cunning 
trader  and  the  shrewd  speculator.  The  prices  of  food  and 
clothing,  of  luxuries  and  necessaries,  of  everything  that 
can  please  the  fisuicy  or  gratify  the  appetite,  iare  firom  on^ 
to  ten  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  Atlantic  states  j 
tod  those  engaged  in  providing  supplies  for  the  miner  are, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  accumulating  large  foHunes.  Tet  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rage  for  speculation  has  already 
extended  so  widely  in  the  territory,  for,  though  of  little 
importance  at  the  outset,  it  soon  becomes  as  incapable  of  con-^ 
trol  as  the  raging  whirlwind,  and,  like  that,  always  leavea 
desolation  and  ruin  in  its  track.  Within  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  first  discovery  of  gold,  the  credit  operationft  of  the 
citizens  of  the  territory  amounted  to  one  hulidred  millions 
of  dollars,  resting  for  support  tipon  a  metallic  or  specie  basis 
of  only  ten  millions.  City  and  town  lots,  houses  and  farm- 
ing lands,  food  and  nument,  everything  that  man  needs  or 
desires,  are  the  objects  of  speculation.  What  will  be  the 
result  of  all  this,  the  future  only  can  determine.  Thos^ 
who  keep  aloof  from  the  whirlpool,  or  pause  in  time,  may 
reap  a  rich  harvest;  but  if  CaUfomi4  herself  or  the  older 
states  in  the  Union  tiiat  become  too  intimately  connected 
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with  b^,  are  ultimately  benefited,  it  will  be  an  anomaly  in 
the  biatory  of  the  worR 

Tet  the  mineral  resources  of  California  are  unquestion* 
ably  great;  an4  even  the  smallest  rivulets  that  eourse  down 
the  corrugated  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  richly  im- 
pregnated with  gold,  silver,  and  platina*  But  although 
these  deposits  of  wealth  may  be  nearly,  or  quite  inexhaust- 
ible, whcA  the  treasures  which  have  been  accumulating  for 
so  many  years  near  the  surfiioe  have  been  gathered,  aa 
they  poon  must  be,  labour,  be  it  ever  so  industrious  and 
enterprising,  will  reap  no  more  abundant  harvests  at  the 
placeras  of  California,  than,  if  properly  applied,  it  can  ob- 
tain from  the  rich  fiirmbg  lands  in  the  Atlantic  states  and 
the  yalley  pf  the  Mississippi 

Previous  to  the  cession  of  Upper  California  to  the 
United  States,  there  were,  as  has  been  remarked,  some- 
thing lees  than  forty  thousand  persons  in  the  territory. 
The  populaU(m  is  now  estimated  at  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand.  Up  to  the  first  day  of  November  1849,  about 
five  hundred  vessels,  containing  more  or  less  passengers, 
besides  their  crews,  had  arrived  at  San  Francisco  within 
the  precedbg  year;  and  there  wore  at  that  time  upwards 
of  two  hundred  vessels,  each  having  its  cargo  of  linng 
frdght,  on  their  way  from  the  Atlantic  states.  Numerous 
caravans  of  emigrants  have  crossed  overland,  and  adven-* 
tnrers  by  scores  have  gone  by  way  of  Panama.  Around 
Cape  Horn,  across  the  isthmus,  and  over  the  desert  prairies 
and  bleak  mountains  of  the  fiir  west,  the  tide  has  swepi 
like  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Danger  in  every  form  has 
been  defied.  Animated  by  the  all-pervading,  if  not 
unhallowed  thirst  for  gold — cturi  saara  fames — peril  and 
hardship  have  been  cheerfully  encountered.  The  ocean 
tempest  has  lost  its  terrors;  the  vomiio  of  New  Grenada 
{s  supposed  no  longer  to  possess  the  power  to  barm ;  and 
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the  horrors  of  Indian  warfiu^  or  stanration,  both  eqoally 
dreaded  in  former  times,  no  more  affiight  the  timid  or  dis^ 
coorage  the  weak-hearted|  as  they  wend  their  way,  faint  in 
body  but  stout  of  soal|  across  the  trackless  wastes  of  New 
Mexico  and  Deseret  And  it,  perchance,  natm«  at  length 
becomes  exhausted  and  give^  way  ere  the  glittering  prize 
has  been  clutched,  the  last  thonghts  of  the  wayfarer  may 
dwell  upon  the  home  he  has  left,  smiling  with  Everything 
that  conld  cheer  or  comfort  him,  and  the  sad  faces  and 
sadder  hearts  that  witnessed  his  departure;  yet  with  thein 
are  mingled  feelings  of  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  reach 
the  land  of  promise  before  him. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  population  of 
California  would  exhibit  a  mongrel  character.  Almost 
every  dime  and  creed  under  the  sun  has  its  representatives 
there.  Tet  it  is  a  remarkable  foot,  and  one  highly  credit* 
able  to  the  emigrants,  that  the  state  of  society  in  the 
main  has  been,  and  now  is,  a  great  deal  better  than  could 
be  looked  for  among  such  an  incongruous  mass.  Outrages 
and  excesses  have  been  committed,  but  they  are  daily 
becoming  less  frequent  For  several  months  the  ciUzens 
governed  themselves,  in  adegree,  bylaws  arbitrarily  adopted, 
yet  which  were  both  appropriate  and  needfiil,  and  usually 
administered  with  impartiality  and  justice.  On  the  1st  day 
of  September  1849,  a  convention  of  delegates  elected  in 
the  diflferent  districts,  in  pursuance  of  a  proclamation  of 
General  Riley,  then  acting  as  civil  and  military  governor 
of  the  territory,  assembled  at  Monterey,  and  on  the  12th 
day  of  October  following,  adopted  a,  state  constitutioui 
modelled,  in  all  its  general  features,  alter  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  immediately  afler  the 
adjournment  of  that  body,  all  the  necessary  steps  were 
taken  to  bring  the  question  of  their  admission  into  the  con- 
federacy before  the  national  Congress,  at  its  ensumg  session. 


i4B  GBOGBAPHICIL  DESCUPTION. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  California  establiabed  by  the 
convention,  is  the  120th  meridian,  east  longitude;  but  the 
other  boundaries  were  left  unchanged.  The  sur&oe  of  the 
countiy  near  the  ocean  is  much  diversified,  in  some  places 
rising  in  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  covered  with  patches  of  wild 
flowers,  and  grass,  and  low  shrubs,  and  at  others  spreading 
out  into  broad  plains,  intersected  with  valleys,  which  are 
usually  rich  and  fertile,  though  requiring  in  thedry  season 
considerable  irrigation  to  render  them  highly  productive. 
North  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  coast  countiy  is 
still  more  broken  than  at  the  south,  but  it  is  well  adapted 
for  the  culturo  of  grain  and  the  rearing  of  catde.  From 
forty  to  fifty  miles  inland  is  the  Coast  Range,  which  is  the 
first  ridge  of  mountains,  and  the  continuation  of  the  central 
chain  of  Lower  California.  This  ridge  divides  into  several 
ranges  as  it  trends  to  the  north,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the 
Elamet  Range  on  the  southern  borders  of  Oregon. 

Between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which 
runs  nearly  along  the  120th  meridian,  the  country  consists 
of  extensive  plains  and  swelling  hills,  either  well-wooded, 
or  thickly  carpeted  with  wild  oats,  whose  yellow  waves 
sweep  fax  up  the  sides  of  the  Snowy  Mountains.  In  the 
midst  of  this  section,  near  the  lower  end  of  California,  ar^ 
the  Tule  Lakes,  which  connect  with  the  San  Joaquin  in  the 
rainy  season.  That  river  has  a  northerly  course  of  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles,  and  unites 
with  the  Sacramento  in  Suisun  Bay.  The  Sacramento 
comes  from  the  north,  and  has  a  course  of  pot  fiur  firom  two 
hundred  miles  in  extent  Both  these  streams  have  a  num- 
ber of  affluents  which  bring  down  the  melted  snows  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  heavy  rains  that  Ml  during  the 
winter  months.  The  banks  of  the  two  larger  rivers  are 
low,  and  for  mfles  above  and  below  the  head  of  Suisun 
Bay,  there  are  extensive  marshes  or  tukarea^  covered  with 
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II  species  of  bubmsliy  called  tule^  which  are  overflowed  in 
high  water,  and  are  finely  situated  for  raising  rice. 

Besides  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaqnin,  and  the 
Rio  Colorado  of  the  west,  which  forms  a  part  of  its  eastern 
boundary,  Califomia  has  no  other  considerable  streams, 
except  it  be  the  Rio  de  San  Baenaventiira.  This  last  stream 
has  a  north-westerly  coarse  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Monterey. 

The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  not  only  the  best  harbour 
in  California,  but  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It 
Ues  parallel  to  the  ocean,  at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  six 
miles,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  strait  from  two 
to  four  miles  in  width.  The  bay  is  about  forty-five  miles 
long,  and  varies  in  width  from  four  to  ten  miles.  It  affi)Tds 
abundant  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and  is 
capable  of  sheltering  the  navies  of  the  world  from  the 
waves  and  tempests  of  the  neighbouring  ocean.  At  its 
northern  extremity  it  is  connected  by  a  small  strait  with 
the  Bay  of  San  Pablo,  which  is  circular,  and  about 
ten  miles  in  diameter.  The  latter  is,  in  turn,  connected 
with  Suisun  Bay,  into  which  the  San  Joaquin  and  the 
Sacramento  debouch,  by  the  Straits  oi  Karquinez.  Vessels 
of  light  draught  can  ascend  the  Sacramento  as  high  as 
Sacramento  city.  The  San  Joaquin  is  also  navigable,  in 
like  manner,  for  some  distance,  varying  with  the  diffsrent 
stages  of  the  water. 

Monterey  has  a  bay,  or  roadstead,  which  is  sufficiently 
capacious,  and  afibrds  pretty  secure  anchorage  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  bight,  inside  of  a  line  drawn  from  Point 
Ano  Nuevo  through  Pomt  Pinos ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  not 
protected  against  the  north-westerly  winds.  The  harbour 
of  San  Diego  is  a  semi-circular  indentation  of  the  coast; 
it  is  protected  on  the  north  and  east  by  high  bluffs,  and  is 
considered  perfectly  safe. 
2f 
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Since  the  diBCoyerj  of  gold  in  GAlifornia,  towns  and 
cities  haye  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  snd  it  would  be  use- 
less and  unwise  to  attempt  to  describe  them,  as  the  changes 
constantly  taking  place  are  so  great,  and  of  such  a  character, 
that  a  description,  howeyer  fidthful  at  the  moment,  could 
scarcely  be  written  ere  it  would  proye  to  be  erroneous.  At 
the  time  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States,  the  only 
places  of  any  importance  in  the  territory,  were  Terba 
Buena,  or  San  Francisco,  which  stands  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  just  below  the  opening  of  the 
strait  leading  to  the  ocean,  and  Monterey  and  San  Piego 
on  the  coast.  Ciudad  de  los  Angelos,  in  the  interior,  and 
about  midway  between  Monterey  and  San  Diego,  was  als6 
a  town  of  some  consideration ;  it  being  the  capital  of  the 
two  Califomias  while  under  the  Mexican  sway.  All  these 
places  haye  come  forward  during  the  past  year  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  But  little  more  than  twelye  months  ago, 
either  of  them  counted  its  population  by  hundreds,  but  now 
they  are  numbered  in  thousands.  San  Francisco  has  out- 
stripped them  all,  and  has  oyer  twenty-fiye  thousand  inha- 
bitants; a  dense  forest  of  masts  and  spars  may  be  witnessed 
in  front  of  her  wharfs ;  and  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  the 
busy  hum  of  a  commercial  town  resounds  upon  a  spot 
whose  wild  solitudes  at  a  yery  recent  period  were  scarcely 
disturbed  by  the  footsteps  of  ciyilized  man.  The  most 
important  towns  which  haye  sprung  up  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gold  excitement,  are  Sacramento  city,  at  the 
junction  of  the  American  Fork  and  the  Sacramento ;  Stock- 
ton on  the  San  Joaquin ;  New  York  of  the  Pacific,  on  Sui- 
sun  Bay,  in  the  peninsula  formed  between  the  two  riyers  at 
their  junction,  and  at  the  head  of  ship  nayigation ;  and 
Benicia,  which  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Straits  of 
Earquinez,  near  the  entrance  into  Suisun  Bay,  a  distance 
of  forty-fiye  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
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The  dimate  of  California  is  Tariable,  bat  not  tmhealthy, 
and  most  of  the  diseases  that  prevail  are  not  produced  hy 
its  inflttenoe.  It  is  nrach  warmeri  of  course,  than  in  the 
same  latitade  on  the  Paofio ;  and  at  the  sonth  the  heat  is 
sometimes  intense.  Near  the  Colorado,  the  thermometer 
often  rises  to  140^|  and  in  the  ralley  of  the  SacramentO| 
to  110^,  in  the  shade.  Along  the  coast,  it  is  not  so  warm. 
Daring  the  dry  seasoli,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of 
November,  th^  mornings  are  clear,  and  the  heat  generally 
intolerable ;  bat  at  noon  the  sky  becomes  overcast ;  the 
strong  and  onpleasant,  but  bracing  north-westerly  gales  set 
in,  aiid  condense  the  vapoars  which  have  risen  daring  the 
morning,  and  the  thermometer  fidls  very  rapidly.  The 
liights  are  almost  always  cool.  Daring  the  rainy  months, 
the  plains  and  low  groands  are  asaally  enveloped  in  fegs 
and  mists,  and  every  little  arroyo  is  swollen  far  beyond  its 
oidinary  limits,  while  the  large  streams  roll  down  a  vast 
flood  of  waters  to  the  ocean. 

Among  the  principal  wild  animals  in  California,  are  the 
fierce  grizzly  bear,  the  antlered  elk,  the  black-tailed  deer, 
the  savage  panther  and  pama,  the  Califomian  lion,  the  shy 
antelope,  and  the  noisy  coyote,  or  prairie  wolf.  The  baf- 
£do  is  an  entire  stranger  in  this  qaarter.  Hares,  sqairrds, 
rabbits,  and  niarmots,  are  abandant  The  streams  aboand 
in  fine-flavoared  fish;  and  delicate  and  lascioas  salmon 
are  qaite  plenty.  Among  the  feathered  tribes  are  the 
eagle,  hawk,  voltare,  crow,  pheasant,  partridge,  goose, 
dack,  pelican,  corlew,  crane,  tarkey,  pigeon,  and  plover. 

M.  de  Mofra,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  this  coantry,  insists,  that  all  thai 
part  of  California  lying  between  the  coast  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  is  ''  of  admirable  fertility,  and  perfectly  proper  for 
colonization.''  Captain  Wilkes  also  informs  as,  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  great,  that  eighty  bashels  of  wheat 
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is  the  average  yield,  and  thai  sometimefl  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels — though  this  is  not  very  common — are 
obtained.  But  these  statements  must  be  taken  with  some 
degree  of  reaenration.  The  hilb  and  uplands  afford  the 
finest  pasturage;  but  they  are  not  calculated  to  produce 
anything  else  except  gramineous  plants.  The  eleyated 
plains  are  covered  with  immense  fields  of  wild  oats  and 
wild  mustard,  of  a  most  thrifty  growth,  which  often  dimb 
up  the  sides  of  the  mountains  to  a  considerable  height 
The  soil  of  the  low  grounds  is  a  rich  dark  loam,  that 
becomes  dry  like  powder  in  the  summer  season ;  but  the 
winter  and  spring  rains  soon  convert  them  into  blooming 
gardens.  Irrigation  will  be  needed  all  over  the  tmitoiy, 
in  order  to  render  agricultural  enterprises  eminently  suc- 
cessful; but  where  this  is  practicable,  abui^dant  crops  will 
be  obtained.  The  tide  marshes  could  readily  be  converted 
into  rice  fields,  and  the  interval  lands  will  produce  most  of 
the  cereal  grains  with  but  a  tolerable  culture.  Blue  flax 
and  hemp  are  well  suited  to  the  country.  In  southern 
Galifomia,  the  vine  {vUis  vmifera)  thrives  wonderfully,  and 
great  quantities  of  brandy  and  wine  are  made:  the  volcanic 
soil  b  well  adapted  for  vineyards ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  will  probably  bo  still  more  directed  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape,  whenever  the  excitement  in  regard  to 
the  gold  deposits  has  subsided. 

Galifomia  cannot  be  termed  wdl- wooded,  although  the 
high-lying  sections,  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  are  dotted  over  frequently  with  forests  of  excellent 
timber,  and  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  the  deep  canons 
opening  into  the  valleys  beneath  are  firinged  here  and  there 
with  strips  of  woodland.  The  courses  of  the  streams,  also, 
are  usually  lined  with  belts  of  stately  trees,  or  thickets  of 
shrubby  undergrowth.  The  most  valuable  timber  trees  are 
the  live-oak,  ash,  pine,  cedar,  cypres?,  sycamore,  billow. 
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and  cotton- wood.  Of  the  frmt-trees,  pean,  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  oranges,  limes,  figs,  and  olives,  thrive  with  greai 
luxuriance,  where  they  receive  proper  care  and  attention. 
The  pitahaya  (cadm  ptk^aya)  is  vety  abundant,  and  bears 
a  most  ddioioos  frnit  All  the  vegetables  fonnd  in  the 
same  latitudes  in  other  parts  of  the  world  flourish  here 
equally  well. 

The  country  is  rich  in  flowering  plants  imd  creepers. 
Beautiful  mosses  exhibit  their  long  trails  from  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  an<l  the  mistletoe  shdters  itself  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  noble  oak,  climbs  up  its  rugged  trunk,  and 
nestles  amid  its  tufted  canopy.  Among  the  graiises  on  the 
damp  flats,  and  the  wild  oilts  of  the  hilly  slopes  and  moun- 
tain-side?,  are  mingled  the  most  valuable  bulbous  roots,  and 
the  brightest  and  sweetest  flowers.  There  are  tulips  and 
hyacinths ;  the  lily  and  the  narcissus;  golden  poppies  and 
delicately  tinted  dabies;  crimson  and  scarlet  pinks;  the 
fragrant  graphalium;  and  the  medicinal  canchalagua.  And 
their  beaui^,  too,  is  enhanced  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  fine 
contrast  presented  by  the  snow-crowned  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  that  glisten  like  burnished  silver  on  the  very  bor- 
der of  the  dark  line  of  vegetation,  and,  more  than  all,  by 
the  beautifiil  ultHi-marine  tints,  which,  in  a  dear  day,  dyi^ 
the  whole  landscape  from  the  ocean  surf  to  the  loftiest 
mountain  hdght 

All  the  vessels  of  the  Exploring  Squadron  having 
assembled  at  San  Frandsoo,  and  the  survqrs  having  been 
completed,  orders  were  given  to  make  ready  for  sea  on  the 
2^th  of  October.  On  the  first  day  of  November,  they 
sailed  out  of  the  bay,  and  proceeded  to  the  Sandwidi 
Islands,  where  it  was  necessary  to  stop  in  order  to  cora- 
pletd  the  supplies  required  for  the  return  voyage  to  th^ 
United  States.  The  whole  Squadron  were  safdy  anchored 
in  the  inn^  harbour  of  Honolulu,  early  in  the  morning  of 
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the  18th  of  Norember,  and  on  the  27th  instant  the  Yin- 
oennes  and  tender  took  their  final  departure  for  Manilla, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  13th  iaj  of  January  1842. 
The  Porpoise  and  Oregon  were  directed  to  examine  the 
shoals  and  reefe  west  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  then  to 
proceed,  through  the  China  seas,  to  Singapore. 


OHAPTER   XYIII. 

HAnilk — Itf  InhabiUntf — Commeroe — ^The  Phitippinet — The  Booko 
UUnda — Mvanen  and  GuBtomf  of  the  Inhebitanta — Prodactioiie-^ 
Singftpore — Chencter  of  its  Popnktioii — ^Tnde — ^Vojige  Home — 
Cape  Town— Arrival  in  the  United  Statea. 

Manilla,  or  Manila,  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Luzon, 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  and  about  half  a 
mile  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig,  a  small  river  that  winds 
down  through  a  narrow  plain,  terminating  on  the  east  in 
swelling  hills,  which  gradually  rise  into  lofty  mountains, 
clothed  to  the  summit  with  the  rich  vegetation  of  the 
Orient.  It  is  built  in  a  circular  form,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  is  connected  with  its  suburbs  on  the  right 
bank  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  vcaras  in  length,  by  eight  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded 
by  strong  walls,  with  six  gates,  and  a  broad  ditch;  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  there  is  a  small  battery,  and  near 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  town,  the  more  im- 
posing citadel  of  San  Jago. 

Moat  of  the  houses  in  the  city  proper,  which  is  only 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  are  firmly  built  of  the 
volcanic  tufo,  the  prevalent  formation  in  the  vicinity. 
They  are  constructed  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  with 
QzoteaSf  or  flat  roofis,  and  balustrades,  and  are  garnished 
with  jutting  balconies  and  shady  verandas.     Few  of  them 
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^ceed  two  storeys  in  hdght,  on  acconni  of  the  fireqnent 
oooorrence  of  earthquakes.  The  windows  are  protected  hj 
blinds  or  shutters,  in  which  are  inserted,  instead  of  glass,' 
thin  pieces  of  semi-transparent  shell,  a  species  of  placundf 
which,  though  hoi  admitting  the  light  so  freely,  are  vala- 
able  in  repellmg  the  fierce  tropical  heat,  and,  if  the  dark- 
eyed  senoritas  of  this  second  Lima  are  not  belied,  in 
permitting  them  to  watch  the  passers-by  without  being 
themselyes  visible.  In  some  of  the  suburbs,  the  houses 
are  light,  airy  structures,  built  wholly  of  bamboo,  in  the 
Eastern  mode,  and  resting  on  thick  poles  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  the  ground. 

Churches  and  monastic  establishments  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  structures  of  a  public  character  in  the  city.* 
The  cathedral  and  archbbhop's  palace  are  conspicuous 
buildings.  There  is  also  a  missionary  college,  and  severU 
hospitals  and  orphan  asylums.  On  one  side  of  ibepkba 
mayor^  is  the  government-house,  or  palace,  in  which  are 
the  residences  of  the  captain-general,  and  the  public  officers. 
The  square  is  about  one  hundred  yards  in  breadth  and 
length,  and  in  its  centre  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Charles 
IV.,  mounted  on  a  mkrble  pedestal  The  custom-house,  or 
aduandj  is  a  large  buOding,  constructed  at  great  expense, 
but  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  business  transacted  in 
it,  and  is  tenanted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  only  by 
the  numerous  officials,  whose  high-sounding  names  and 
formal  politeness  always  attract  the  notice  of  the  stranger, 
and  are  quite  sure  to  cause  many  an  involuntary  smile. 
On  the  great  square  is  one  of  the  royal  cigar  manufoctories, 
in  which  three  hundred  and  fifty  males  and  two  thousand 
females  are  employed ;  and  in  the  suburb  of  Bidondo^  on 


*  Thii  b  not  to  be  wondered  tt,  when  we  oonslder  that  Manilla  eon- 
tatnf  Qpwarda  of  seren  thonaind  dergTmen,  either  natiTei  or  Enn^eana. 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  there  is  •  similar  establish- 
ment, in  which  there  are  said  to  be  eight  thousand  females 
constantly  kept  at  work.  Each  female  makes  about  two 
hundred  cigars  in  a  day.  The  manufecture  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  and  the  annual  revenue  derived  from  the 
two  establishments  is  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  have'carriage  ways, 
hardened  by  a  mixture  of  quartz  with  the  loamy  soil. 
There  are  paths,  also,  for  persons  travelling  on  foot — an 
unusual  mode  of  conveyance,  by  the  way,  with  the  aristo- 
cracy of  '^  the  celebrated  and  for  ever  royal  city  of  Manilla," 
by  which  sonorous  distinction  the  capital  of  the  Philippines 
is  honoured  in  the  charter  of  1571.  From  the  river,  there 
are  a  number  of  side  cuts  diverging  in  every  direction,  thai 
extend  up  into  the  town  and  suburbs,  like  the  canals  of 
Venice,  which  serve  instead  of  streets,  and  are  constantly 
filled  with  bancas,  or  small  boats,  plybg  to  and  fro,  from 
one  quarter  of  the  dty  to  the  other. 

Outside  the  walls,  and  beyond  the  suburbs,  are  fine  car- 
riage-drives, bordered  with  rice-grounds  and  cotton  planta- 
tions, with  wide-spreading  fields  covered  with  the  fragrant 
coflee-bush,  with  clumps  of  graceful  cocoas,  whose  long 
branches  bend  with  the  weight  of  the  ripening  frnit,  with 
gardens  blooming  with  flowers  and  redolent  of  perfume, 
and  with  beautiful  groves,  where  the  areca,*  the  mango, 
and  the  orange,  mingle  their  branches  lovingly  together, 
and — 

**  The  tamarind  from  tho  dew 
Bheatbes  iti  young  fruit,  yot  green.** 

Within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  there  are  only 


*  The  frnit  of  Um  areca  is  Um  betel  nut,  whieh  is  generallx  chewed 
bj  the  natives  in  the  East  Indies,  with  the  leaf  of  the  pepper-betel,  and 
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twelve  or  fourteen  thoasana  intiabitants ;  but  tlie  total 
poptdation,  inclosive  6f  all  the  suburbs,  is  estimated  at 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  much  the  Urgef 
proportion  of  whom  are  Tagalaifj  ot  natives,  who  belong  to 
the  Malay  nice.  With  these  iHre  intermingled  perhaps  five 
thousand  Spaniards  and  otbe^  Europeans,  great  ntunbers 
of  Chinese,  Malays,  Papuan  negtoes,  and  the  motley  de^ 
scendants  of  all  the  different  races,  llie  Bpanisli  residents 
have  giveii  the  tone  and  character  to  the  society,  tod  the 
higher  classes  spend  their  time  nearly  in  the  stoie  maiineir 
as  those  occupying  a  similar  position  in  the  towns  6{  old 
Spain.  The  Men  trarisact  A  Utile  business,  it  may  be,  in 
the  morning,  while  their  wives  are  eng^;edat  thdr  toilets, 
or  sleeping  or  lolling  at  home.  After  dinner,  both  sexes 
resort  to  the  prado^  for  k  drive  or  a  promenade,  amid  the 
groups  of  smokers  and  gamblers  who  may  always  be  seen 
lounging  there;  imd  the  evtoing  is  spent  at  the  g4y 
tertuUa^  with  its  guitars,  its  danced  and  dulces,  its  wineb 
and  letnonade. 

The  Etkropeans  and  ilieir  deiBcehdantd  dress  prindpally 
after  the  Spanish  fadhioh,  but  the  ladies  are  so  fend  6f 
displaying  their  finely-moulded  arms  and  ankles,  that 
sleeves  and  stockings  are  usually  at  a  discount  The 
costume  of  the  other  classes  is  a  sort  of  mixture  of  Chinese 
and  Malay,  blended  together  in  different  shades  and  forms. 

Manilla  possesses  considerable  commerce;  it  is  th^ 
capital  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  East,  and  the 
only  port  in  the  Philippines  with  which  foreign  vessels 
are  allowed  to  trade.  Its  exports  amount  annually  to  over 
two  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  imports  are  about  one  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  former  consist 
mainly  of  sugar,  hempen  stuffs,  rice,  indigo,  sapan  and 
other  woods,  tobacco,  cigars,  hides,  ebony,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  iortoise-shell.     The  principal  articles  imported  ire 
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iron,  and  all  kinds  of  nuura&ctored  gooda.  The  harbour 
of  Manilla,  which  is  formed  by  the  Riyer  Pasig,  ia  aocea- 
aible  to  merchant  vesaek  of  six  hundred  tons  burden,  and 
those  of  three  hundred  tons  can  ascend  as  high  up  as  the 
bridge.  Beyond  the  bridge  the  stream  is  navigable  for 
small  boats  to  the  lake  in  which  it  rises,  a  distance  of  about 
nine  miles.  Large  vessels  anchor  in  the  roads,  at  from  one 
to  two  miles  oflf  the  shore,  and  discharge  their  cargoes  into 
lighters,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-western 
monsoons  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  Cavite,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  are  sheltered 
by  a  long  neck  of  land  from  the  fury  of  the  winds. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  discovered  by  Magellan,  in 
1521,  and  were  first  claimed  by  the  Spanish  in  1565. 
They  are  the  most  valuable  colonial  possession  bekmging 
to  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  They 
lie  between  the  parallels  of  5^  and  20^  north  latitude,  and 
the  117th  and  124th  meridians  of  eastern  longitude;  bemg 
separated  on  the  north  from  the  Batanes  and  Basher 
Islands,  by  the  Balintang  Channel,  and  on  the  south,  fix>m 
the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  by  the  Strait  of  BasiUan.  The 
total  area  of  all  the  islands  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
supposed  to  exceed  three  millions,  composed  in  great  part 
of  Tagalas,  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Papuan  n^;roes,  with 
comparatively  few  Europeans.  Luzon,  the  laigest  of  the 
group,  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  width  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  other  principal  islands  are 
Hindoro,  Samar,  Panay,  Magindanao,  and  Palawan,  all 
lying  to  the  south  of  Luzon. 

These  blands  are  all  of  volcanic  formation,  and  on  Luzon 
there  are  several  active  volcanoes.    The  coasts  are  boldand 
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rocky,  but  indented  with  nrnneroua  bays  and  gulfs.  In  the 
interior  there  are  lofty  monntainoos  ridges,  the  peaks  of 
which  sometimes  attain  an  eleyation  of  six  thousand  feet 
But  the  proportion  of  arable  land  is  large,  and  is  usnallyof 
great  fertility.  The  hilly  districts  are  well  wooded;  and 
the  savannas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  numerons  lakes,  of  which 
most  of  the  islands  have  several,  and  the  plains  and  valleys 
along  the  rivers  and  small  streams,  are  covert  with  a 
deluge  of  vegetation,  with  succulent  grasses  and  perfumed 
flowers,  with  aromatic  shrubs  and  luscious  fruits,  and  with 
all  the  rich  products  of  a  iropical  dime.  Most  conspicuous 
among  the  last  are  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco, 
coffee,  hemp,  millet,  maize,  and  the  shrub-cotton.  The 
sugar  of  the  Philippines  is  excellent,  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  exportation.  Of  rice  there  are  several 
varieties,  both  for  the  uplands  and  the  low  grounds;  this  is 
the  chief  reliance  of  the  inhabitants  for  food,  and  large 
quantities  of  it  are  shipped  to  China.  Tobacco  is  well 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  dimate,  but  its  production  is  entirely 
controlled  by  the  government,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  manu- 
factured only  into  cigars.  Of  the  hemp,  which  is  obtained 
from  a  species  of  plantain  called  esbaca^  excellent  cordage, 
and  a  kind  of  strong,  coarse  cloth,  are  made  by  the  Malays. 
Bananas,  cocoas,  shaddocks,  pine-apples,  the  bread-fruit, 
the  areca,  the  clove-tree,  and  the  mango,  itre  in  great 
plenty,  and  are  either  indigenous  or  have  been  introduced 
and  cultivated  with  success.  Sago,  of  a  very  fine  quality, 
is  produced  in  abundance  on  Luzon,  but  is  not  exported 
to  any  great  extent  Sapan-wood  and  bamboo  are  the 
principal  timber  trees.  The  former  b  a  species  of  C»sal- 
pinia;  it  is  highly  valued  as  a  dye-wood,  and  in  its  colour 
and  properties  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Brazil- 
wood. The  bamboo  grows  to  an  extraordinary  size,  the 
boDs  of  the  trees  often  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 
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There  are  no  beasts  of  prey  on  the  blands,  but  caymans 
are  plentiful  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Both  wild-fowl,  and 
the  domestic  kinds,  are  numerous.  There  are  also  great 
quantities  of  swallows,  whose  nests  are  esteemed  edible  by 
the  Chinese  and  Malays,  and  form  an  important  article  of 
traffic  The  buffalo  is  a  native  of  the  islands,  and  was 
once  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil;  but  latterly  oxen  have  been  introduced,  as  the  for- 
mer was  found  to  be  too  sluggish  in  his  movements  by  the 
industrious  Malays,  who  are  the  principal  tillers  oi  the 
ground.  Horses,  of  a  small  but  hardy  breed,  goats,  sheep^ 
and  pigs,  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers.  All  kinds  of 
edible  fish,  the  pearl  oyster,  and  the  biche  de  mer^  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands,  and  the  land  tortoise  is  also 
very  abundant. 

On  account  of  the  great  extent  of  these  islands,  the  cli- 
mate is  variable,  notwithstanding  that  they  lie  so  near  the 
equator.  At  Manilla,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hot 
season,  from  August  to  October,  is  about  82^,  though  the 
heat  is  sometimes  exceedingly  oppressive  to  those  unaocusr 
tomed  to  a  tropical  climate;  and  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year,  the  thermometer  ranges  but  little  above  or  below 
70^.  The  south-western  monsoon  always  brings  an  abun- 
dance of  rain,  and  the  savannas  and  valleys  along  the 
rivers  are  then  inundated  with  water;  to  whidi  circum- 
stance the  great  prevalence  of  agues  and  dysentery,  espe- 
cially in  the  marshy  districts,  is  attributed.  While  the 
north-eastern  monsoon  continues,  it  is  usually  quite  dry. 
From  May  till  December,  Luzon  is  subject  to  be  visited  by 
the  destructive  typhoons  of  the  Chinese  Seas.  Manilla  has 
several  times  suffered  from  earthquakes,  though  they  have 
rarely  damaged  any  other  buildings  except  the  churches. 

Nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Philippmes  is  carried  on 
through  Manilla,  the  extent  of  whose  commerce  has  been 
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alreadjr  mentioned;  Besides  the  manufaotore  of  dgsnl, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  goTemment,  which  gives  employ^ 
ment  to  so  many  of  the  native  females,  great  nmnhers  of 
them  occupy  themselves,  principally  at  hokne,  in  weaving 
cotton  and  hempen  cloths  and  silks^  and  in  plaiting  rice 
straw,  and  splints  of  wood,  into  hats,  cigar-cases,  and 
matting,  of  various  patterns.  Froln  a  species  of  pine-* 
apple,  produced  in  abundance  on  the  island  of  Panayj  a 
thin,  gossamer  fabric,  called  |mui,  of  A  yeUowish  colour;  is 
manu&ctured  also  l)y  the  women.  The  web  of  the|mui  ti 
so  fine,  that  it  is  necessary  to  weave  it  in  a  room  fhmi 
which  all  currents  of  air  iurd  excluded  by  means  of  gauz6 
screens  placed  in  the  windows.  It  is  richly  embroidered^ 
and  made  into  dresses,  scarfe,  caps,  collar^  cuffs,  and 
pocket-handkerchiefe,  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  highly 
expensive,  and  much  sought  after  by  foreigners  and  resi- 
dents who  possess  the  means  to  purchase  them. 

The  Philippines  are  nominally  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  and  her  authority  is  exerted  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  group.  Two  of  the  largest  islands,  however^ 
Palawan  and  Magindanao,  ard  chiefly  inhabited  by  Malays 
and  Papuans,  who  •  have  never  been  subjected  by  the 
Spahidh,  and  claim  to  be  entbely  independent  of  them» 
acknowMging  no  allegiance  except  to  their  own  chiefii. 
The  group  is  divided  into  thirty  provinces,  sixteen  of  which 
are  on  the  island  of  Luzon.  At  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  sovereign,  is  th^ 
captain-general,  or  governor,  who  resides  at  Manilla,  and 
deputes  his  liuthority  to  lieutenant-governors  on  the  other 
important  islands.  Every  province  has  its  alcalde,  and  is 
subdivided  into  pueblos,  each  of  which  has  its  separate  in- 
tendatit 

But  little  time  was  ^pent  by  the  American  vessels  at 
Manilla.    They  left  the  bay  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
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January,  and  proceeded  to  the  southward.  Passbg  through 
the  straits  of  Mindoro,  the  tender  directed  her  course  to- 
wards Singapore,  and  the  Vincennes  bore  away  fi)r  the 
Sooloo  ArchipeUgo,  the  survey  of  whidi,  as  &r  as  was  prac- 
ticable, was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition;  and  on  the 
dd  of  February  she  came  to  anchor  in  Soung  Harbour,  at 
the  island  of  Sooloo,  in  latitude  6^  Ol'  N.,  and  longitude 
120'  66'  51"  E. 

The  Sooloo  Islands  extend  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
between  the  4th  and  7th  paralleb  of  north  latitude,  and  120^ 
and  123^  eastern  longitude.  There  are  about  sixty  different 
islands,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Sooloo,  the  largest  and 
inost  important,  like  a  hen  in  the  midst  of  her  brood.  The 
population  of  the  groug^  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  race.  Their 
complexion  is  of  a  light  tavmy  colour,  and  their  hair  black, 
soft,  and  thick.  They  are  tall  and  well-formed,  and  haye 
tolerably  fine  features.  In  character  they  are  not  cour- 
ageous, yet  they  are  confirmed  thieyes  and  pirates.  They 
are  passionate  and  treacherous,  and  mudi  addicted  to  sen- 
sual pleasures,  and  to  smoking  opium  and  chewing  the 
betel  nut.  Most  of  them  are  Mohammedans,  and  their 
sovereign  is  called  a  sultan;  his  author!^  is  limited,  how- 
ever, by  the  power  and  influence  possessed  by  the  subor- 
dinate chiefe,  who  are  called  datus. 

In  their  manners  and  customs  the  Sooloos  differ  but  little 
from  the  other  nations  in  the  East  Indies.  They  build 
their  houses  of  bamboo,  elevated  on  poles  if  near  the  water 
side,  or  imbosomed  amid  thickets  of  cocoas.  Their  dress  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Chinese,  consisting  in  the  main  of  loose 
calico  gowns,  silk  sashes,  wide  breeches  and  slippers;  the 
attire  of  a  man  not  being  considered  complete  unless  he  has 
a  huge  kreescj  or  knife,  stuck  in  his  belt,  in  a  wooden  scab- 
bard.   Polygamy  is  not  generally  practised,  though  the 
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soltaa  has  a  number  of  wives,  of  whom  he  is  quite  proud. 
The  women  are  not  generaU  j  celebrated  for  their  chastity^ 
yet  it  is  said  thai  they  possess  great  influence  over  thdr 
husbands. 

Sago  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  islandS|  and 
is  the  chief  article  of  food  upon  which  the  inhabitants 
subsist  All  the  tropical  frdts  and  plants  flourish  here 
in  great  luxuriance  and  beauty.  Rice,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  yams,  of  the  finest  quality^  are  very  abundant  The 
commerce  of  the  islands  is  prindpally  carried  on  with  the 
ndghbouring  islands  of  Celebes,  Mindanas^  and  Borneo, 
and  occasionally  with  the  Chined  traders  who  Tint  the 
archipelago.  The  most  important  products  which  they 
have  for  trade  are  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  and  cowries. 
The  cowry  is  the  shell  of  a  small  muscle  {cyprett  numdd)^ 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  usually  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
long.  It  is  extensively  used  throughout  the  East  Indies, 
instead  of  smalLcoin,  though  the  value  affixed  to  the  shells 
is  but  small,  being  only  about  three  cents  per  pound.* 

Ci^ytafai  Wilkes  found  himself  so  limited  in  time,  that  he 
was  able  to  remain  only  for  two  or  three  days  at  Soung. 
As  this  was  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  he  had  an  interview 
with  him,  and  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  providing 
for  the  protection  of  American  merchant  vessels  trading  in 
this  quarter  against  the  attacks  of  the  Sooloo  pirates,  and 
from  molestation  and  ill-treatment  when  they  touched  at 
the  islands.  Little  faiUi  can  be  placed  on  the  ability  or 
disposition  of  the  sultan  to  control  the  crews  of  the  piratical 
proas,  but  if  the  first  infraction  of  the  treaty  be  visited  with 
severe  and  speedy  punishment,  a  most  salutary  efiect  will, 
without  doubt,  be  produced.  The  Yincennes  left  Soung 
Harbour  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  crossing  the  beautiful 

*  Cowries  are  found  in  great  plentj  vrtrjirhtxt  in  the  Indian  teas. 
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SooloQ  sea,  whose  witera  are  rarely  distarbed  by  the  swell 
of  the  ocean,  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Balabac,  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th  instant  jomed  the  other  vessels 
of  the  Squadron  then  lying  at  anchor  in  Singapore  Roads. 

Singapore  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  empo- 
rioms  or  entrepots  in  the  East.  It  belongs  to  Oreat  Britain, 
and  was  purchased  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore  by  the  East 
India  Company,  in  1819.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  a  small  island  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait, 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  in  latitude  1^  IV  N.,  and 
longitude  108®  51'  £.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  merchants  and  the  military  cantonments; 
the  Malay  quarter  is  on  the  east,  and  the  Chinese  quarter, 
which  is  the  business  part  of  the  city,  on  the  west.  The 
streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  all  the  better  class  of  houses 
are  built  of  brick.  The  only  public  buildings  of  any  import- 
ance are  the  government  house,  jail,  custom-house,  the 
Armenian  church,  the  Missionary  chapel,  and  the  Singapore 
Institution,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction 
in  the  Eastern  languages. 

The  island  on  which  the  town  is  situat^  is  composed 
principally  of  laterite,  sandstone,  and  granite.  Iron  ore 
is  abundant,  and  tin  is  also  said  to  exist.  The  island  is 
twenty-seven  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  eleven  miles 
wide.  The  sur£Aoe  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  undulating, 
here  and  there  rising  into  dome-shaped  hilk,  whose  summits 
are  sterile,  but  whose  slopes  are  thickly  covered  with  jungle 
patches,  while  the  intermediate  plains  and  valleys  are  car« 
peted  with  a  most  profuse  vegetation,  whose  freshness  and 
beauty  are  preserved  throughout  the  year  by  the  frequent 
showers.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  unusually  limited,  being  only  from  71®  to  89®. 
Nutmegs,  oo£foe,  pepper,  and  gambler  catechu,  thrive  very 
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wdl  Oil  th6  idand|  bttfc  the  doTe  does  not  seem  adi^t^  to  ihe 
soil  or  climate.  Most  of  the  principal  tropical  frnita  and 
Tcgetables  are  raised  in  oonsiderable  qoantitieB.  There  are 
no  qoadnipeds  on  the  isUmd,  escept  a  feW  small  deer,  the 
otlet|  the  porcopinei  one  or  two  others  of  no  great  import* 
anoe,  and  the  domestio  Imimals  thkt  hare  bton  introduced. 
Birds  and  reptiles  are  quite  plentifbl,  bnt  the  strates  of 
insects  that  nsoally  constitute  so  great  an  antiojalice  in 
Eastern  eodntries  are  nnknoWn.  Whitis  ants,  howei^, 
aife  abmidant,  ini  ezceedmgly  destrdctiVe  to  the  crops  in 
theinterior* 

There  are  abotit  tUrfy  thontahd  inhahitaiits  on  the  islaiidi 
three-fonrths  of  whom  a^  Chinese  And  Malays,  and  the 
remainder  are  natires  of  thd  EM  IndieS|  with  a  feW  Etttd^ 
peans.  Every  rarity  of  costomeiii  witnetaed  in  the  str6et^ 
and  the  inanners  and  codtoihs  of  the  itihabitilntil  diffi&r  ai 
widely  As  their  dresi*  Chinese  and  Afali^  artisans  prnvne 
their  dcco|>ation8  in  the  stitets  of  Sbgapoi^  Ind  the  sAlt 
rirer  or  inlet  oil  which  the  town  Is  situated  is  crowded 
with  jniiks  and  sampans,  all  freighted  with  their  lirin^ 
cargoes.  The  principal  lan^niige  spohen  amoAg  bnrinesft 
men  ii  th6  Malay,  though  a  inajority  of  the  shopheepers, 
and  the  most  yalnable  part  Of  the  Ubonring  |K>palatiOn,  tat 
Chinese. 

It  is  chiefly,  perhaps  Otily,  as  the  entrepdt  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  adjacent  countries,  that  Singapore  possesses 
so  milch  importance.  It  is  diminutiT^  in  areA;  ^rodtlces 
btii  few  krtides  of  any  tiioment;  niannfilctares  tiothing 
ecto^  peari  sago,  agrteoltdral  implements,  iliid  armA  iik 
sniall  quantities,  and  (ionsilmes  hot  little;  Jret  it  Is  situated 
direcdy  oil  the  track  of  commimi6atioii  between  the  coitir 
merdal  towns  of  eastern  and  western  Asia,  and  its  annoid 
imports  and  ext>oHs  each  amount  to  not  frr  from  sereik 
millions  of  dollars. 
2o 
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WbHe  fit  Singapore,  an  examination  Yf^B  made  into  th^ 
eondition  of  the  Flying-f^iahi  when  it  was  ^nnd  that  abe 
Wf»  totally  nnflt  to  make  the  voyage  home^  wberenpon 
ordera  were  reluctantly  given  by  the  commander  of  the 
aqn^dron  to  advertiae  her  for  aale  at  pnblio  auction.  Thia 
waa  accordingly  done,  though  much  to  the  regret  of  thoae 
who  had  accompanied  her  through  ao  many  aoenea,  and 
ahared  with  her  ao  many  perils. 

The  crew  of  the  tender  having  been  tranaferred  to  the 
pthe^  veaaela,  and  the  neceaaary  atorea  obtained  for  the 
paaaage  home,  the  little  fleet,  now  conabtmg  of  only  the 
y incennea  and  Porpoiae,  originally  belonging  to  the  aquad- 
^n,  and  the  brig  Oregon,  aailed  ^m  Singapore  on  the 
26di  day  of  February.  Paaaing  through  the  Straita  of 
Bhio^  Banca,  and  Sunda,  they  entered  the  Indian  Ocean 
on  the  6th  day  of  March.  Gladly  the  heada  of  the  veaaek 
were  now  turned  to  the  weat,  and  all  on  board,  from  the 
higheat  to  the  loweat,  hailed  with  joy  the  freahening  breezes 
that  bore  them  rapidly  onward  to  the  homea  and  hearta 
beyond  the  Atlantic  which  they  well  knew  would  almoet 
leap  to  welcome  them.  Finding  that  the  Yincennea  made 
mor^  rapid  progreaa  tha|i  her  conaorta,  Captain  Wllkea 
parted  from  them  on  the  7th  inatant,  having  given  ordera 
to  their  commandera  to  touch  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  their  home- 
ward route,  while  he  proceeded  direct  to  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope. 

On  t^e  14tb  of  April  the  Yincennea  came  to  anchor  in 
Table  Bay,  amidat  the  fleet  of  boata  alwaya  moying  buaily 
hither  and  thither  in  ihia  harbour,  and  within  view  of  the 
dark,  reddbh  battlementa,  and  noble  outUnea  of  Table 
Mountaiui  upon  which  the  Titana  might  eaaily  have  taken 
their  repeat,  of  the  pretty  atraw-coloured  cottagea  at  ita 
baae  aurrounded  by  a  rich  garniture  of  foliage  and  flowera, 
the  abort  and  dwarfiah  houaea  or  ''lockera"  ranged  along 
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the  Ibeach,  ibe  frowning  castle  with  its  mud  walls  and 
white  tower,  the  long  ox-teams  hitched  to  the  rode  wag- 
gons with  their  gipsj  tents,  and  the  gronps  of  Malay  boys 
and  oorlies  with  their  red  kerchiefs  and  fannel-shaped 
straw  hats,  that  form  the  materiel  and  penarmel  of  Cape 
Town.  Bat  few  days  were  spent  here;  and  on  the  17th 
instant  the  Vincenned  again  got  nnder  weigh.  On  the  Isi 
of  May  she  arrived  off  St  Helena,  at  which  the  Porpcnse 
and  Oregon  had  previonsly  touched.  Pelaying  hat  for  a 
short  time  at  this  island,  she  soon  shaped  her  ooarsd  for 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  lOth  day  of 
Jane  1842,  was  moored  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  ydrd,  where 
the  Porpoise  and  Or^;on  also  arrived  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other — thas  terminating  in  safety,  thoagh  it  had 
been  checkered  with  divers  vidssitode^  their  adventorods 
croise  of  foar  years'  duraUon. 
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DI8C0YEBT  AND  RESEARCH  IN  THE  ANTARCnO 
REGIONS. 

BY  SIB  JAUBS  CLABK  BOSS,  B.N. 


'^BR  national  importance,  as  well  as  the  yalnable  results  of 
Sir  James  Ross's  exploring  expedition  to  the  south  polar 
seas,  claim  for  i^  a  inore  careful  and  elaborate  description 
than  the  t>rief  and  passmg  notice  which  it  has  received  in 
the  original  pages  of  the  work  to  which  this  is  appended. 

At  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Newcastle  in  August 
1838,  a  committee  was  appointe4  to  represent  to  the 
government  the  desirableness  of  having  a  series  of  simul- 
taneous magnetic  observations  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  dominions,  such  as  Canada,  Ceylon,  St.  Helena, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
for  carrying  out  which  they  were  willing  to  supply  the 
requisite  instruments.  The  opinion  was  also  strongly 
expressed,  "  that  the  deficiency  yet  existing  in  our  know- 
ledge of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
should  be  supplied  by  observations  of  the  magnetic  direc- 
tion and  intensity,  especially  in  the  high  southern  latitudes 
between  the  meridians  of  New  Holland  and  Cape  Horn." 
The  result  of  thb  representation  was  the  appointment  of 
an  expedition  of  scientific  research  to  the  antarctic  regions, 
consisting  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  (now  Sir  James)  Ross,  and  Commander  F.  R.  M. 
Crozier.    The  Terror  had  been  previously  employed  in  the 
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arctic  seas;  and  both  ressels  were  well  fitted,  bj  their  great 
strength  and  general  adiptation  for  such  a  purpose,  to  be 
employed  for  the  object  in  view.  Towards  the  close  of 
September  1839|  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  and 
soon  after  noon,  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  the  moorings 
were  slipped,  and  the  Erebus  sailed  from  Chatham,  followed 
by  the  Terror. 

Both  ships  made  good  way  down  the  Channel  till  the 
8d  of  October,  when  they  encountered  a  strong  sonth- 
westerly  gale,  in  consequence  of  which,  daring  the  follow* 
ing  night,  the  Terrmr  parted  company.  But  as  Madeir* 
had  been  i^ypointed  at  the  first  place  of  rendezvous,  no 
delay  or  apprehension  wa6  occasioned  by  this  oocnrrene^ 
After  completing  their  magnetic  And  other  observations  it 
Madeira,  the  expedition  steered  for  Santa  Craz,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Canaiy  Islands,  passing  Teneriffe,  in  sight,  at 
it  distance  of  abont  sixty  miles.  On  the  29th  of  NoTcmber 
SL  Patll's  Rocks  were  inade,  and  A  landing  eflecied;  and 
bn  the  8d  of  the  following  month  they  crossed  Ihe  eqnaior 
about  midnight,  in  longitude  ftO^  W.«  And  Captaitt  RoAs 
adds :  *'  The  ceremony  6f  sharing  those  who  had  not  doiie 
so  before,  was  perpetrated  the  next  morning  with  as  mndi 
amusement  and  good-natured  fun  as  usual  on  such  occdU 
sions."  Having  thus  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  sotitherii 
latitudes  added  fresh  interest  to  the  voyagers*  The 
Magellhanic  clouds  and  the  beautifol  constellation  of  tbe 
Southern  Cross  now  became  Apparent;  ''and  although,"  says 
Captain  Ross,  '*  in  my  estimation  the  latter  is  inferior  in 
beauty  to  several  of  our  northern  constellations,  yet  mark- 
ing, night  after  night,  by  its  gradually  increasing  altitude 
in  the  heavens,  our  advance  upon  our  course,  and  becoming 
lienceforward  the  pole-star  that  was  to  guide  us  throughout 
bur  researches,  even  as  we  hoped,  to  the  utmost  navigable 
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limits  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  we  could  not  behold  it  with- 
out sanguine  anticipations  of  the  future." 
,  Magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  were  prose- 
isuted  throughout  the  Toyage  with  persevering  assiduity. 
St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  both  made 
available  for  land  observations,  and  after  visiting  various 
intermediate  points,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  the 
south-west  cape  of  New  Holland  was  observed  at  noon  on 
the  12th  of  August  1840,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  the  Erebus  anchored  at  the  entrance  of 
the  River  Derwent.  On  the  pilot  coming  on  board  next 
morning,  Captain  Ross  was  gratified  to  learn  that  his 
consort,  the  Terror,  firom  which  be  had  been  separated, 
had  arrived  there  only  the  day  before.  Here  the  vessels 
were  carefully  examined  and  refitted,  and  the  necessary 
caulkmg,  repairing,  and  painting  executed,  preparatory  to 
their  encountering  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean.  Here  also  Captain  Roes  learned  for  the 
first  time  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  French  expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  Admiral  Dumont  P'UrviUe; 
$nd  also  received  a  communication  from  Lieutenant  Wilkes, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  United  States  expedition, 
detailing  the  discoveries  believed  to  have  been  effected  by 
him  in  the  same  high  southern  latitudes,  to  which  more  par- 
ocular  reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
yolume.  While  doing  abundant  justice  to  the  exploring 
expeditions  both  of  France  and  the  United  States,  Captain 
Ross  expresses  his  very  reasonable  surprise  on  finding  that 
the  commanders  of  each  of  these  great  national  undertak- 
ings had  selected  the  very  meridians,  in  penetrating  to  the 
southward,  for  the  exploration  of  which  they  were  well 
aware  at  the  time  that  the  expedition  under  his  command 
was  expressly  preparing.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
English  goTemment,  in  selecting  a  commander  so  well 
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qilAlified  for  the  daiies  entmsted  to  him,  had  wisely  left 
him  to  exerase  a  diseretioiudrj  judgment  in  any  unforeseen 
circmnstanoes ;  and  accordingly  he  remarks :  ''  Impressed 
with  the  feeling  that  England  had  ever  led  the  way  of 
discovery  in  the  Bonthem  as  well  as  ih  the  northern 
regions,  I  considered  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  pre-eminence  she  has  ever  muntained,  if  we  were  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  any  other  nation.  I  therefore 
resolved  at  once  to  avoid  all  interference  with  theiir  dis- 
coveries, and  selecited  a  much  more  easterly  meridian 
(170^  Ei)  on  which  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  south- 
ward, and  if  possible  ireach  the  magneUo  pole."  To  this 
change  of  direct  route  we  probably  owe  more  remarkable 
and  important  discoveries  than  any  that  could  have  been 
effected  along  the  course  where  both  the  French  and 
American  expeditions  were  baffled  by  impassable  barriers 
of  ice.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  remembrance,  however,  that 
similar  impediments  to  those  which  proved  altogether  im- 
pUssable  io  ih6  foreign  ships,  ill-adapted  as  they  were  foi^ 
nnvigatinf^  seas  encumbered  with  polar  ice,  did  hot  deter  thd 
better  appointed  English  expedition  from  forcing  its  way 
into  higher  latitudes. 

On  this  subject  Sir  James  Ross  remarks :  "  From  their 
ships  not  being  fortified  to  withstand  the  shocks  and 
pressure  they  must  have  been  necessarily  exposed  t6  had 
they  ventured  to  penetrate  any  extensive  body  of  ice,  they 
would  have  equally  failed  hltd  they  tried  it  upon  the  meri- 
dian I  had  now  chosen,  for  it  will  be  seen  we  met  with  a 
broAd  belt  of  ice,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  across^ 
#hich  would  have  been  immediate  destruction  to  them  to 
have  encountered;  but  which,  in  our  fortified  vessels,  we 
ionld  confidently  run  into,  and  push  our  way  through  Into 
thd  open  sea  beyond."  All  things  being  got  ready,  and 
the  hiost  propef  season  for  the  expedition  into  the  southern 
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polar  seas  baving  arrived,  tbe  expedition  onoe  more  set 
sail  on  the  12th  November  1840,  after  having  established 
an  observatory,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant Kay  of  the  Terror.  After  visiting  the  Auckland 
and  Campbell  Islands,  and  making  important  observations 
on  the  former,  they  found  themselves  about  the  middle  of 
Deoember  steering  their  course  directly  towards  the  southern 
pole,  with  imdiminishod  ardour  for  enterprise  and  discovery, 
^  The.  fifteen  months,"  says  Sir  James  Boss,  "  which  had 
elapsed  since  we  took  our  departure  from  England,  had 
in  no  degree  diminished  our  eagerness  for  the  southern 
voyage;  and  now  that  we  had  at  length  the  prospect  before 
us  of  entering  upon  those  labours  from  which  we  all  hoped 
the  most  remarkable  and  important  results  of  our  voyage 
might  be  fairly  anticipated,  joy  and  satis&ction  beamed  in 
every  face ;  and  although  I  could  not  but  look  forward  with 
much  anxiety  of  mind  to  the  issue  of  our  exertions,  yet 
ibis  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  assurance  that  we  were 
in  possession  of  the  best  of  human  means  to  accomplish  our 
purposes.  Our  ships  were  in  every  respect  most  suitable 
for  the  service,  with  three  years'  provisions,  and  stores  of 
the  best  kind,  and  supported  by  ofiBcers  and  crews  in  whom 
I  bad  reason  to  entertain  the  utmost  confidence  that  they 
would  endure  every  trial  and  hardship  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  country.  I  felt  that  we  had  nothing 
to  desire  but  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
throughout  the  arduous  duties  we  were  about  to  commence, 
and  without  which  all  human  skill  and  courage  must  prove 
utteriy  unavailing." 

Stormy  weather  continued  throughout  the  month,  an^ 
although  the  following  month  of  December  is  the  mid- 
summer of  the  southern  hembpbere,  Christmas-day  lacked 
none  of  its  familiar  accompaniments,  having  been  passed 
by  the  voyagers  in  a  strong  gale^  attended  with  constant 
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Stow  and  raiiL  Thej  clid  not,  howeyet^  aUoni^  sncli  dis- 
comforts to  prevent  ihdr  enjoying  the  nsoal  festilTities  of 
the  season.  On  the  d7th  of  December  the  first  iceberg 
was  seen,  in  Utttnde  68^  20'  S.,  and  thej  were  soon  pass- 
ing through  ik  sea  enetimbered  with  icebergs  and  mneh 
drift  ice.  The  former  struck  Sir  James  Ross  as  differing 
considerabl J  from  those  with  which  he  had  previoosl j  beeh 
familiar  in  his  arctic  explorations.  Unlike  the  icebergs 
of  the  arctic  seas,  they  presented  very  little  rariety  of 
form,  but  were  generally  of  large  size  and  of  rery  solid 
appearance,  boonded  by  perpendicular  clifib  on  all  sides, 
their  tabular  summits  varied  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  foet  in  height,  and  several  of 
them  were  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  In  a  sei 
thus  encumbered  by  such  floating  masses  of  ice,  naviga- 
tion was  attended  both  with  difficulty  and  danger.  '<  A 
light  southerly  breeze,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "brought 
with  it  almost  constant  snow  showers  and  thick  weather, 
80  that  we  were  compelled  to  shorten  sail  and  keep  close 
to  the  wind  during  the  night,  being  amongst  a  great  many 
bergs,  which  we  could  not  see  until  almost  touching  them, 
and  expecting  also  that  the  main  pack  was  not  for  distant; 
ther^  was  also  a  heavy  swell  amongst  the  bergs,  which 
r^dered  our  situation  one  of  no  small  anxiety.  The  h>ar 
of  the  waves  against  their  precipitous  foces  was  generallj^ 
ihe  first  knowledge  we  had  of  out  proximity  to  them." 

At  ten  o'clock,  on  the  1st  of  January  1841,  the  ErebuS 
erossed  the  antarctic  circle,  and  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
main  pack,  of  the  vicinity  of  which  they  had  had  various 
f)revious  indications.  New-Tear's  day  was  kept,  as  in  otd 
England,  in  conviviality  Imd  rejoicing;  and  even  the  numer^ 
ous  icebergs  and  great  quantity  of  loose  ice  with  which  they 
Were  surrounded  were  regarded  with  iiiterest,  especially 
by  those  who  now  saw  the  great  icy  barrier  for  the  first 
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(ime.  Seyeral  whales  and  a  seal  diversified  the  scene,  and 
white  petreb  were  flying  about  in  great  numbers.  On  the 
following  morning  the  first  distinct  indication  of  the  yol- 
c^nic  region,  which  they  were  on  the  ere  of  discovering,  fell 
in  thdr  way.  An  iceberg  was  discovered  at  a  short  distance 
lieariy  covered  with  mud  and  sUmes,  and  having  a  large 
mass  of  rock  on  it  of  many  tons  weight.  A  boat  was  sent 
to  examine  it  and  bring  specimens  of  the  rock,  which 
proved  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  thus  gave  warning, 
not  only  of  land  lying  beyond,  but  of  its  geological  char- 
acter. For  three  days,  thick  weather,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  breeze  and  high  sea,  and  very  frequently  by  heavy 
snow-showers,  rendered  the  situation  of  the  voyagers  highly 
critical;  but  on  the  first  symptom  of  improvement  in 
the  weather.  Captain  Ross  determined  to  push  on  at  all 
hazards.  '^At  8  a.m.,"  he  says,  '*we  again  came  in 
sight  of  the  main  pack,  and  ran  several  miles  along  the 
edge  of  it  to  examine  it  From  the  mast-head  it  seemed 
sufficiently  open  to  admit  of  our  penetrating  as  &r  as  we 
could  see  to  the  southward;  and  although  other  circum- 
stances were  not  so  favourable  for  taking  the  pack  as  I 
could  have  wished,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  wind  blowing  so  directly  upon  the  ice  as  to 
preclude  our  regaining  the  open  water  if  thought  desirable^ 
I  nevertheless  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  push 
the  ships  as  fieur  into  it  as  we  could  get  ihem.  The  signal 
was  made  to  the  Terror,  and  we  bore  away  before  the  wind, 
selecting  the  most  fovourable  point  to  break  through  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pack,  which,  as  usual,  was  formed  of 
much  heavier  ice  than  the  rest,  and  which  we  accomplished 
without  sustaining  any  serious  injury,  although  necessarily 
receiving  some  very  heavy  blows. 

*'  After  about  an  hour's  hard  thumping,  we  forced  our 
way  into  some  small  holes  of  water,  connected  by  narrow 
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lanes,  for  wbich  we  bad  purposely  steered;  and,  closely 
followed  bj  tbe  Terror,  we  fonnd  tbe  ice  mticb  ligbier  and 
more  scattered  tban  it  appeared  to  be  wben  yiewed  from 
the  distance.  It  consisted  cbiefly  of  small  floes  of  ice,  of 
last  winter's  formation,  with  a  quantity  of  bommocky  ice 
of  much  older  date,  formed  by  great  pressure  into  very 
heavy  masses;  but  it  was  by  Ho  means  of  so  formidable  a 
character  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  accounts 
we  had  received  of  the  southern  barrier  in  thos6  parts 
where  the  American  and  French  expeditions  had  en- 
countered it." 

At  this  time  they  witnessed  one  of  (hose  singular  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  polar  regions,  which  amply  justified 
the  caution  shown  by  Sir  James  Ross  as  to  the  acceptance 
of  all  the  supposed  antarctic  discoveries  of  the  American  ' 
expedition.  **  A  remarkable  appearance  of  land  was  re- 
ported in  the  evening,  and,  conUnumg  for  many  hours 
without  any  alteration  of  figure,  several  of  the  officers 
imagined  it  was  really  land  they  saw,  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  points  hills  perfectly  covered  with 
Snow,  and  so  calculated  to  deceive  the  inexperienced  eye, 
that  had  we  been  prevented  proceeding  further,  they  Would 
doubtless  have  asserted  on  our  return  to  England  that  we 
had  discovered  land  in  this  position.  This  appearance  of 
land  was,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  upper  part  of  k 
cloud,  marking,  by  a  well-defined  but  irregular  line,  the 
limit  to  which  vapour  can  ascend  in  these  latitudes:  below 
is  vapour  in  every  degree  of  condensation;  above,  the  clear 
cold  space  which  vapour  can  never  attain.  It  is  always 
near  the  margin  of  the  ice  that  these  appearances  of  land 
are  most  remarkable  and  most  deceptive.  It  proved  a 
useful  lesson  to  some  of  our  new  hands,  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  it  was  not  land  until  we  had  actually  passed 
over  the  place  of  their  baseless  mountains.'' 
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It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Captain  Bobs, 
after  having  sailed  over  an  open  sea,  where  the  chart  of 
the  United  States  discoveries  famished  by  Lieotenant 
Wilkes  indicated  mountainous  land,  and  learning  from  his 
own  statement,  his  novel  practice  of  laying  down  the  land, 
not  only  where  he  had  actually  proved  it  to  eidst,  but 
in  those  places  also  in  which  every  appearance  denoted 
its  existence,  **  determined  finally  to  place  on  the  south 
polar  chart  only  the  well-authenticated  discoveries  made 
by  D'Urville  and  Balleny,  in  addition  to  his  own,"  as,  he 
adds:  ^with  Lieutenant  Wilkes'  chart  before  me,  I  feel 
myself  quite  unable  to  determine  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
how  much  of  the  land  was  really  seen  by  him,  with  the 
degree  of  certainty  that  gives  indisputable  authority  to 
discovery." 

•  The  abundance  of  lifo  in  the  inhospitable  regions  sur- 
rounding the  poles  continued  to  add  interest  to  the  scene* 
liany  seals  were  seen  basking  on  the  floating  ice,  while 
the  penguins  actually  followed  the  ships,  answering  the 
call  of  the  sailors,  who  imitated  their  cry;  and  although 
they  could  not  scramble  over  the  ice  so  &st  as  the  ships 
sailed  past  it,  they  made  up  for  it  when  they  got  into  the 
water,  so  that  there  was  soon  quite  a  flock  of  penguimi 
playing  about  in  the  wake  of  the  ship.  Pushing  on  with 
dauntless  resolution  through  the  pack,  the  intrepid  ex- 
plorers had  at  length  the  satis&ction  of  gaining  the  open 
sea  beyond,  and  pressing  on  under  full  sail  to  the  souths 
ward.  On  the  11th  of  January  lan4  was  at  length 
distinctly  seen,  somewhat  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
yoyagers,  who  were  then  steering  directly  for  the  magnetio 
pole,  with  the  highest  hopes  of  attaining  that  interesting 
point  It  presented  a  bold  character,  with  a  lofty  moun- 
tain range,  to  the  highest  point  of  which  Captain  Ross 
|;aye  the  name  of  Mount  Sabine,  after  the  distinguished 
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foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  As  they  heared  the 
land,  extensive  monntain  ranges  were  seen  extending  to 
the  right  and  left,  their  lofty  peaks  corered  with  perennial 
snow,  bat  contrasting  oocakionally  with  the  dark  faces  of 
bold  projecting  cliffs  of  volcaitio  rocks.  The  height  of 
Mount  Sabine  was  found  by  means  of  several  measore- 
ments  to  be  rather  lest  than  ten  thousand  feet,  and  its 
distance  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast;  and  the  other 
mountains  of  the  range  were  judged  to  vary  from  seven  to 
nine  thousand  feet;  ahd,  as  Captain  Ross  adds,  "  Altoge^ 
ther,  they  presented  as  grand  and  magnificent  a  view  its 
ttJk  well  be  imiigined.'*  All  chance  of  reaching  the  true 
magnetic  pole  was  now  al  an  end.  '*  The  land  interposed 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  direct  appi^mch  to  it,  and  we 
had  to  choose  whether  we  should  trace  the  coast  to  th^ 
north-west,  with  the  hope  of  turning  th6  western  extreme 
of  the  land,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  south ;  or  follow  the 
southerly  coast  line  round  Gape  Downshire,  and  thenc^ 
take  a  more  Ivesterly  course  The  latter  was  preferrrf,  as 
being  more  likely  to  Extend  our  researches  into  higher 
latitudes,  and  as  affording  a  better  chance  of  afterwards 
attaining  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  our  voyage;  and 
although  we  ootild  not  but  feel  disappointed  in  our  expecta- 
tion of  shortly  reaching  the  magnetic  pole,  yet  these  moun- 
tains being  in  bur  way  restored  to  tSngland  the  honoitr  of 
the  discovery  of  the  southernmost  known  land,  which  had 
been  nobly  won  by  the  intrepid  Bellinghausen,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  yearil  retained  by  Russia.*' 

On  the  following  day  a  landing  Was  effected,  under  dr^ 
eumstances  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger,  and  th6 
Ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  the  newly  discovered 
oontment,  in  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  proceeded 
with.  {Possession  Island,  where  the  British  flag  was  planted^ 
and  the  health  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  drunk^ 
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amid  the  bearty  cheen  of  the  party,  is  composed  entirely 
of  igneous  rocks,  without  the  smallest  appearance  of  vege- 
tation. Inconceivable  myriads  of  penguins  completely  and 
densely  covered  the  wlude  sor&ce  of  the  island,  along  the 
ledges  of  the  predpices,  and  even  to  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
attacking  the  sailors  vigorously  as  they  waded  through  their 
ranks,  and  pecking  at  them  with  their  sharp  beaks.  As 
the  voyagers  pursued  their  way  southward,  new  mountain 
ranges  opened  on  their  view,  to  the  loftiest  of  which,  with  its 
immense  crater  visible  at  the  sununit,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Mount  Melbourne,  after  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
under  whose  government  the  expedition  had  been  fitted 
out  The  form  of  this  mountain  is  described  as  bearing  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  Mount  Etna,  as  to  have  led  to  its 
bemg  generally  spoken  of  under  the  latter  name  among  the 
officers  of  both  ships.  In  its  elevation,  however,  it  greatly 
exceeds  the  Sicilian  volcano.  To  the  extensive  continent 
thus  disclosed  for  the  first  time  to  human  eyes  the  name 
of  Victoria  Land  was  given,  in  honour  of  her  Brittanio 
Majesty,  in  whose  name  it  had  been  taken  possession  o£ 
Continuing  their  voyage  to  the  southward,  a  second  landing 
was  effected,  on  an  island,  to  which  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  given.  It  is  situate  in  latitude  76^  Sf  S., 
longitude  168^  12^  E.,  and  is  a  mass  of  igneous  rocks  about 
twelve  miles  long  and  six  broad. 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  intrepid  voyagers  were 
amply  repaid  for  the  persevering  zeal  with  which  they 
had  surmounted  all  difficulties,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
soiUhem  exploration,  by  coming  in  sight  of  a  mountain 
12,400  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  then  emit- 
tbg  flame  and  smoke  in  great  profiision.  The  discovery 
of  an  active  volcano  in  so  high  a  southern  latitude  can- 
not fiiil  to  be  esteemed  a  subject  of  high  geological  interest 
and  importance,  from  the  light  it  appears  calculated  to  throw 
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on  the  physical  oonstniotum  of  the  glohe;  nor  Is  it  withoB 
its  interest,  as  conferring  so  marked  a  character  on  the 
antarctic  discoveries  of  oor  British  seamen,  who  had  pene- 
trated so  far  heyond  the  greatest  limits  ever  before  attained 
in  southern  latitudes,  and  immediately  after  the  ejtpeditions 
i)oth  of  France  and  the  United  States  had  been  able  to 
effect  so  little  in  this  respect  To  this  gigantic  volcanic 
inountain  Captain  Ross  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Erebus^ 
liter  his  own  ship;  and  an  extinct  volcano  to  the  eastward 
of  it,  measuring  1§,900  feet  higfa|  he  designated  Mount 
Terror,  after  Commander  Crosier's  vesseL 

Here  the  southern  progress  of  the  voyagers  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  perpendicular 
cliff  of  ice  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  extended  from  the 
extreme  point  of  land  as  fer  as  the  eye  could  see,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  presented  so  insuperable  a  barrier  to 
the  explorers  as  put  all  hopes  of  further  progress  at  an  end. 
''  It  was,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  *'  an  obstruction  of  such  A 
character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  as  to  our 
future  proceedings,  for  we  might  with  equal  chance  of  succesi 
try  to  sail  through  the  cliffs  of  Dover  as  penetrate  such  a 
mass."  What  was  beyond  it  could  only  be  guessed  at,  for 
the  ice  being  much  higher  than  the  mast-heads^  they  could 
not  see  anything  except  the  summit  of  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  extending  to  the  southward  as  fiir  as  the  seventy- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  and  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Parry  Mountains  was  given. 

If  the  coast  line  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  this 
mountain  range,  as  seems  probable.  Mounts  Erebus  and 
Terror  are  situated  on  a  bold  projecting  headland  between 
two  bays,  which  presented  from  some  points  the  appearance 
of  a  large  island.  "  At  4  p.m.  on  the  28th  of  January,  Mount 
Erebus  was  observed  to  emit  smoke  and  flame  in  unusual 
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qnantitieSi  prodndng  a  most  grand  speotade.  A  yolome 
of  dense  onoke  was  projected  at  each  aoooeisiYe  jet  with 
great  force,  in  a  vertical  column,  to  the  height  of  between 
fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  feet  above  the  mouth 
of  the  crater,  when,  condenaing  first  at  ita  upper  part,  it 
deaoended  in  miat  or  anew,  and  gradually  dispersed,  to  be 
succeeded  by  another  splendid  exhibition  of  the  same  kind 
in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  although  the  intervals 
between  the  eruptiona  were  by  no  meana  r^ular.  The 
diameter  of  the  columna  of  amoke  waa  between  two  and 
three  hundred  feet,  aa  near  aa  we  could  measure  it  When- 
ever the  amoke  cleared  away,  the  bright  red  flame  that 
filled  the  mouth  of  the  crater  waa  clearly  perceptible;  and 
some  of  the  officera  believed  ihey  could  aee  streama  of  lava 
pouring  down  ita  aidea  until  loat  beneath  the  anew,  which 
deacended  from  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  crater,  and 
projected  ita  perpendicular  icy  cliff  aeveral  milea  into  the 
ocean.  Mount  Terror  waa  much  more  free  from  anew, 
eapecially  on  its  eaatem  aide,  where  were  numeroua  little 
conical  crater-like  hillocks,  each  of  which  had  probably 
been  at  aome  period  an  active  volcano." 

Captain  Roaa  sailed  along  the  aolid  wall  of  ice  for  upwarda 
of  a  hundred  milea,  without  discoirering  even  the  smallest 
appearance  of  a  rent  or  fissure,  and  the  intensely  bright 
sky  beyond  clearly  indicated  to  his  experienced  eye  the 
great  distance  to  which  the  ice  extended  southward.  Con- 
tinuing his  progress  in  the  same  direction,  he  found  the 
same  icy  barrier  extending  as  for  as  he  could  see,  and  ha 
at  length  waa  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  penetrating 
further  in  that  direction.  He  accordingly  returned  on  hia 
course,  and  once  more  approaching  the  magnificent  volcano 
which  he  had  discovered,  he  again  witnessed  successive 
eruptions  of  Mount  Erebus,  during  which  the  flame  and 
smoke  were  projected  to  a  greater  height,  and  altogether  on 
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a  grinder  scale,  than  those  previotuily  witnessed.  The  ex«* 
aminationof  the  eoast  was  farther  prosecuted,  and  arenewed 
attempt  made  to  get  closer  to  the  true  ma|;netic  pole* 

On  the  17th  of  February  Captam  Ross  thus  writes:  ^^  We 
were  at  this  time  in  latitude  IB"*  12^  S.,  longitude  164^  E., 
the  magnetic  dip  88^  40",  and  the  variation  109^  24'  B. 
We  were  therefore  Only  one  hundred  and  sixiy  miles  from 
the  pole. 

'*  Had  it  been  possible  to  haye  found  a  place  of  security; 
upon  any  part  of  this  coast  where  we  might  have  wintered, 
in  sight  of  the  brilliant  burning  mountain,  and  at  so  short 
a  distance  from  the  magnetic  pole,  both  of  those  interesting 
spots  might  easily  have  been  reached  by  travelling  parties 
in  the  following  spring;  but  all  our  efforts  to  effect  that 
object  ptoved  quite  unsuccessful ;  and  although  our  hopes 
of  complete  attainment  were  not  realized,  yet  it  was  tome 
satisfaction  to  know  that  we  had  approached  the  pole  some 
hundreds  of  miles  nearer  than  any  of  our  predecessors) 
and  from  the  multitude  of  observations  that  were  made  in 
to  many  different  directions  fi^m  it,  its  position  mity  be 
determined  with  nearly  as  much  accuracy  as  if  we  had 
actually  reached  the  spot  itself. 

'*  It  was  nevertheless  painfully  vexatious  to  behold  at 
an  easily  accessible  distance  under  other  circumstances  the 
range  of  mountains  in  which  the  pole  is  placed,  and  to  feel 
how  nearly  that  chief  object  of  our  undertaking  had  been 
accomplished ;  and  but  few  can  understand  the  deep  feel* 
ings  of  regret  with  which  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  perhaps  too  ambitious  hope  I  had  so  long  cherished| 
of  being  permitted  to  plant  the  flag  of  my  country  on  both 
the  magnetic  poles  of  our  globe ;  but  the  obstacles  which 
presented  themselves  being  of  so  insurmountable  a  character 
was  some  degree  of  consolation,  as  it  left  us  no  grounds  for 
tolf-reproach;  and  as  we  bowed  in  humble  acquiescence  to. 
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die  will  ot  Him  who  bad  so  defined  the  boundary  of  our 
researches,  with  grateful  hearts  we  offered  up  our  thanks* 
givings  for  the  li^ge  measure  of  success  which  He  had  per-: 
mitted  to  reward  our  exertions." 

Beyond  them,  still  in  sight,  lay  a  range  of  mountains 
in  the  extreme  west,  which,  if  of  an  equal  elevation  wit]| 
Mount  Erebus,  were  not  less  than  fifty  leagues  distant,  and 
among  these  there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  was  the  seat  of 
the  great  object  of  their  ambition,  the  southern  magnetic  pole. 
To  this  range  the  discoverers  gave  the  name  of  the  Prince 
Albert  Mountains,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  great  southern  continent  named  Victoria  I^and,  at 
once  the  earliest  and  most  remote  southern  discovery  since 
her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  The  oontinjiity  of 
this  newly  discovered  land  they  had  now  traced  from  the 
seventieth  to  the  seventy-ninth  degree  of  latitude;  and 
when  the  remarkable  features  which  characterized  these 
new  discoveries  are  considered,  in  addition  to  their  extent, 
and  the  immense  difficulties  that  had  been  overcome  in 
effecting  them,  the  bold  explorers  might  well  be  satisfied 
with  what  they  had  accomplbhed.  Already  many  signs 
gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  winter,  though  in  these 
inhospitable  polar  seas,  during  the  brief  period  to  which 
the  presence  of  the  sun  gives  the  season  the  name  of  sum- 
mer,  they  had  found  such  a  prevalence  of  the  severities 
of  the  eternal  winter  of  the  antarctic  regions  as  must  have 
appalled  any  but  the  most  resolute  hearts.  Animal  life, 
indeed,  abounds  there  to  a  remarkable  degree,  but  neither 
in  their  approaches  to  the  shore,  nor  on  the  two  occasions 
when  a  landmg  was  effected,  could  the  slightest  appearance 
of  vegetation  be  traced;  and  Sir  James  Ross  states,  as  the 
deliberate  conclusion  arrived  at  after  their  landing  on 
Franklin  Island:  '^  We  could  not  perceive  the  smallest 
trace  of  vegetation,  not  even  a  lichen  or  piece  ot  sea-firced 
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g;rowing  on  tlie  rocks  j  kmi,  I  hikve  no  doubt,  froni  tlid  totfed 
absence  of  ii  at  botb  the  jplaces  we  liaye  landed,  that  thd 
vegetable  kingdom  has  no  Tet>re8entative  in  antarctic  lands." 
All  further  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  westward  being 
now  necessarily  abandoned,  the  next  aim  tras  to  find  a 
harbour  in  which  ihey  could  winter,  so  as  to  renew  their 
Exertions  on  the  same  spot  in  the  following  spring.  But 
in  this  also  they  failed,  and  Captain  Ross  now  determined 
to  tnake  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  northward,  in  search  of 
any  lands  that  might  lid  between  Cape  North  of  Victoriii 
tiand  and  Ballehy  Islands,  as  it  was  most  important  io 
ascertain  whether  thes^  were  connected,  and  how. far  the 
space  between  them  might  be  navigable.  But  eveh  this, 
though  leading  the  ships  northward  in  the  directioii  of 
milder  regions,  was  a  project  attended  with  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  had  proved  insurmountable  to  the  expedi- 
tions both  of  France  and  the  Vnited  States.  ''  I  could  not 
but  feel,"  says  Sir  James  Ross, ''  how  great  was  the  hazard 
of  detaining  thd  ships  any  longer  in  these  dangerous  re- 
gions, and  how  great  must  be  the  anxiety  of  those  upon 
whom  the  care  of  the  ships  devolved  during  the  long  dark 
tights  that  prevailed,  and  the  difficulty  we  might  expe- 
rience in  recrossing  the  pack  of  two  hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  which  we  had  passed  through  near  the  antarctic 
circle ;  yet  I  considered  the  object  to  be  accomplished  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  some  ftirthor  degree  of  risk, 
and  had  some  hopes  that  we  might  find  the  pack  had 
driven  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  leave  us  a  clear  pass- 
age between  it  and  the  easternmost  point  of  the  AmeridUi 
discoveries."  The  difficulties  and  dangers  proved  fully 
equal  to  anything  that  had  been  anticipated.  Frequent 
gales  and  sudden  changes  of  wind,  alternating  with  calms 
accompanied  with  thick  weather,  constant  snow  showers, 
and  a  heavy  swell,  all  united  to  add  to  the  anxieties  of  the 
2i 
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Toyage,  and  to  oonvince  the  experienced  leaders  of  the 
expedition  that  the  navigation  of  the  antarctic  seaa  is  at- 
tended with  much  greater  hazard  than  that  of  the  arctic  seas. 

Soon  after  passing  the  northern  point  of  the  continent 
discovered  hy  them,  the  voyagers  came  upon  the  edge 
of  the  pack,  presenting  to  the  southward  one  unbroken 
mass  of  ice,  with  many  large  bergs  amongst  it,  and  so 
firmly  cemented  together  by  the  recent  cold,  that  not  the 
smallest  hole  of  water  could  be  perceived  among  it.  All 
hope  of  penetrating  in  that  direction  was  obviously  at  an 
end  for  the  season,  and  the  explorers  accordingly  wore 
round  and  stood  to  the  northward,  getting  the  last  glimpse 
of  Victoria  Land  at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  28th 
of  February,  when  Mount  Elliot,  the  northernmost  of  the 
Admiralty  Range,  immediately  to  the  south-west  of  Cape 
North,  could  be  discerned  dimly  through  the  mist  at  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  miles.  Towards  midnight  a  new  feature 
was  added  to  the  scene,  by  a  brilliant  display  of  the  Aurora 
Australis. .  It  is  described  as  consisting  of  two  segments 
of  a  broken  arch,  from  which  bright  coruscations  shot  up- 
wards. "  The  upper  points  of  these  rays,"  Sir  James  Ross 
adds,  ^'  were  more  beautifully  attenuated  than  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen  diose  of  the  Aurora  Borealis ;  the 
vertical  beams  had  much  lateral  motion,  and  frequently 
disappeared  and  re-appeared  in  a  few  seconds  of  time." 

Though  the  pack  appeared  to  the  eye  at  a  little  distance 
as  one  unbroken  mass  of  ice,  yet  the  experienced  navigators 
detected  by  a  heavy  swell  throughout  that  it  consisted  of 
loose  pieces,  and  they  occasionally  ran  the  ships  some  way 
into  it.  The  whole  sea,  however,  was  traversed  along 
the  edge  of  the  pack  through  rapidly-ferming  pancake  ice, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  bold  adventurers  had  to  exercise  the 
utmost  caution  to  avoid  being  frozen  in  or  beset  Captain 
Boss,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  summer 
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season  it  might  be  pefietrated  to  a  great  distance,  and  eyen 
thai  the  sonth  magnetic  pole  may  yet  be  attained  by  per- 
severing to  the  sonth-west  through  the  rast  tract  of  ocean 
which  he  was  led  to  believe  separates  Victoria  Land  from 
the  Ballcny  and  other  islands  or  lands  discovered  near  the 
antarctic  circle  by  Biscoe,  Balleny,  Wilkes,  and  D'Urville. 

Some  idea  of  the  extreme  hardships  encoontered  by  the 
seamen  in  such  a  voyage  of  polar  discovery  may  be  finrmed 
from  the  experience  of  a  single  night.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  soon  after  midnight,  the  Terror  made  signal  that  it 
had  received  some  severe  injory.  The  vessels  had  been 
making  way  through  floating  ice,  from  which  they  received 
from  time  to  time  heavy  blows,  and  it  had  at  length  broken 
the  shackle  of  the  Terror's  bobstay.  The  Erebns  then 
hove  to  till  it  should  be  replaced ;  but  the  operation  was 
one  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  night  was  exceed- 
ingly dark;  while  the  ships'  bows  and  rigging  were  thickly 
encrusted  with  ice,  and  a  heavy  swell  endangered  the  lives 
of  the  seamen,  who  were  engaged  for  nearly  two  hours 
slung  over  the  bows,  and  not  only  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  the  floating  ice,  but  immersed  up  to  the  neck  in  the  sea 
at  every  plunge  of  the  ship,  when  the  thermometer  stood 
at  twelve  degrees  below  freezing.  Happily,  however,  the 
injury  was  repaired  without  loss  of  life. 

To  the  south  of  the  Balleny  Islands  new  land  was  dis- 
covered rising  to  a  great  height,  and  presenting  at  a  dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  two  islands  nearly  joining ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  them  sufficiently  near  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  parts  of  the  same  group  of  islands, 
or  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  a  more  extensive  land. 
The  expedition  was  now  approaching  the  part  of  their 
voyage  which  led  to  so  much  acrimonious  controversy  in 
America.  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  expe- 
dition, having  forwarded  to  Captain  Ross  a  chart  of  his 
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discorerieB  in  the  antarctio  regionB,  tlie  latter  now  pur- 
sued  bis  northern  course  with  cautious  circumspectioni 
expecting  every  hour  to  come  in  sight  of  a  mountainous 
region  laid  down  in  the  United  States  chart,  and  entertain- 
ing much  anxiety  for  some  hours  under  the  belief  that  this 
high  land  must  present  a  formidable  lee  shore  in  the  posi- 
tion  they  were  in.  A  severe  gale,  added  to  the  extreme 
darkness  and  thick  weather  during  the  following  night, 
greatly  increased  their  anxiety  and  watchfuliiess ;  but  on 
the  5th  of  March  the  weather  had  cleared,  and  with  a 
moderate  breeze  the  voyagers  made  sail,  in  eager  expecta- 
tion of  discovering  the  land.  No  land,  however,  appeared| 
and  after  approaching  within  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  of  its 
supposed  site,  on  a  beautiful  clear  day  when  land  of  any 
great  elevation  might  have  been  seen  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
or  seventy  miles,  their  surprise  and  disappointment  may  be 
imagined  when  they  found  themselves  in  an  open  sea, 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  land  on  any  side  of  the 
horizon.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  they 
began  at  length  to  suspect  that  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  having 
but  little  experience  of  the  delusive  appearances  in  these 
icy  regions,  had  mistaken  for  land  some  of  the  dense  well- 
defined  clouds  which  so  continually  hang  over  extensive 
packs  of  ice — '*  a  mistake,"  Sir  James  Ross  adds,  '*  which 
we  had  ourselves  on  many  occasions  to  guard  against, 
when  appearances  were  so  strong  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, that  few  in  either  ship  could  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  not  really  land  until  we  actually  sailed  over  the  spot" 
This,  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  American  discovery,  was 
actually  done  by  him ;  and  after  having  searched  for  it  at 
a  distance  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  from  its  sup- 
posed site  on  every  side,  as  well  as  having  sailed  directly 
over  its  assigned  position,  there  was  no  longer  any  possible 
room  for  doubting  that  it  had  no  real  existence. 
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Panning  their  ooune  northward,  the  Toyagen  were 
frequently  dependent  for  light  almost  entirely  on  the 
Aurora  Australia,  which  illuminated  the  sky  to  a  degree 
equivalent  to  the  moon  in  quadrature.  Penguins,  Cape- 
pigeons,  and  the  blue  petrel,  continued  frequently  to  sur- 
round them  in  great  numbers ;  many  whales  of  large  size 
were  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-pack,  and  large  shoals  of 
porpoises  were  occasionally  observed  moving  generally  to 
the  northward.  On  the  28th  of  March,  several  large  flocks 
of  a  small  dark-coloured  petrel  are  recorded  to  have  been 
seen,  which  they  took  to  be  the  young  of  the  Cape-pigeon 
proceeding  to  the  northward.  By  the  length  of  time  they 
look  to  fly  past,  some  of  the  flocks  wore  estimated  to  be 
from  six  to  ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  miles  , 
broad.  They  were  densely  crowded  together,  literally 
darkening  the  sky  during  the  two  or  three  hours  they 
were  passing  over  the  ships.  Thus  abundant  is  animal 
life  within  the  antarctic  circle,  where  Sir  James  Ross  has 
been  led  to  form  the  conclusion  that  not  a  single  trace  of 
vegetable  life  is  to  be  found;  in  so  much  so,  that  on  the  2d 
of  April  he  mentions  a  piece  of  floating  sea- weed  passed 
during  the  afternoon,  after  crossing  the  line  of  mean  tem- 
perature, as  the  first  that  had  been  seen  by  them  since 
they  left  the  temperate  for  the  antarctic  seas.  On  the  6th 
of  the  same  month,  having  completed  all  that  remained  to 
be  done,  both  ships  steered  direct  for  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  late  in  the  evenmg  of  the  same  day  entered  Storm 
Bay ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  voyagers  had  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  the  congratulations  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin on  the  successful  termination  of  their  first  season's 
navigation  of  the  antarctic  seas. 

The  antarctic  exploring  party  havihg  thus  finished  their 
first  season's  operations  with  such  satisfsctory  results,  had 
now  a  period  of  several  months  before  them,  which  they 
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oould  devote  to  the  repair  of  tbeir  yessels,  and  the  due 
preparation  for  the  operations  they  had  still  in  view. 
Happily,  upon  examining  the  vessels,  they  were  found  to 
have  sustained  no  very  serious  injuries  among  the  southern 
ice,  and  these  were  so  little  below  the  line  of  flotation  of 
the  ships,  that  their  complete  repair  was  entirely  within 
reach  of  their  own  resources.  They  were  accordingly 
lightened  by  the  entire  clearing  out  of  their  stores,  provi- 
sions, &C.,  which  we^  landed  and  secured  in  warehouses 
appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Sir  John  Franklin*  The 
ships  were  then  completely  overiiauled;  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  two  senior  lieutenants,  they  were 
effectively  repaired,  caulked,  cleaned,  and  repainted  inside 
and  out  The  rigging  was  stripped  and  refitted,  and 
everything  so  effectually  renewed  as  to  admit  of  their  re- 
encountering  the  dangers  of  the  antarctic  seas,  with  all  the 
confidence  that  could  be  derived  from  well-appointed  and 
thoroughly  equipped  vessels.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
all  the  repairs  and  refitments  of  the  ships  had  been  effected, 
and  provisions  and  stores  were  embarked  sufficient  to  last 
for  three  years.  Preparations  were  then  made  fi)r  imme- 
diately fitting  the  vessels  for  sea.  Captain  Ross  having 
resolved  to  devote  the  interval  still  at  his  command,  before 
the  return  of  the  proper  season  for  again  proceeding  to  the 
south,  in  visiting  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
Bay  of  Islands  in  New  Zealand,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing magnetometric  observations  comparative  with  those 
made  at  the  Rossbank  observatory  established  by  him  at 
Van  Diemen's  I^md.  On  the  6th  of  July  1841,  the  ex- 
ploring party  took  leave  of  their  numerous  friends  in  the 
colony,  and  early  on  the  following  morning  they  weighed 
anchor,  and  stood  down  the  river. 

After  accomplishing  the  magnetometrical  observations 
desired,  and  collecting  objects  of  natural  history  at  New 
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Zealand,  the  exploring  ships  once  more  stood  to  the  soath^ 
and  after  crossing  the  circle  of  nniform  temperature  of  the 
ocean,  and  making  the  requisite  experiments  for  determin- 
ing this  interesting  point  in  physical  geography,  Captain 
Ross  records  that  on  the  14th  of  December  they  passed  a 
small  piece  of  sea- weed,  which  proTed  to  be  the  last  trace 
of  vegetation  seen  by  them  on  their  southern  course.  Two 
days  afterwards  they  fell  in  with  the  first  icebergs,  one  of 
which  rose  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
measured  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  8ooa 
after  they  found  themselves  once  more  exposed  to  the 
wintry  rigours  of  the  Antarctic  Sea.  On  the  17th  of 
December  the  ships  were  sailing  among  floating  masses 
of  ice,  the  ruins  of  broken-up  icebergs,  but  still  sufficiently 
large  to  destroy  any  ordinary  vessel  that  might  come  into 
collision  with  them  at  the  rate  they  were  sailing ;  so  that 
the  utmost  vigilance  was  required.  Snow  showers  also 
followed  Arom  time  to  time,  while  they  once  more  found 
themselves  Surrounded  with  numerous  gray  petrel,  and 
Cape-pigeons;  and  saw  also  occasionally  both  seals  and 
whales  sporting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ships.  The  latter 
exhibited  no  signs  of  fear,  and  remained  so  close  to  the 
vessels  that  on  one  occasion  the  Erebus  struck  upon  one  in 
passing  over  it,  without  apparently  doing  it  any  harm. 

Moving  oil  slowly  to  the  southward,  impeded  by  the 
Increasing  accumulations  of  ice,  the  exploring  party 
spent  their  Christmas-day  in  latitude  66^  S.,  and  longitude 
156^  14'  W.,  closely  beset  in  the  pack,  near  to  a  large 
chain  of  icebergs,  and  in  a  thick  fog,  with  no  very  cheering 
prospect  before  them.  Nevertheless,  they  failed  not  to 
celebrate  the  festive  occasion  with  such  good  cheer  and 
commemoration  of  old  English  associations  as  their  cir- 
cumstances would  permit  From  this  time  to  the  begin- 
ning of  February  the  ships  remained  beset  in  the  pack, 
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though  peneveriDgly  forcing  their  w^J  through  it,  and 
bearing  up  stoutly  amid  the  most  appaUmg  dangers.  The 
decks  and  rigging  became  so  encumbered  with  ice  and 
snow  as  to  involve  constant  and  most  laborious  efibrta  ot 
the  officers  and  men  to  keep  them  in  working  order; 
and  while  the  shi|[»s  were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
risks,  encountering  more  than  once  a  gale  in  the  pack,  in 
their  endeavours  to  gain  the  open  sea  to  the  south,  they 
had  repeatedly  to  endure  the  mortification  of  finding  that 
the  whole  mass  of  ice  with  which  they  were  entangled  was 
moving  so  rapidly  to  the  northward  that  they  were  losing 
much  more  way  by  this  means  than  all  the  progress  they 
effected  while  running  before  the  wind. 

Repeatedly  their  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  To 
prevent  the  ships  separating  in  the  darkness  and  fi>g,  and 
at  the  some  time  to  keep  them  firom  coming  into  collision, 
they  frequently  made  both  ships  fast  to  a  heavy  fioe  of  ice 
between  them.  Such  was  their  position  at  midnight  on 
the  19th  of  January  1842,  when  a  change  of  wind,  and  the 
increasing  swell,  rendered  their  further  hold  no  longer 
possible.  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  their 
critical  position :  *'  All  our  hawsers  breaking  in  succession, 
we  made  sail  on  the  ships,  and  kept  company  during  the 
thick  fog  by  firing  guns  and  by  means  of  the  usual  signab. 
Under  the  shelter  of  a  berg  of  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter, 
we  dodged  about  during  the  whole  day,  waiting  for  dear 
weather,  that  we  might  select  the  best  leads  through 
the  dispersing  pack;  but  at  9  p.m.  the  wind  suddenly 
freshened  to  a  violent  gale  frt>m  the  northward,  compelling 
us  to  reduce  our  sails  to  a  close  reefed  main-top-sail  and 
storm  stay-sails :  the  sea  quickly  rising  to  a  fearful  height, 
breaking  over  the  loftiest  bergs,  we  were  unable  any  longer 
to  hold  our  ground,  but  were  driven  into  the  heavy  pack 
under  our  lee.    Soon  after  midnight  our  ships  were  in- 
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▼olyed  in  an  ocean  of  tolling  fra^entd  of  ice,  hard  ad 
floating  rocks  of  granite,  which  were  daahed  against  them 
by  the  waves  with  so  much  violence  that  their  masts 
qmvered  as  if  they  would  fall  at  every  successive  blow; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  ships  seemed  inevitable,  from  the 
tremendons  shocks  they  received.  By  backing  and  filling 
the  sails,  we  endeavoured  to  avoid  collision  with  the  larger 
masses ;  but  this  was  not  always  possible.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  storm,  the  rudder  of  the  Erebus  was  so  much 
damaged  as  to  be  no  longer  of  any  use ;  and  about  the 
same  time  I  was  informed  by  signal  that  the  Terror's  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  nearly  torn  away  from  the  stern- 
post  We  had  hoped  that,  as  we  drifted  deeper  inb  the 
pack,  we  should  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tempest ;  but 
in  this  we  were  mistaken.  Hour  passed  away  after  hour, 
without  the  least  mitigation  of  the  awful  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  but 
little  probability  of  our  ships  holding  together  much  longer, 
so  frequent  and  violent  were  the!  shocks  they  sustained. 
The  loud  crashing  noise  of  the  stiuining  and  working  of 
the  timbers  and  decks,  as  she  was  driven  against  some  of 
the  heavier  pieces,  which  all  the  activity  and  exertions  of 
our  people  could  not  prevent,  was  sufficient  to  fill  the 
stoutest  heart,  that  was  not  supported  by  trust  in  Him  who 
controls  all  events,  with  dismay ;  and  I  should  commit  an 
act  of  injustice  to  my  companions  if  I  did  not  express 
my  admiration  of  their  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion. 
Throughout  a  period  of  twenty-eight  hours,  during  any 
one  of  which  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  hope  that  we 
should  live  to  see  another,  the  coolness,  steady  obedience, 
and  untiring  exertions  of  each  individual,  were  every  wajr 
worthy  of  British  seamen.'' 

Such  was  the  height  of  the  waves,  that  when  the  Erebus 
descended  into  the  hollow  of  the  wave,  the  men  on  its  deck 
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could  fee  only  die  mab-top-aaU-yard  oi  the  Terror,  just 
level  with  the  crest  of  the  interyening  ware  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  ships ;  while  this  hollow,  like  the  slopes  <^a 
deep  yalley,  was  filled  with  heavy  rolling  masses  like  great 
rocks  hurled  down  from  the  monntain-tops  into  the  chasm 
of  some  terrible  earthquake.  Amid  dangers  such  as  these 
the  season  wore  on,  ontil  the  2d  February,  when  soon  after 
midnight  the  Erebus  entered  the  broad  band  of  heavy  ice 
and  foam  which  formed  the  southern  edge  of  the  pack, 
and,  followed  by  the  Terror,  the  whole  of  both  ships'  com- 
panies had  at  length  the  delight  of  congratulating  one 
anotheir  on  once  more  reaching  the  open  sea,  after  being 
involved  fifty-six  days  in  the  pack.  Judging  from  the 
experience  of  the  previous  year,  very  few  days  of  the 
navigable  season  were  left,  so  much  time  had  been  lost  in 
making  way  through  the  icy  barrier  they  had  encountered. 
They  accordingly  made  all  sail  for  the  south  whenever  the 
state  of  the  sea  admitted  of  it;  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
month  they  came  in  sight  of  the  great  ice  barrier  consider- 
ably to  the  eastward  of  the  roost  westerly  portion  seen  by 
them  in  the  previous  season.  They  had  the  satisfiiction, 
however,  of  reaching  a  higher  latitude  than  on  the  prevbus 
year ;  and  also,  on  making  sail  still  further  to  the  eastward, 
they  saw  from  the  mast-heads  what  they  had  every  reason 
to  believe  was  another  portion  of  the  great  southern  con- 
tinent, presenting  the  appearance  of  mountains  of  great 
height,  perfectly  covered  with  snow,  but  with  a  varied  and 
undulating  outline,  extending  away  towards  the  antarctio 
pole.  With  modest  caution,  however,  this  important  addi- 
tion to  the  discoveries  of  the  exploring  party  is  marked  on 
the  chart  only  as  an  <^  appearance  of  land." 

The  ships  had  now  proceeded  as  fiir  to  the  south  as  was 
possible  where  they  then  were,  and  already  the  sea  had 
become  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
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the  temperature,  as  for  as  ooold  be  seen  from  tbe  mM^ 
head,  so  that  the  ships  were  liable  to  be  frozen  up  for  the 
winter  in  a  position  of  peculiar  danger.  Fortunately  a  strong 
breeze  from  the  south-east  enabled  them  to  bore  the  shipd 
through  the  young  ice  under  all  sail ;  and  after  running  in 
this  manner  about  thirty  miles  right  before  the  breeze, 
they  found  themselves  once  more  in  clear  water.  They  had 
thus  by  their  courage  and  perseverance  succeeded  in  pene« 
trating  a  mass  of  ice  and  pack  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
in  breadth,  and  in  reaching  a  higher  latitude  than  had 
ever  been  attained  before.  Captain  Ross  now  determined 
to  run  to  the  northward  along  the  pack  edge,  in  search  of 
an  opening  which  might  lead  them  by  a  short  course  td 
the  Falkland  Islands,  where  he  proposed  to  winter,  and 
refit  the  ships  for  a  third  effort  to  gain  a  high  southern 
latitude. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  voyagers  had  the  first  notice 
of  their  approach  towards  milder  regions  by  observing 
several  small  pieces  of  sea-weed,  in  latitude  64^  S.,  th6 
first  specimen  of  the  vegetable  they  had  seen.  Theif 
dangers,  however,  were  by  no  means  over.  On  the  after- 
noon several  icebergs  were  seen  during  very  thick  weather, 
and  in  the  evening  the  wind  rose  so  high,  and  the  snow 
showers  became  so  incessant,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to 
carry  much  sail.  Sir  James  Ross  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  events  of  that  night  which  had  so  nearly  proved 
their  last : — "  Numerous  small  pieces  of  ice  were  met 
with,  warning  us  of  the  presence  of  bergs,  concealed  by  the 
thickly  falling  snow:  before  midnight  I  directed  the  top-^ 
sails  to  be  dose-reefed,  and  every  arrangement  made  for 
rounding  to  until  daylight,  deeming  it  too  hazardous  tb  run 
any  longer.  Our  people  had  hardly  completed  these  operas 
tions,  when  a  large  berg  was  seen  ahead,  and  quite  close  td 
tis :  the  ship  was  immediately  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the 
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po|i  tack,  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  weather  it; 
but  just  at  this  moment  the  Terror  was  observed  running 
down  upon  us,  under  her  top-sails  and  fore-sail;  and  as  it 
was  impossible  £ot  her  to  dear  both  the  berg  and  the  Ere< 
bus,  collision  was  inevitable.  We  instantly  hove  aU  aback 
to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  shock ;  but  the  concussion 
when  she  struck  us  was  such  as  to  throw  almost  eveiy  one 
off  his  feet;  our  bowsprit,  £[>re  top-mast,  and  other  smaller 
spars,  were  carried  away;  and  the  ships,  hanging  together, 
entangled  by  their  rigging,  and  dashing  against  each  other 
with  fearfiil  violence,  were  falling  down  upon  the  weather 
£ftce  of  the  lofty  berg  under  our  lee,  against  which  the  waves 
were  breaking  and  foaming  to  near  the  summit  of  its  per- 
pendicular cUffi?.  Sometimes  she  rose  high  above  us,  almost 
exposing  her  keel  to  view,  and  again  descended  as  we  in 
our  turn  rose  to  the  top  of  the  wave,  threatening  to  bury 
her  beneath  us,  whilst  the  crashing  of  the  breaking  upper- 
works  and  boats  increased  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Pro- 
yidentiaUy  they  gradually  forged  past  each  other,  and  sepa- 
rated before  we  drifted  down  amongst  the  foaming  breakers, 
and  we  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  her  dear  the  end  of 
the  berg,  and  of  foding  that  she  was  safe.  But  she  left  us 
completely  disabled ;  the  wreck  of  the  spars  so  enoumbered 
the  lower  yards  that  we  were  unable  to  make  sail  so  as  to 
get  headway  on  the  ship;  nor  had  we  room  to  wear  round, 
being  by  this  time  so  dose  to  the  berg  that  the  waves, 
when  they  struck  against  it,  threw  back  their  sprays  into 
the  ship.  The  only  way  left  to  us  to  extricate  oursdves 
from  this  awful  and  appallbg  situation  was  by  resorting  to 
the  hazardous  expedient,  of  a  stemboard,  which  nothing 
could  justify  during  such  a  gale  and  with  so  high  a  sea 
running,  but  to  avert  the  danger  which  every  moment 
threatened  us  of  bdnjg  dashed  to  pieces.  The  heavy  rolling 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  probability  of  the  masts  giving  way 
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each  time  the  lower  yttrd-anns  struck  against  the  diffiii 
which  were  towering  high  above  our  mast-heads,  rendered 
it  t  senrioe  of  extreme  danger  to  loose  the  main-sail;  Imi 
no  sooner  was  the  order  given  than  the  daring  spirit  of  the 
British  seaman  manifested  itself— the  men  ran  np  the  rig- 
ging with  as  mnch  alacrity  as  on  any  ordinary  oecadon;  and 
although  more  than  once  driven  off  the  yard,  they  after  a 
short  time  snoceeded  in  loosing  the  saiL  Amidst  the  roar 
of  the  wind  and  sea,  it  wAs  difficult  both  to  hear  and  to 
execute  the  orders  that  were  given,  so  that  it  was  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  could  get  the  yards  braced  by, 
and  the  main-tack  hauled  on  board  sliarp  aback — an  expe- 
dient that  perhaps  had  never  before  been  resorted  to  by  sea- 
men in  such  weather :  but  it  had  the  desired  effect;  the  ship 
gathered  stem-way,  plunging  her  stem  into  the  sea,  wash- 
ing away  the  gig  and  quarter  boats,  and  with  her  lower 
yard-arms  scraping  the  rugged  face  of  the  berg,  we  in  a 
few  minutes  reached  its  western  termination;  the  '  under 
tow,'  as  it  is  called,  or  the  reaction  of  the  water  from  its 
vertical  diffii,  alone  preventing  us  being  driven  to  atoms 
against  it" 

The  danger  was  not  even  now  over ;  for  no  sooner  had 
the  ship  rounded  the  berg  than  another  was  seen  beyond, 
against  which  they  were  running ;  and  they  had  to  get  the 
ship's  head  round,  and  make  their  way  between  the  two 
bergs  through  a  space  not  exceeding  three  times  the  breadth 
of  the  ship.  This,  however,  they  happily  effected,  and 
dashing  on  before  the  wind,  they  had  the  satisfiMstion,  aS 
th^y  got  iuto  the  smooth  water  under  the  lee  of  the  ice- 
berg, to  see  the  light  hung  out  by  the  Terror,  which  had 
rounded  too,  while  her  people  watched  in  anxious  suspense 
to  leara  the  fote  of  their  companions.  The  greater  part  of 
the  night  was  spent  under  the  lee  of  the  berg,  in  clearing 
away  the  wreck  of  the  broken  spars  and  replacing  the  rig- 
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gingi  whOe  the  storm  still  raged  with  unabated  fiiry  above 
and  aronnd  them.  As  the  day  broke,  they  had  the  satis- 
frction  of  hoisting  the  signal  of  '^  All's  well,''  And  learning 
in  reply  that  the  Terror  had  escaped  without  any  serious 
damage.  It  was  Sunday  morning  as  the  Erebus  bore  away 
once  more  before  the  gale,  under  dose-reefed  main-top  sail 
and  fore-sail;  but  although  compelled  to  continue  their 
labours  to  refit  and  repair  the  damage  sustained,  the  cap- 
tain did  not  omit  the  appropriate  services  of  the  day ;  and 
as  the  whole  officers  and  crew  assembled  together  to  offer 
up  their  united  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  great  mercies  He  had  extended  to  them,  we 
may  conceive  the  heartfelt  sincerity  with  which  all  must 
have  joued  in  the  thanks  for  their  great  deliverance,  and 
in  commending  themselves  to  the  same  Protector  amid 
the  dangers  that  still  lay  before  them. 

They  now  pursued  a  nearly  direct  course  round  Cape 
Horn  for  the  Falkland  Islands,  experiencing  much  stormy 
weather ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  violent  gales  the  quarter? 
master  of  the  Erebus  fell  from  the  main-yard  overboard, 
while  in  the  act  of  reefing  the  courses,  and,  to  the  groat 
grief  of  all  his  shipmates,  was  drowned.  On  the  6th  of 
April  the  vessels  of  the  expedition  siiely  weathered  Cape 
Pembroke,  the  extreme  point  of  East  Falkland  Island,  and 
running  up  Berkeley  Sound,  they  once  more  cast  anchoi^ 
after  a  second  year  of  laborious  and  persevering  research. 
Here  they  had  the  high  satisfoction  of  receiving  news 
from  England,  which,  among  other  things,  communicated 
the  welcome  foct  that  the  Admiralty,  on  receiving  Captain 
Ross's  report  of  their  first  season's  operations  in  the  south- 
em  regions,  had  promoted  various  of  the  officers,  including 
Commander  Crozier  to  the  rank  of  port  captain,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bird  to  that  of  commander. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  which  now  relieved 
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ibe  mbnotony  of  their  labourd  was  a  wild-eatde  hunt^ 
organized  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Robinson^  the 
commander  of  her  Majesty's  ketch  Arrow,  who  had  been 
several  years  employed  in  the  shrvey  of  the  nnmerons  har- 
bonrs  and  inlets  with  which  the  islands  abound,  and  whoso 
people  were  well  accnstomed  to  the  sport  The  foil-grown 
boll  of  the  Falkland  Islands  is  described  as  the  largest  of 
its  race.  Its  neck  is  short,  and  of  prodigious  depth.  The 
skin  of  one  of  those  killed  on  this  occasion  was  upwards  of 
two  inches  in  thickness,  and  its  head  half  as  large  again 
as  an  ordinary  bull.  They  are  generally  black,  have  A 
noblo  carriage,  and  are  possessed  of  indomitablo  courage 
and  untameable  ferocity.  In  two  instances  the  hunters 
made  very  narrow  escapes.  The  brave  gunner  of  the 
Erebus  was  struck  down,  and  the  turf  torn  up  in  furrows 
on  each  side  of  his  body  by  the  diverging  horns  of  a 
wounded  and  inforiated  bull;  and  one  of  the  officers 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  both  instances  the  animals  were  shot 
down  with  the  rifle,  or  the  consequences  must  have  been 
£ital. 

The  herds  are  hunted  down  on  foot,  with  the  help  of 
dogs,  the  rifle  being  only  of  very  secondary  value ;  but 
with  the  united  aid  of  these  difierent  resources,  the  hunting 
party  proved  highly  successful,  and  secured  an  unlimited 
supply  of  fresh  beef  for  the  crews  bf  both  ships.  They 
had,  in  addition,  the  satisfiEU^on  of  receiving  a  large  supply 
6f  provisions  and  stores,  brought  in  her  Majesty's  ship 
Carysfort,  under  the  command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  George  Paulet;  and  derived  no  little  gratification 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  officers  and  crew  during  a 
brief  stay. 

In  the  following  September  the  expedition  once  more 
set  sail,  directing  their  course  towards  Cape  Horn,  in  the 
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vicinity  of  which  Captun  R088  was  desirous  of  obtaiomg  a 
series  of  observations ;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  month  they 
passed  that  celebrated  promontory,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  halt  After  landing  at  Hermite  Islands,  and 
completing  an  important  series  of  observations,  they  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  Fu^g;ians. 
They  are  described  by  Sir  James  Ross  as  without  question 
the  most  abject  and  miserable  race  of  human  beings. 
Nevertheless,  he  remarks:  "They  are  admirable  mimics, 
and  were  fond  of  the  company  of  our  people,  singing  and 
dancing  with  them,  and  entering  into  every  kind  of  fun, 
for  which  seamen  are  so  fiunous ;  and  it  was  both  amusing 
and  interesting  to  witness  their  attempts  to  repeat  the 
words  and  tunes  of  their  songs,  which  they  accomplbhed 
with  a  wonderful  degree  of  facility.  Landing  one  morning 
unexpectedly,  I  found  our  people  teaching  them  to  wash 
their  faces ;  but  the  soap  making  their  eyes  smart,  their 
ablutions  were  afterwards  confined  to  the  feet  and  hands : 
they  then  powdered  their  hair  with  flour,  and  decorated 
them  with  ridiculous  ornaments,  the  natives  greatly  enjoy- 
ing their  altered  appearance,  heightened  in  no  small  de- 
gree by  the  present  of  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  each,  and 
many  useful  articles  they  got  on  board  the  ship:  they  went 
away  in  the  evening  rich  and  happy." 

On  the  7th  of  November  1842,  the  expedition  sailed  from 
St  Martin's  Cove,  and  returned  to  Falkland  Islands.  They 
took  with  them  not  only  a  quantity  of  wood,  which  was 
much  wanted  there,  but  also  about  eight  hundred  young 
trees,  which  were  planted  on  their  return,  in  the  hope 
of  thus  supplying  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  of  that 
station.  The  proper  season  for  resuming  operations  in  the 
south  being  now  at  hand,  the  ships  were  once  more  made 
ready  for  sea;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  December 
1842,  the  expedition  again  took  its  departure  for  the 
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Mmih,  saOing  from  Fori  Louis  on  Its  tliird  exploring  visit 
to  the  antaictio  regions. 

CH»t»n  Bom  now  selected  the  meridisn  of  65^  VT^  fi» 
which  his  starting  point  at  the  Falkland  Islands  was  so 
convenient.  He  was  in  expectation  of  therehy  combg 
npon  a  continuation  of  Lonis  Philippe's  Land^  discovered 
by  D'UrviHe;  and  should  this  prove  to  be  the  casCi  his 
plan  was  to  follow  the  coast-line  to  the  sonth-eastward^ 
keeping  between  the  land  and  the  pack,  and  so  to  combine 
the  snrvey  of  ihe  shores  of  the  soothem  land  whidi  he  thus 
anticipated  the  discovery  of  with  the  attainment  of  a  high 
latitude.  Knowing,  howeveri  by  experience,  how  very 
nncertain  all  proceedbgs  most  be  so  soon  as  they  slionld 
come  in  contact  widi  the  ice,  it  was  fbrther  determined, 
that  should  the  ships  meet  with  any  insuperable  obstruction 
in  following  out  this  predetermined  course,  they  were  then 
to  relinipiish  the  attempt  in  that  quarter,  and  endeavour  to 
follow  the  track  of  Weddell,  who  had  reached  the  latitude 
of  74^  15'  S.,  three  degrees  further  than  any  preceding 
navigator.  The  officers  and  crews  of  both  ships  were  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits ;  and  now  bade  adieu  to  the 
Falkland  Islands,  not  only  with  no  regret,  but  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  of  once  more  entering  on  the  career  of  dis- 
covery, and  adding  fresh  laurels  to  those  which  th^  had 
already  achieved  both  for  themselves  and  their  country. 

Steering  to  the  southward,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  first 
iceberg  on  the  24th  of  December,  when  they  were  about 
fiffy  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Clarence  Island,  one  of  the 
South  Shetland  group.  Here  they  once  more  experienced 
thick  weather,  and  the  wind  increasing  to  a  gale  from  the 
westward,  they  were  compelled  to  proceed  under  a  dose- 
reefed  mam-top-sail  and  storm  stay-safls.  The  experience 
of  these  hardy  voyagers  had  now  rendered  them  so  fearless 
amid  the  dangers  of  the  antarctic  seas,  which  seemed  fit  to 
2x 
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appal  the  stoutest  hearts,  that  eyen  a  gale  was  weloomed 
when  it  promised  to  dear  the  seas,  or  to  earry  them  more 
rapidly  iu  the  direction  of  anticipated  discovery.  *'  It  blew 
with  great  violencei"  says  Captain  Boss,  *^  throughout  the 
night;  but  as  we  had  plenty  of  sea-room,  with  only  few 
bergs  about  us,  and  dear  weather,  it  gave  us  no  uneasiness. 
Tlie  temperature  of  the  sea  also  being  above  85^,  we  were 
assured  that  no  large  body  of  ice  could  be  near  us;  so  we 
stood  to  the  southward." 

0^  the  25th  December,  Christmas-day,  the  ships  found 
some  shelter  from  the  heavy  sea  under  the  lee  of  Clarence 
Island,  and  the  u^ual  festivities  of  the  season  were  distri- 
buted among  the  hardy  officers  and  crew,  who  contrived 
there  to  pass  their  Christmas  cheerfully  and  hi^ppily,  and 
in  the  highest  hopes  fer  the  future,  though  the  gale  was 
still  whistling  through  the  rigging,  and  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  icebergs,  adding  such  a  wintry 
aspect  to  the  scene,  as  few  besides  the  members  of  the 
expedition  had  ever  before  witnessed  in  the  wonted  charac- 
teristics of  the  Christmas  season.  The  next  day  brought 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  pack,  and  on  the  28th  land  was 
discovered  in  the  morning,  presentmg  \o  their  view  a  bold 
cape,  with  a  deep  indentation  to  the  northward.  This  new 
land  was  a  continuation  of  that  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Admiral  D'UrviUe,  and  to  which  he  had  given  the 
name  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  To  the  northward  they 
could  see  at  a  great  distance  another  'promontory,  which 
Captain  Ross  believed  to  be  the  ^^  Point  des  Frangais,"  the 
northernmost  cape  of  Admiral  D'Urville's  discovery. 

The  summit  of  the  highest  land  lying  to  the  south,  and 
beyond  the  range  of  all  previous  discoveries,  could  only  be 
distinctly  seen  from  time  to  time  as  the  mist  cleared  away. 
They  then  behdd  a  round-topped  mountain,  covered  with 
snow,  except  where  two  singular  rocks  projected  ^eir 
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ftigged  difi  ihix>iigli  ih^  iiiow;  aiid  presented  4  sinkilig 
l^ntitst  to  ihe  bthehrifl^  itilifbhil  aspect,  by  their  tmld 
perf^endicnliff  rides*  CAptiin  GroHer  and  the  officer^  of 
the  Terror  believed  ih^y  eoidd  perceive  slnoke  iBSoiiig  ^roin 
the  summit;  and  it  is  by  iio  means  tuilikely  that  here  also 
is  another  of  those  remarkable  evidences  of  the  develop- 
ment now  in  progress  aionlid  the  sotithem  pole,  thon^h  it 
was  not  observed  by  the  officers  of  the  Erebus,  and  i^  re- 
ferred to  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  order  to  invite  the  attention 
of  any  fbtnre  explorer  who  may  rettun  to  the  tome  r^on. 
Nnm^rons  other  bold  and  striking  featores  added  interest 
to  the  bleak  scene.  A  high  island,  of  small  size,  but  re- 
markable fignr^  Utoated  &r  from  the  shores  was  ntoied 
Etna  Islet,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  SiciliaJi  volcano. 
An  enormous  glacier,  of  several  miles  in  breadth,  de- 
scended from  in  elevation  of  abont  twelve  hundred  feet  to 
th^  ocean,  presebting  there  a  vertical  diff  df  abont  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  while  near  to  it  Were  gi^thered  an  immense 
group  of  icebergs,  evidently  broken  away  from  it^  and 
which  attracted  the  experienced  eye  of  Captain  Ross  as  the 
largest  aggregation  of  icebergs  that  he  ever  remembered 
to  have  seen.  Bearing  away  to  the  south-east,  the  ^hips 
were  borne  by  a  sht>ng  tide  or  current  among  a  group  of 
rocky  islets,  amid  which  and  the  surrounding  iceberg^ 
which  had  grounded  in  great  numbers  on  a  shallow  bottom, 
the  ships  were  exfyosed  for  a  time  to  grcAt  danger.  The 
current  there  formed  numerous  whirlpools,  which  rendered 
the  steerage  of  the  vessels  uncertain,  frequently  at  the 
most  critical  periods.  To  these,  therefore,  Captain  Ross 
gave  the  name  of  Danger  Islets. 

Changing  their  course  to  avoid  these  dangerous  rockl^ 
th^  siobd  to  the  south-east,  through  a  thick  fog,  and 
feoining  suddenly  on  the  pack  edge,  they  discovered  an 
island  which  they  afterwards  found  to  be  the  southernmost 
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of  the  Danger  Islet  group.  The  diflb  of  this  island  ap- 
peared to  rise  perpendicularly  oat  of  the  sea,  and  were  only 
within  three  times  the  length  of  the  ship  at  the  time  they 
were  discoyered  from  the  deck  of  the  Erebos,  when  they 
had  no  suspicion  of  being  near  any  land.  As  they  hastily 
changed  their  coarse  to  avoid  this  imminent  danger,  they 
made  the  fog-signal  to  convqr  timely  warning  to  the  Terror 
to  follow  their  example.  On  the  fog  clearing  away,  they 
obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  land,  which  preyed  to  be  a 
small  bat  high  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Darwin  Islet.  Here,  within  only  ten  days  after  leaving  the 
Falkland  Islands,  they  foand  themselyes  sarroanded  by 
immense  numbers  of  the  largest-siced  black  whales,  so 
tame  and  fearless  that  they  allowed  the  ships  almost  to 
touch  them  before  they  woold  get  out  of  the  way.  Birds 
also,  of  the  same  kinds  as  they  had  met  with  on  their 
previous  visits  to  the  icy  regions,  were  found  here  i^ 
abundance,  and  the  great  penguins  especially  were  more 
numerous  than  they  had  an3rwhere  before  found  them. 

Standing  again  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  they  made 
the  southern  extremity  of  JoinviUe  land,  and  named  a  high, 
bold  cape,  which  formed  its  most  remarkable  feature,  Cape 
Purvis,  after  one  of  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  while  a 
lofty  mountain  to  the  northward,  rising  in  two  remarkable 
feaks  to  an  elevation  of  8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  was  named  Mount  Percy,  after  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station.  Near  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  snow-covered  plain,  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Percy,  a  very  remarkable  tower-shaped  rock,  which  rises 
to  a  conspicuous  height,  attracted  special  notice;  and  to 
this  Captiun  Ross  gave  the  name  of  I^Urville's  Monument, 
in  memory  of  the  enterprising  French  navigator  who  had 
preceded  him  in  these  seas,  and  whose  recent  death  was 
then  an  object  of  general  regret. 
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'  Oi  New  Tear's-diij;  Jaiitiary  1^  1643,  the  weatWw&i 
calm  and  beantifol,  ini  the  yoyagers  interclianged  Titfita 
between  the  Erebtii  and  Teitor;  and  added  to  the  good 
wishes  of  the  season,  their  congratnlations  on  the  renewed 
success  which  had  attended  the  expedition.  At  this  time 
they  ky  in  sight  of  the  inost  striking  feature  of  their  new 
discoTcries,  a  lofty  mountain,  rising  to  7050  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presenting  a  sucoesrion  of  bold 
volcanic  terraces,  and  black  h)cky  dlffs,  protruding  through 
the  ice  and  know.  To  this  bold,  precipitous  mountain,  the 
name  of  Mount  Haddingtoil  was  given,  after  the  First  Lord 
of  th6  Admiralty.  Variotls  promoniorlesi  islimds,  and 
other  remarkable  features  of  the  new  discovery,  were  named, 
and  the  expedition,  tdung  advantage  of  a  norih-east  wind, 
attempted  to  push  its  way  to  the  south;  but  the  ships  w^e 
soon  beset  in  the  ice,  and  lay  fer  a  whole  day  in  dangeroiis 
proxiniity  to  an  enormous  iceberg,  between  four  and  five 
miles  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
After  beating  ^bout  for  eoAe  days,  and  bring  detained  by 
un&vourable  weather,  the  principal  officers  of  both  ships 
effected  a  landing  on  an  island  to  whidi  they  had  given  the 
Haine  of  Gookbum  Island ;  and  here  they  took  formal  poi- 
session  of  it  and  all  the  contiguous  lands.  It  was  feund  to 
h6  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  but  its  most  interesting 
feature  was,  that  there  they  found  the  last  traces  of  vegeta- 
tion, including  nineteen  species,  all  belonging  to  the  three 
oltiers — Mosses,  Algae,  and  lAchens.  Of  these,  seven  are 
peculiar  to  this  island,  havilig  hitherto  been  found  in  no 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  penguins  breed  in  vast  num- 
bers on  Cockburh  Islaiid,  iemd  probably  promote  the  growth 
of  some  bf  the  moH  aibdndant  6f  tbese  antarctic  examples  of 
'  T^getable  life,  by  the  guano,  which  taints  the  air  with  its 
effluvium.  Besides  the  penguins,  cormorants  were  also 
scarcely  less  numerous,  and  the  beantiftil  white  petrel  was 
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fypipi  building  its  iiesi  in  the  precipiioos  cliffii  of  the  island. 
Tbe  latter  was  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  the  natural- 
ists of  the  exp^tion,  adding  another  feature  to  the  yaxied 
discoveries  effected  by  them,  as  the  eggs  of  the  white  petrel 
bad  neyer  before  been  seen,  nor  was  anything  known  of 
its  habits  or  mode  of  building. 

AS^T  extending  their  inyestigations  along  tbe  newly  dis- 
cover coast  as  fer  a^  ijras  possible^  and  giving  names  to  its 
most  prominent  heights,  capes,  and  bays,  0ie  expedition 
found  itself  in  danger  of  being  frozen  in,  and  only  escaped 
with  great  difficulty  from  the  ice.  The  period  of  the  brief 
season  had  arrived  when  nothing  ferther  could  be  efiected 
there,  and  i^flter  making  their  way  to  the  dear  water,  the 
only  object  that  remained  fer  the  voyagers  was  to  trace 
the  pack-edge  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  meridian  on  which  Weddell  had  pene- 
trated so  fer  to  the  southward,  they  might  find  the  sea 
inifficiently  dear  to  admit  of  their  still  attaining  a  high 
latitude.  Their  progress,  however,  was  encumbered  with 
all  the  difficulties  inddent  to  the  advanced  season.  The 
weather  continued  thick,  and  the  wind  a}tematdy  adverse, 
or  blowing  violently,  with  even  occasional  gales,  so  that 
they  were  only  prevented  from  running  into  the  pack  by 
the  warning  which  the  loose  icCi  always  floating  near  the 
pack-edge,  supplied.  They  feund,  however,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  from  that  which  had  admitted  of 
Weddell  penetrating  so  fer  to  the  south.  On  the  14th  of 
February  they  crossed  his  track  in  latitude  65^  18'  S.,  but 
where  he  had  found  a  dear  sea  they  encountered  an  im- 
penetrabli^  pack;  and  as  Admiral  P'Urville  was  arrested 
by  similfff  impediments  even  before  he  advanced  so  fer,  it 
seems  obvious  that  that  brave  and  daring  seaman  was 
fevQured  by  an  unusually  fine  season,  and  an  open  sea  such 
as  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  antarctio  regions. 
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:  At  ithft  tety  clo0^  c^  l^ebttmry,  the  expedition  it  l^gih 
rotmded  tlie  edg«  of  the  pick,  at  ita  eaftterti  limitd)  VbA 
fofmd  a  oieair  tea  beyond;  iM  Oh  die  aftetnoon  of  the  lit 
of  March,  they  tatered  the  totatdae  dicle,  olily  Ihree 
dayii  earlier  than  they  had  crossed  it,  in  the  two  former 
seasons,  on  their  retom  from  their  stic^essfiil  operations. 
On  the  following  day  they  were  delighted  to  see  the  tfnn 
rise  bright  and  clear,  and  to  enjoy  the  ^fect  of  his  tays  at 
midday,  which  they  had  not  seen  before  for  nearly  six 
weeks.  Although  the  Season  had  arrived  when  all  fortner 
experience  seemed  to  prore  that  the  higher  sbnthem  laU- 
todes  were  sealed  ih)fli  the  intrusion  of  man,  yei,  totouraged 
by  the  depth  of  the  Sea,  which  they  Sounded  with  a  lihe  olT 
four  thousand  fiithoms,  without  finding  aiiy  bottom,  as  Wdl 
as  by  the  openness  of  the  sea,  they  continued  to  push  On  to 
the  south.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  March,  they  had 
the  satisfiu^on  6f  passing  the  high^  latitttdd  attaiiied  b^ 
ihe  Bussian  navigator,  fiellinghansen,  in  Janiiary  ISdO) 
and  on  the  following  day,  after  penetrating  about  twenfy^^ 
seven  iniles  into  the  pack,  which  they  had  again  itiiA^ 
upon,  they  iiad  the  gtatifioation  of  throwing  a  cask  over* 
board,  containing  a  paper  signed  by  Capbin  Ross  and  idl 
the  officers,  statbg  the  fSftct  that  they  had  iherO  attained 
ihe  latitude  IV  M  south. 

With  the  accomplishment  Of  this,  die  Achiev^em^tS  Of 
this  important  royage  of  discovery  and  research  may  be 
said  to  be  completed,  though  the  dangers  ^d  difficolties  of 
the  brave  men  by  whom  they  had  been  aeeomplished  were 
far  from  bdng  at  an  end.  The  rapidly  Ming  Ibarometer 
gate  iftrarning  of  an  approaching  gale,  and  with  the  pa<^ 
under  their  lee,  they  were  obliged  to  earry  all  sail,  tn  order 
lo  gain  an  offing  as  toon  as  possible^  Captain  Ross  now 
made  signal  (o  his  bontort  of  his  intention  of  making  as 
direotly  as  possible  tot  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     On 
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maldng  their  way  out  of  the  iooi  tnd  once  more  gaining 
dear  water,  the  dangers  which  beset  them  were  soch  as 
might  well  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart.  ^  Here,"  says 
Sir  James  Ross,  ^  we  found  the  gale  blowing  in  violent 
squalls,  attended  with  constant  snow;  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  hazard  of  doing  so  amongst  the  numerons  bergs 
that  surroonded  as,  we  were  obliged  to  carry  a  heavy  press 
of  sail  throughout  the  night;  after  all,  we  ware  scarcely 
able  t9  hold  our  ground,  for  at  daylight  the  pac^  was  seen 
through  the  haze  and  thick  snow,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  us,  under'  our  lee,  presenting  to  view  a  line  of 
foaming  breakers.  We  immediately  wore  to  the  eastward; 
the  gale  increasing,  and  the  sea  running  very  high,  we 
endeavoured  to  beat  off  under  treble-reded  top-sails  and 
reefed  courses ;  but  again  the  pack  appeared  ahead  and  to 
leeward  in  the  evening,  proving  to  us  that  we  were  com- 
pletely embayed.  Fortunately  the  gale  was  driving  the 
*  pack  before  it,  at  about  the  same  rate  that  we  were  dropping 
down  upon  it.  We  wore  and  stood  to  the  eastward,  under 
all  the  sail  we  could  possibly  carry;  our  masts,  though 
aided  by  additional  supports,  quivered  to  every  sea  that 
brolcQ  over  the  ship,  and  the  sprays,  freesing  as  they  fell 
upon  the  rigging  and  decks,  rendered  it  difficult  to  work 
the  ropes,  while  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  kept  us 
in  continual  apprehension  of  collision  with  some  of  the 
bergs  which  at  times  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  avoid. 
I  need  not  say  it  was  a  night  of  deep  anxiety  to  us  all; 
and  the  necessary  degree  of  composure  and  peace  of  mind 
required  to  meet  it,  could  only  result  frtnn  a  firm  reliance 
upon  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Almighty  God,  who 
had  preserved  us  under  equally  perilous  circumstances." 

It  was  not  till  the  10th  of  March,  four  days  after,  that 
they  were  able  to  set  all  sail,  and  steer  to  the  north-east. 
The  day  cleared  up,  and  as  the  wind  moderated,  the  wearied 
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Toyagen  found  a  real  enjoyment  in  the  ohaiige,  aooom- 
paniel  as  it  was  wiUi  the  belief  that  the  worst  of  their 
dangers  and  difficulties  had  now  beeii  ovetoome.  On  ihe 
same  evening  a  remarkable  ray  of  light  was  seen  between 
two  dark  donds,  and  was  entered  in  the  log-book  as  A 
stationary  beam  of  the  Aurora  Aostralis.  Its  statbnaiy 
character,  however,  became  altogether  remarkable  and  un- 
precedented, when  it  was  found  night  after  night  to  occupy 
the  same  place  in  the  heavens;  and  the  voyagers  at  length 
adopted  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  the  tail  of  a  comet, 
as  proved  to  be  the  ease.  It  was  watched  with  no  less 
interest  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  St.  Delena,  ahd  Barba- 
doesj  aiid  within  seven  days  after  it  first  attracted  their 
notic^  it  was  observed  in  Europe  by  Sir  John  HerscheL 
Pursuing  their  way  northward  without  further  impediment 
or  interruption,  excepting  what  was  occasioned  by  a  deviik- 
tion  made  from  their  direct  route  in  an  unsuccessful  search 
for  Bodvet  Island,  both  ships  at  length  dropped  anchor  at 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Gaptain  Ross  and  Gaptain 
Crozi^r,  on  waiting  on  the  Gommander-in-Gliie^  had  the 
Biltis&ction  of  reporting  their  return  for  a  third  time  from 
the  arduous  service  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  with- 
out a  single  individual  of  either  of  the  ships  on  the  sick 
Usi 

Sailing  once  more,  and  now  pursuing  their  route  home- 
ward, the  officers  of  the  expedition  still  continued  their 
magnetic  and  other  observations,  by  whidi  so  many  impor- 
tant acquisitions  were  made  to  general  knowledge,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  positive  geographical  discoveries  they  had  made. 
They  estoblished,  for  the  first  time,  the  important  hct  that 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  exercises  no  influence  en  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean,  its  is  prov^  by  their  finding  this 
temperature  perfectiy  equable  from  the  surface  to  the  great 
depths  they  had  reached  at  the  point  of  their  experiments-— 
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a  tieir  and  imporiaot&ct  in  the  physics  of  oar  globe.  Oa 
th^  8d  of  June,  after  sailing  from  Si.  Helena,  in  latitude 
15^  8'  S.  and  longitade  28<>  U'  W^  they  availed  them- 
selyes  of  a  calm,  when  ihe  water  waa  quite  smoodi,  to  try 
for  soanding8|  and  let  down  a  line  of  4600  feUhoms,  or 
37,600  feet,  without  reaching  the  bottom.  This  is  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  tliat  has  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained;  and  though  tl^e  actual  depth  exceeds  this,  and 
still  remains  nndeteimined,  it  adds  another  important  fiict 
in  relation  to  the  physical  stmctnre  of  the  globe.  The 
results  of  the  magnetic  and  barometrical  obsenrations  have 
also  added  important  Acts  to  science,  an4  helped  to  solve 
some  of  the  di£Bcult  problems  in  relation  to  magnetism  and 
electricity.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  the 
shores  of  Old  England  came  into  view,  and  two  days  after 
both  ships  anchored  off  Folkestone,  having  been  in  commis« 
sion  nearly  four  years  and  a  hal£ 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  saccessfid  exploring 
expeditions  oyer  undertaken,  adding  new  honour  to  the 
English  navy,  and  amply  sustaining  the  proud  boast  of 
Captain  Ross,  which  he  assigned  as  his  reason  for  selecting 
a  more  easterly  meridian  than  that  on  which  it  had  been 
ori|;;inally  proposed  that  he  should  endeavour  to  penetrate 
to  the  south  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  magnetic  pole: 
that  England  has  oyer  led  the  w|ty  of  discovery  in  the 
southeni  as  well  as  in  the  northern  regions. 


THB  Bun. 
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